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NATION OR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY?! 


I Hope there is some satisfactory reason, not clearly 
explained or apparent to myself, why the honour was 
offered me of becoming President of the Jewish Historical 
Society for the coming year. I trust it is not because 
there is any lack of earnest students of history in your 
ranks; I also trust it was not to see what a man who 
knows no history would make of the Introductory 
Address. At any rate, whatever the reason, the offer 
was made ; authorities and forces, whose power there was 
no gainsaying, ordered acceptance, and so the question 
immediately arose, what was I to say at this Inaugural 
function ? 

I recalled a casual remark once made to me by the late 
Prof. Graetz, who said that Jewish history was the most 
exacting of all histories, because it demanded a good 
working knowledge of most other histories and of most 
languages, whether living or dead. It might be added 
that the philosophic study of Jewish history needs for 
its setting and its commentary a study of the philosophy 
of history. The relations, for instance, of race, religion, 
and country to each other; the growth and change of 


1 An address given before the Jewish Historical Society of England on 
December 3, 1899. 
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such ideas as patriotism and citizenship—these important 
subjects should first of all be studied generally, and then 
illustrated by Jewish history, while finally, reversing the 
order, the conclusions obtained from the vicissitudes of 
a single people should be tested by the lessons and 
deductions of universal history. 

The curious anomaly that the student of a small and 
isolated race must, as it were, blossom out into a student 
of universal history is after all only in right keeping 
with the anomalies of the Jewish position as a whole. Of 
what strange and various reflections the Jews can be the 
subject! How many curious contradictions they seem 
to include! Take the primary point of all. Here we 
have a race with its own religion—just as in the ancient 
world. Yet here we have a race whose members live as 
citizens of many countries, with whose populations they 
have ethnographically nothing to do, and who maintain 
the distinctively modern dcegma that creed and citizenship 
need not and should not coincide. Thus on the one hand 
the Jews seem to be the anachronistic survivals of pre- 
Roman civilization ; on the other hand, if they are to live 
in Europe at all, it must be as the adherents, and on 
the strength of ideas which did not become familiar or even 
suitable to the nations of the West until after the upheaval 
of the French Revolution. When we pass from the Jews to 
Judaism, from the race to its creed, what contradictions and 
combinations do we not here too find! For here also we 
have the old and the new, the ancient and the modern. 
Here are laws or customs which reflect and maintain the 
religious curiosities of a pre-historic age, and yet here 
are a monotheism and a rationalism in harmony even 
from their beginnings with the tone and temper of the 
modern world. 

It is not inconsistent with the opposing forces within 
Judaism and the Jewish race, that we have recently seen 
a fresh cleavage and a new party. For Judaism has so 
many facets, and the Jewish race has so many anomalies, 
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that a variety of interpretations is only natural and prob- 
able. Thus we now have the Zionist interpretation and 
the Zionist party, who find recruits from all previous 
parties, and equally from all previous parties find op- 
ponents. 

Hard, said the old Greek proverb, hard is the good. 
It is in no disloyalty to Judaism, but on the contrary as 
an adherent, that I venture to say that if any honest and 
clear-sighted person finds any one of the interpretations or 
positions—the orthodox position, the reform position, the 
Zionist position, the wholesale assimilation position—quite 
easy and adequate, whether theoretically or practically, he 
has either thought very little about the whole subject, or 
(I give him the benefit, you see, of a fair alternative) he has 
thought an enormous deal. 

Not only is the century passing away amid practical 
troubles and sorrows for the Jewish race of a pressing 
and grievous kind, not only is the actual outlook full of 
anxiety and gloom, but, from what I may call the 
theoretical point of view, the situation and the environ- 
ment are darkened with perplexity and doubt. Doc- 
trines which seemed settled once for all are again being 
raised or attacked. Conclusions which seemed assured 
are being questioned anew. ‘There have been strange 
recrudescences of a narrower nationalism, and in the 
largest empire of Europe the effort is still being persist- 
ently made to obtain a complete coincidence among its 
citizens of religion, language, and race. 

The whole problem of the relations of race, religion, 
and country to one another has become more difficult 
and conspicuous in recent years. For the Jews them- 
selves the matter is specially urgent and intricate. We 
are seemingly separated from other Europeans by a double 
bar: we are of another race and also of another creed. 
The creed and the race coincide. None are of our creed 
who are not of our race. The isolation therefore seems 
complete; the barrier too great to be entirely broken 
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down. Again, while all Europe is nominally Christian 
and its religious differences are differences within the 
Christian limit, the Jews stand outside that limit and 
profess what is called a non-Christian religion. Further, 
Christianity, though of oriental origin, has become occi- 
dentalized, but Judaism, so we are told by both friends 
and foes, was, and is, and always must be, an essentially 
oriental creed. Thus, either there must be a dissonance 
and contradiction in our own lives, inasmuch as our 
Western work days will clash with our oriental faith, 
whereas human life should be a harmonious unity, in 
which creed and citizenship act and react in perfect accord 
upon each other; or the faith and the race will be too 
strong for the citizenship, and our skin-deep occidentalism 
will in the long run become impossible for ourselves and 
a trouble to our neighbours. Here, indeed, are many 
serious difficulties, and the easiest way out of them may 
not necessarily be the truest or the best. 

This I say in my own defence or by way of anticipation, 
for certainly at first sight the easiest interpretation of the 
facts, including as it does a practical goal for present and 
future labour, is that of our latter-day nationalists, and 
more especially of those among them for whom religion 
takes a secondary place, or is no longer a subject of 
pressing and personal interest. 

It may be argued that the strong nationalist movements 
and sentiments which are an obvious characteristic of the 
present age are in the main healthy and desirable. As 
with the family, so with the nation. It must be saved, 
and not destroyed. From the love of the family man 
can pass to the love of the nation, and from the love of 
the nation to the love of humanity, but the single larger 
love must not annihilate the smaller two, it must only 
temper their abuses, and shape them to higher ends. 
Patriotism will still remain a great moving and civilizing 
force. A new nation added to the existing number, or 
an old nation reborn and readmitted into the band, is so 
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much fresh wealth to the world’s spiritual treasury. The 
Jews are a nation in all respects but one; they lack a 
home, a state, a country, a fatherland; give them these, 
and all the good which comes of patriotism and national 
life will come to them, and through them unto the world, 
while all the evils and sorrows which spring from a home- 
less nation being scattered as wandering guests upon 
reluctant hosts will gradually diminish and disappear. 

Within quite modern times we have seen several 
fresh states added to the world’s map, and these new 
additions have been in the nature of revivals and resur- 
rections. Who shall venture to set a limit to such 
possibilities? Even though the Greeks and Bulgarians 
were for the most part on the spot, and though they all 
still spoke their national language as a living tongue, and 
though they were not scattered over the world’s surface 
and did not differ from each other in a hundred separating 
ways, and even though they had not, wherever the breath 
of freedom and of toleration blew, rapidly and readily 
assimilated in thought and habits with the neighbours 
among whom they dwelt, still, even though all this was 
not the case, the idea of a reborn Greece and of a reborn 
Bulgaria would doubtless have been scouted as absurd, 
only a century before the absurdity became reality. 

Now, if the saying be accurate that “the roots of the 
present lie deep in the past,” it may well be that the past 
can throw some light upon the problems of the present. 
My own small leisure for study has been devoted to the 
earlier history of the Jewish religion. But this does not 
put me so utterly out of court in the discussion of the 
wider and more general problem as might be supposed. 
For, as I venture to believe, it is the religious factor which 
must either be the rock against which Jewish nationalism 
will suffer shipwreck or which must itself be ruined in 
the fray. 

We look back across the ages to the Davidie and pre- 
Davidic periods, and we find Israel in its own land and 
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not, as it would seem, greatly different, whether in thought 
or religion, from its neighbours around. The land, the 
people, and the God are, as it were, mixed up together. 
The God—in the opinion of his people—lives in the land 
or near it; he gives to his clients their food and drink ; 
he fights their battles; he shares in their victories; he is 
their legislator and their judge; their glory is his. 

The glow of religion and the glow of patriotism are one 
and the same. All this is just what we find in a dozen 
other ancient peoples. Religion is national. Politics are 
religious. Each is nourished by its complement or counter- 
part. But this common and comfortable coincidence is 
broken in upon by other tendencies of opposing kinds and 
by special characteristics. On the one hand there was 
early displayed the Jewish capacity to imitate and to 
assimilate; on the other hand there was the fact that the 
national divinity was single, and that he did not brook 
beside himself either rival or partner. By certain persons 
in the nation, all imitation of neighbouring rites and all 
additions to the one national God were regarded as treason 
and apostasy. And why was Yahveh thus exclusive? 
Why was he so jealous? Because to these men he seemed 
other than the gods of the neighbouring nations, and 
“other” because better, purer, more righteous. Now in 
this “ other and better” there lay the germs of universalism. 
The local god of the nation is transforming himself into 
the universal God of the world. And note the immediate 
inconsistency. Yahveh is much more exclusive than any 
other god; in one sense therefore he is much more national, 
just as he certainly in one sense fosters and strengthens 
an intense national consciousness ; but from another point 
of view, though or even because he is more exclusive, he is 
also more universal than any other god, more like the one 
nameless God of the whole modern and Western world. 
It is this exclusive universalism—if an illustrative contra- 
diction in terms may be employed—which on the one hand 
preserved the people amid peculiar trials, and on the other 
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hand made it so unlike any other people as almost to 
denationalize it altogether. 

Assyria, and then Babylon, made the Jews for the first 
time familiar with an empire, a union of many peoples 
in the compass of a single state. But, novel and stimu- 
lating as this phenomenon was, it did not tend to any 
clear solution of the difficulties which the expanding 
Jewish religion was bringing about. The provinces of 
Babylon were won and were held by the sword. There was 
no larger and common patriotism overshadowing provincial 
or national patriotisms as in the case of imperial Rome. 
Apart from the Jews the religious result of Assyrian or 
Babylonian dominion tended, I fancy, not to universalism, 
or to the common worship of any supreme God, but to 
a syncretistic confusion which made for degradation rather 
than for progress. So far as the Jews were concerned, 
a national as well as a religious exclusiveness still went 
hand in hand; each was needed to preserve the other. 
The famous letter of Jeremiah may serve as the text for 
many a modern sermon on patriotism, but exegetically 
and historically it does not imply any interest in Baby- 
lonian prosperity, except in so far as, in the prophet’s 
judgment, the welfare of his people temporarily depended 
upon the welfare of Babylon. 

Were things different after the return, when the Jews, 
once more in their own land, formed a province of the 
Persian empire? Hardly. No Jew felt himself to be 
a Persian citizen of the Jewish faith. Such an idea would 
have seemed absurd or unintelligible. During the Persian 
period the Jews were often keenly sensitive of their 
dependent position ; it was a grief and irritation to them 
that the glowing predictions of their prophetd had been 
so glaringly unfulfilled. They yearned for national in- 
dependence and Messianic dominion. Nevertheless the 
Persian period probably witnessed the beginnings of ten- 
dencies which were sapping an ordinary secular nationalism 
at its roots. The priestly code and its ideals now became 
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prominent. Its promoters and disciples aimed at the 
production of a holy nation, whose main business should 
be the law and the glory of God. It was to differ essen- 
tially from all other kingdoms and peoples. To a very 
considerable extent the aim succeeded. In the current 
phrase of modern critics, it was sought to transform the 
nation into a church. For a church it did not so greatly 
matter whether it was politically independent or not. 
So long as its members were allowed to practise their 
laws and to fulfil their religious obligations undisturbed, 
the question of suzerainty was of very secondary im- 
portance. Thus here was a tendency running counter to 
mere nationalist cravings. It tended to change a nation 
into a religious brotherhood or community. There was 
another tendency operating in the same direction. The 
two hundred years of the Persian period saw the begin- 
nings of Jewish proselytism. It is quite true that he 
who joined the Jewish religion joined the Jewish people, 
for the two were still identified with each other. But 
he joined the people for the sake of the people’s religion. 
For the sake of religion he, as it were, divested himself 
of his old nationality and assumed a new one. Thus 
here too, and in this way also, the religion is beginning 
to dominate over the nation; the religion does not exist 
for the sake of the nation, nor even are nation and religion 
equal and co-ordinate, but the nation exists for the sake 
of the religion: it is its shell, its embodiment. 

Pass now from the Persian to the Greek period. We 
all know how in politics, as well as in art, morality, and 
philosophy, new conceptions entered with Greece into the 
world’s history. A double patriotism was known in 
Hellas from a comparatively early period. There was 
first of all patriotism towards one’s own state, and secondly, 
though seldom existing in adequate force and purity to 
break down the wall of particularistic selfishness, there was 
the larger patriotism towards Hellas as a whole. On the 
one side were the Hellenes, on the other the Barbarians. 
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The interesting thing for our purpose to note is that 
this larger patriotism, this higher national consciousness, 
was neither purely local nor purely racial. It tended 
to rest not merely on a common ancestry and a common 
past, but on a peculiar culture, on a conception of life 
which might even be shared in and adopted by those 
who were not of Hellenic blood. Even before Alexander, 
Isocrates, “‘loyal and genuine Hellene as he was,” can yet 
conceive of a Hellenized barbarian. 

Then Greece under the leadership of Alexander destroys 
the Persian empire, and a new era in the world’s history 
begins. For Judaism also and for the Jewish race 
Alexander’s conquests are of determining importance. 
The real expansion of Judaism (of which the small 
beginnings date back to the Persian period) follows upon 
or runs parallel with the expansion of Hellenism. To 
the Hellenistic period in Greek history, there corresponds 
what we might call the Judaistic period in Jewish history. 
The idea begins to suggest itself that the Jewish religion 
may cover a wider area than the members of the Jewish 
race. “And Zion each one calls Mother; yea, each one was 
born therein.” 

Into any description of Hellenistic Judaism, which con- 
tinued with momentous results into the Roman period, 
I can of course not enter. I admit fully and freely that 
it did not produce any quite satisfactory settlement or 
solution of the relations between religion and race. Even 
outside Palestine, in the huge Diaspora, this is still the 
ease. Ritual religion entered too largely into public and 
everyday life for the exclusive and by this time sternly 
monotheistic Jew to feel himself one with his fellow sub- 
jects of other races and creeds, or for them to feel easy 
and at home with him. The greatest conception to which 
any Jew attained in the age of the Diadochoi can hardly 
be other than that soaring flight of prophetic imagination, 
in which, through the uniting and healing bond of 
true religion, the two great kingdoms of the age are con- 
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ceived of as reconciled to each other, to Israel and to God. 
“In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to 
Assyria (i.e. to Syria, the kingdom of the Seleucids), and 
the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian 
into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve with the 
Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
earth, which the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed 
be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel mine inheritance.” 

But speaking generally, and in spite of the very 
developed and widely extended propaganda, the religion 
was still too confined in a nationalist strait waistcoat, 
and the existing state in Judaea, with all its memories 
and hopes, was still too potent for an effective trans- 
formation of the nation into the religious community. 
Yet the religion in its deeper essentials was too uni- 
versal to be satisfied with or happy in its nationalist 
integuments. It kicked against the pricks. Philo, who 
represented the moderate Hellenistic party, in spite of all 
his allegorizing and philosophy, shows us that the Jew, 
in Hellenistic lands at all events, was coming gradually 
to be regarded and to regard himself less as a member 
of a particular tribe or race than as a man who held 
certain peculiar tenets about the Godhead, and practised 
certain peculiar religious rites. It is interesting to find 
Philo writing as follows about the relation of the Jews 
outside Palestine to their adopted country on the one 
hand and to Jerusalem on the other :—“ One country cannot 
contain all the Jews because of their large number; for 
which reason they are spread over most parts of Asia 
and Europe, both on the mainland and in islands. They 
regard Jerusalem, in which lies the holy temple of the 
Most High God, as their mother city; but the various 
countries in which their fathers, grandfathers, and ancestors 
have dwelt, they regard as their fatherlands, for in them 
they were born and bred.” The passage may be a little 
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coloured for the occasion, but it shows a tendency. And 
secondly it is interesting to find that Philo too is fain 
to recognize that the word Jew should have a religious 
rather than a racial connotation. “Kinship is not merely 
measured by blood, but by agreement in deeds and by the 
common pursuit of the same ends.” Right down at the 
end of the second century after Christ we find Dion 
Cassius saying that the name Jew is applied to all who 
have adopted the institutions of Judaism, whatever their 
race. As the test of the newer Hellenism was to be a 
certain culture, so the test of the Jew was becoming less 
a matter of genealogy than of religion. 

By quotations from Philo and Dion Cassius I have 
passed into the Roman period. One cannot help occa- 
sionally indulging in the foolish wish that the course 
of history had run differently. If the temple could have 
been quietly destroyed without any embittered struggle with 
Rome, or if the Jews from the time of Pompey had only 
consisted of the Diaspora, Hellenistic Judaism might have 
had a tremendous chance. The problem of religion and 
race might have been solved. For with Rome we do at 
last get the idea of a universal or imperial citizenship 
in which all local and national differences are included or 
swallowed up. Men of many races and many creeds can 
yet say: Civis romanus sum. But the Jew had suffered 
too much from Rome to be easily reconciled to her. The 
virulence of national hate had been too intemperately 
aroused, And in Rome, as in the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
the difficulties of religion in public and everyday life 
still continued. Yet, in spite of mutual hate and mutual 
contempt, there was, as we all know, a considerable 
amount of proselytizing effort on the one hand, and a 
constant attractedness on the other. The despised Jew 
possessed a secret shared by no pagan creed. 

But Judaism was dispossessed of its charm in the eyes of 
the Roman world by its own offshoot. Christianity could 
make a hundred converts where Judaism could make but one. 
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Students of Jewish history should earefully study, by 
way of illustration or of contrast, the position and attitude 
of early Christianity to Rome and her empire. 

Whatever our views may be as to the truth of Christian 
dogma, there can be little doubt that one cardinal fact 
which determined and ensured the success of Christianity 
was its frankly international, or, if you will, its non- 
national character. Paul had spoken the decisive word: 
he had freed the new creed from national bonds. It was 
no longer to be a sect of Judaism, but a universal religion. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek.” “There is no distinc- 
tion between Jew and Greek.” These sentences were 
fraught with mighty issues. For though the infant Church 
was, like the Synagogue, anti-Roman and averse to poli- 
tical life, inasmuch as there could be no recognition of 
the emperors’ divinity and no participation in rites which 
yet formed the inevitable basis and accompaniment of all 
municipal and national affairs, still Christianity, as it 
advanced and increased, was bound in one way or another 
to come to terms with Rome. Or, from another point of 
view, the State was bound to come to terms with the 
Church. Too many Romans had become Christian ; Chris- 
tianity had absorbed too much of Rome. 

When the Empire and Christianity had joined hands, and 
the one adopted the other, it is curious to see how soon 
old ideas reappear in new habiliments. Once more, only 
in a more subtle and inviolable form, public life. becomes 
entwined and impregnated with religion. The State adopts 
a religion far more exclusive, intolerant, and inquisitorial 
than the pagan syncretisms which it supplanted. The 
modern conception of one citizenship and many creeds 
was as far off as ever. The Jew was even more out of 
place, and certainly more disliked and persecuted, in the 
Christian than in the heathen empire. Religion and race 
were likely to combine again in a closer coincidence than 
before. 

The philosophic student of Jewish history, who as we 
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know must be a student of universal history as well, should 
trace the origin and growth of the modern nations of Europe. 
He should especially investigate the changing ideas as to 
what constitutes a nation, the race element, the place element, 
and so on. He must also consider the changing function 
and position of religion in the history of the mediaeval 
empire and of the European States. He should trace the 
development and the decay of the imposing conception 
of the Catholic Church, encompassing all Europe in its 
wide embrace. He should observe the currents of thought 
set moving by the earlier heresies, by the Hussite struggles, 
by the thought of the Renaissance, and, above all, by the 
Protestant Reformation. He should observe how the idea 
of the one religion—because the true religion—for all 
Europe was finally destroyed as a practical force, and how 
the curious notion of cujus regio ejus religio was a sort 
of temporary halting-place in the course of political and 
religious development. He should observe how, from the 
conception that religion was the first and foremost concern 
of the State, human thought has passed to the contrary 
conception, that it is no concern of the State whatever. 
He will discover how this thesis came to be, and how it 
was and still is, championed not only by enemies of 
religion but by many of its dearest friends, in the interests, 
as they believe, of religion itself. But in the course of 
his investigations he will perceive how with this particular 
development of thought there runs parallel the growth of 
the idea that the adherents of different creeds can be good 
citizens of one and the same State. He will notice how 
some would limit the truth of this conception to the varieties 
of Christianity, believing that only Christians (of one sort 
or another) can be fully absorbed by and possessed with 
the best ethical and spiritual ideas of European civilization, 
while others would admit the members of non-Christian 
religions as well. He would, however, observe that these 
possible citizens of the West who are non-Christian by 
religion can hardly be other than Jews. For the line 
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of cleavage is in a larger sense not religious but local, 
or ethnographic. The occidental, the European, on the 
one side; everybody else upon the other. Now it seems 
valid to assume that Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and all 
the other religious “isms” of the world will never 
appeal to the “occidental’s” mind and heart. Therefore 
the citizens of Europe, America, and Australia must either 
belong to some form of Christianity, or they must be 
Jews. 

But is that second alternative possible? Here we come 
right back to the centre of our own special problem. 

Our student of Jewish history must proceed to inquire 
how far the Jews have been affected, and how far Judaism 
has been modified, by the ideas of which. we have just 
been speaking. He will investigate the origin, the growth, 
and the justification of the phrase: “An Englishman of 
the Jewish persuasion.” He will ask how far the words 
correspond to a reality, and whether the reality, if it exists, 
is a passing phenomenon, an evanescent contradiction in 
terms, or whether it has come to stay. 

The subject is fascinating and difficult. It is clear that 
there are no obvious and a priori tests by which you can 
fix the limits of common citizenship or the necessary 
differentia for a united nation. There is no a priori reason 
why in any one State men of different races and creeds 
should not be ardent citizens living in peace and harmony 
with each other. The trend of modern thought, in spite of 
backwaters and counter-currents, is surely in that direction. 
A Russia which must be purely Slav and of the orthodox 
Greek Church strikes us as an anachronistic effort which 
in the long run will inevitably break down. I admit 
that in the case of the Jews religion and race are prac- 
tically coextensive. A Roman Catholic Czech of Bohemia 
may perhaps be united, so far as the Czech part of 
him goes, with his fellow Bohemian Protestant, and qud 
Catholic he will marry a German of the same religious 
denomination. Among the Jews, religion and race play 
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into each other’s hands, and the common refusal of inter- 
marriage, however justified as the only means of maintain- 
ing the life of a tiny minority, preserves and strengthens 
the alleged isolation and difference. 

That Jews, so far as their mere ethnographical origin 
is concerned (even granting that they are still a purely 
Eastern race, which Renan and many other scholars have 
conclusively shown to be false), cannot ever be true Euro- 
peans, in all the best and most distinctive elements of 
European civilization, is an hypothesis conclusively contra- 
dicted by fact. The marvel is rather how rapidly in 
a few decades of liberty the majority of emancipated Jews 
have become so closely identified in thought and feeling 
with the countries in which they live. 

Still the philosophic student of history must inquire 
whether there still are—and for long must be—-Jewish 
characteristics which run counter to European civilization. 
Above all he must inquire whether, if any such charac- 
teristics be held to exist, they are fostered or checked by 
the Jewish religion in any of its forms. What sort of 
person is the non-religious Jew likely to be? A gain 
or a harm to Europe? Current terms must be closely 
examined. What is meant by “oriental ” and “ occidental ” ? 
Are we going simply to make them synonyms for “ good” 
and “bad”? That would not only be narrow and absurd, 
but would show that the terms themselves have no actual 
signification. Yet that again would be going too far. 
By the terms “occidental civilization” or “occidental 
thought” we desire to express the fact that there is a real 
difference between West and East, although we by no 
means assume or believe that all the good is on the one 
side and all the evil on the other. Is then the Jewish 
religion in any important or living sense oriental? Is it 
oriental in its ideas, its aspirations, or its practices? 
Do its orientalisms, assuming that they exist, have any 
working influence upon the lives and thoughts of its 
adherents? If they do, should they not be eliminated, 
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if we desire and claim to be European citizens? If they 
do not, will they drop off one by one as dead branches 
off a living tree? If all the orientalisms are eliminated, 
does the religion remain, or has it evaporated in the pro- 
cess? Does Judaism equal Theism plus orientalisms? 
These questions are clearly all important. Nor are they 
out of place in this assembly. For in the case of the 
Jews, the student of their history must be also the student 
of their religion. 

If we believe in the gradual triumph of the truth, a 
great deal depends upon the correct answers to all these 
numerous questions. Assuming that truth is to triumph, 
the present movement against the Jews, which has shown 
itself in different forms in different countries, will only 
succeed and prosper if some at any rate of its cardinal 
propositions are accurate—if, for instance, the Jews cannot 
be, in the right and real sense of the words, Europeans 
good and true. In that case too the nationalist counter- 
movement among the Jews themselves, which really de- 
pends for its justification upon the propriety of the 
anti-Jewish agitation, could reasonably claim increased 
support. 

Meanwhile, coming back to the vexed question whether 
the Jews are still a nation professing a particular religion 
which is professed by no other nation, or whether they 
are only a religious community, the majority of whose 
members belong to one particular race, and whose rites 
are still in many respects of a distinctively national 
kind, two or three observations suggest themselves in 
conclusion. 

It can be shown that in bygone ages the religion was 
helped by its nationalism, and that the people was pre- 
served by its religion. But it can also be shown that the 
religion was harmed by its nationalist trappings and 
prepossessions, and that the nation was, as it were, diluted 
and weakened by its religion. I mentioned before that it 
is often said that the Priestly Code and the Pharisees trans- 
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formed a nation into a church. Religion was so important 
a business that it left no room and no time for political 
and national considerations. “A kingdom of priests,” 
except in a higher spiritual sense, is a contradiction in terms. 
Moreover the essential universalism of the Jewish religion 
unfitted it to be a purely national creed. The religion 
was too good and true to be the property of a single race ; 
it was too big a thing to leave the race which carried it 
unaffected. It compelled the nation to be other than 
a nation. By its own inner power it transformed the 
nation into the religious community. 

Again, when God was conceived of as the one and 
impartial Deity of the entire world of things and souls, 
a purely national religion was no longer possible. In 
Europe and its colonies such a religion would be an 
anachronism. The complete transition may take long; 
before rite follows dogma generation after generation 
may pass away, but the ultimate result is inevitable. One 
or the other must happen: transformation or disappearance. 

And if this be so, if the stools of religion and nationality 
are getting further and further apart, the question arises, 
on which stool shall we elect to sit ? 

If the Jews are a nation, and we elect to sit on the 
national stool, then it becomes important for us to realize 
that such a choice must inevitably affect the development 
of the Jewish religion. If the Jews were again to form 
a State in Palestine, it could only be on the most modern 
lines. The State would have to leave religion severely 
alone. But, while the pressure of modernity would prevent 
any strong revival of the religion in strictly nationalist 
dress, the very existence of the State would be extremely 
unfavourable to the effective denationalization of the 
religion as a living and spiritual force. It is not without 
significance that the chief continental leaders of the 
nationalist movement should be men who have little or no 
interest in the Jewish religion. That is perfectly logical. 

If, on the other hand, the Jews are not a nation but only 
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a religious brotherhood, then the question arises whether 
we must not endeavour to be true occidentals all along 
the line. Is there not still something to be done, in 
order that the required transformation may forestall and 
anticipate sterility and disappearance? Is it too much to 
hope that Judaism may at last take its place among the 
universal religions of the world ? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued), 


SUPPLEMENT TO § 20. 


A (continued). 


u 
(P. 130, n. 297. 35), comp. Ali b. Musa ibn L., ap. abu 


Bequer, p. 560. 

298, pad Labid b. abi Rabbi (2) about 1290 (Revue dex 
Et. Jwives, XXXVII, 253). 

(299. 0725), Dr. Poznariski reminds me of J. Derenbourg’s 
remark (Opuscules d’ Abou ’l-Walid, pt. ii), that every family 
name ending with » is probably of Spanish origin (see 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 21). He explains our name by librado, 
which he considers as almost a translation of ovan. The last 
comparison is, in my opinion, far-fetched ; /ibrado is pre- 
ferable to my suggestion lawrat, proposed indeed as a 
makeshift 

(300. 025), Salomo b. Samuel “ Laghes ” (?), A. 1363 (MS. 
Casanat. 43, Catal., p. 507). 

(P. 131, n. 302°. Nd), al-Lurki, or al-Lorki (of Lorea, in 
Spain); Suj., p. 270, spells i351 Lawarka; Josef, elder and 
younger, and Josua, probably also two of the name, the 
baptized Hieronymus a Sancta fide, and the translator (Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1059; see Neub. 221841, and Index, Josef, 


pp. 947; 95°, 1165). 
02 
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at 


(P.132,n.306°. 1380), Mddjid (beautiful, excellent, glorious), 
abu (or ibn abi ’1-) Bischr Madjid b. Mufadhdhal (al-Katib) 
al-Israili, composed (1308) an Ardjuza (a kind of poem) 
on medicine, existing in the library of the Khedive (short 
Catal., p. 263, large Catal., VI, 46). Hagi Khalfa, VI, 380, 
n. 13974, gives the title and the beginning, but he calls the 
author Mufadhdhal b. Madjid. 

308». nbwn(bx) Jakob b. Josef al-Malih (so ap. Kaufmann, 
Rev. des Et. Juives, XXXVII, 121); the same as mp, n. 344? 

308°, spoenn Malequi, see under ‘250. 

310%. prwxn(dy), see 2D*. 

310°, “YEND(N), see PON*. 

(311. 77x29), Meborach b. Zair (Yyy), ap. al-Hiti (J. Q. 2., 
IX, 433, 441, where Mubarvak is incorrect); see also 
Landshuth, Onomasticon, p.114, ibn Esra, Comm. on Jona, 
3,5» In a Fragm. of Mr. Adler I found 77319, where the 
waw designates the vowel. 

(P. 133, n. 312>. warn), this name, if at all Hebrew, is 
probably the translation of the Arabic waa Mubaschschir 
(he who announces something good; comp. Harkavy, in 
Rev. des Et. Juwives, XX, 160), hence 316 "win, in the Persian 
ritual, whom Mr. E. N. Adler (‘ The Persian Jews,” J. Q. &., 
X, 605, separate edition, p. 26) would identify with the Gaon 
(ob. 926). On the reference of the name to the Messias, see 
Bacher in Revue des Et. Juives, XXVIII, 290. 

(313. D139, 373), see also Harkavy, in Rev. des Et. Juives, 
XX, 160. 

(315. 1199), atown named Almudevar,see J. Q. R.,VITI, 492. 

(316°. 2770), mbox) ‘o M. al-Daula (corrector of the 
state) ibn pywnbds b. Mordechai (Div. Adl. 8, 25, 168). 

(316°. N77) = sgge? “Habib (Neub., Catal., p. 644, n. 44). 

(316%), read see INN. 

(P. 134) 320°. bub Muleil (corvus)? Jehuda ibn “ Molel,” 
at Oran (Schwab, in Rev. des Et. Juives, XXXIV, p. 179). 

(324. xd), Abraham ibn ‘ow (Neub. 2376). 
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(324. jD1), read see *y. 

(P. 136, n. 326. Sw), Morel d’Amboise, 1308 (Revue des 
Et. Juives, XVII, 309, 327). 

(327. 12070), Samuel wrx (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, 
n. 457; 470). 

(P. 137, n. 328°. 101), Mazmur? Moses Kohen bar M. 
(Neub. 1201). 

(331%. nano), Mu‘habba? (love; al-M., name of a town), 
Josef b. Jehuda ibn M. (Neub. omiss. 68). 

(332%. sna), Moses M., a Karaite, about 1522 (Catal. MSS. 
Indg. Bat. p. 2418; Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 98), Sacharja 
(Simcha Lucki, f. 21 b, 1. 8 from bottom). 

(332°. jon), Mu‘hsin (benefactor), Elasar (Neub. 1533), 
and see ‘ods "13y. 

(333°. "BD), see under Ny¥20, WAND ? 

(P. 138, n. 335. p10"), Jehuda ha-Levi composed some 
poems on Hebrew names, and only on this Arabic one 
(Catal. Neub., p. 648, n. 217), which he might have con- 
sidered as Hebrew, because it was very frequent. In 
Algiers it is pronounced Mimun (Rev. des Et. Juives, XXI, 
149).— form (Neub. 859), M. b. Mas'ud (Neub. ibid. 1592), 
Elasar M. (ibid. 535). Is it “Abr. Mammon,’ ap. E. N. 
Adler? (J. Q. R., X, 602, separate edition, p. 23). 

(338. 1”), Harkavy, in his notes to the Responsa, p. 376, 
makes "wv the father of the mother of Scherira, but see 
ibid., p. 409. 

(339. DIN2D), M. b. Salomo b. Jeschua ha-chaber (J. Q. R., 
IX, 117). 

(339°. ‘20), Kaisarani, p. 153. 

(P. 139, n. 343. ‘bo and ‘Sw), “ Asieh (= Isak?) Almuli ” 
(J. Q. R., VIII, 492). 

(P. 140, n. 346. 1950), Josef b. Salomo (Neub. 2410, in the 
Index, p. 1082, “Molkho”). On the pronunciation of 
the name of the renowned Salomo, see Kaufmann, Revue 
des Et. Juives, XXXIV, 125. 

(Ibid. ‘25n), Isak (Neub. 1111); Abraham Malequi, 1327 
(Rev. des Et. Juives, IV, 52, 53), and Josef b. Salomo Malequi 
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(ibid., XXIV, 291), seems rather to be ‘poxo Maliki (of 
Malaga). __ 

(348°. max), Manbuti? Noach (Neub. 1291). 

348°. 0330 Manadjdjim (astrologer or astronomer), b. 
Fawwal, see under 5yip. 

(P. 141, n. 354. 120), Salomo “ Abenmimir,” 1320 (J.Q. R., 
VIII, 492) read Abenminir? but Jakob 29 (Neub. 317 4, 
in the Index, p. 986, “ Minir?”) is to be corrected 29 ; see 
Landshuth, Onomasticon, p. 110,n.6; Zunz, Lit., p. 268, n. 7. 

(355. 71820), M. b. (2) m9 72 (2) 770 (perhaps 1580? Neub. 
1225); Suleiman ibn M. (ibid. 2537), Samuel b. Moses b. M., 
called ibn Tajjib al-Djabali (al-Hiti, l.¢., p. 442); abu M., 
see under mind, and under jox* and D%, 

(P. 142, n. 359. nD), comp. Zunz, Lit., 597; Mr. E. N. Adler 
(J.Q. R., X, 604, separate edition, p. 25) is to be corrected 
accordingly. 

(360. nyo), M. b. Jakob Esra wrote an encomium to 
javison’s Omer ha-Schikcha. Abraham b. Obadja 03 
(? Neub. 1273). Jehuda M. wrote (1586) MS. Kaufmann 199. 
M. jxoxin “ Tourgeman,” at Oran, 1832 (Schwab, Rev. des Et. 
Juives, XXXIV, 129-130); Isak Miecili b. M. (MS. Ziirich, 
C 204, Schwab, ibid., XXV, 156). 

(P. 144). 362°. Sapo Ma‘ali (nobility, see § 2, p. 229), abu 
‘]-M., son of Maimonides’ sister (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p- 766, 
also in a Fragm. of Mr. Adler) ; see also ndvtbx ty*. 

(366. msn, &e.), b. Josef (Neub. 2328). 

(P. 145). 366°. 95 Muir, see ow*, 

(370. INoyD), lex» “architect” (Dozy, Suppl., I, 172) ; 
yer (Jacut, Index, p. 207, IV, 578); Ibrahim al-‘Haik, or 
jexdl, or al-“Hadjir (Kutubi, Wafaja, p. 39), M. b. Raschid 
(ob. 153 H., Goldziher, Muhamm. Studien, IT, 38); Abraham 
M. (Neub. 2924"). 

(P. 146). 372°. moyibx tonya Mu‘atamid al-Daula (firm 
in the state), b. Karam (Div. Ad. 207, see 073*). 

(373. D$pD), see under aNn*. 

(375. $nxpo) Abraham M. (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, n. 511). 
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(377°. Iw) ? (I neglected to notice the source). 

(P. 147, n. 378". 1390), Muradjdjiz? (who composes or 
recites poems of the metre radjaz?), Benaja b. Saadia 
(Neub. 2328). 

(379. 1790), Abraham Mordechai 771719 (Neub. 1694, 1695, 
1696; O*n yy is wanted in the Index, p. 922).—Probably 
Mordechai is also the origin of the family-name Mordo 
in Greece; for instance, Mordechai Mordo Maurocordato at 
Corfu, 1716 (Revue des Et. Jwives, XXIII, 68). Another 
transformation of M. seems to be s355,+, Jakob b. Mordaweth, 
or Mardoje, mentioned by Mas‘udi (Kitab al-Tanbih, &e., 
apud de Sacy, in Notices et Extr., VII, 187 = Bibliotheca 
geographor. Arab., ed. de Goeje, VIII, 114, comp. Harkavy 
in Luach Achiasaf, 5655, p. 279. —I owe this quotation to 


Dr. Poznanski). 
(380. jx), Abu Marwan b. Walid (not a Jew), Kulligjat, 


MS. at Florence, n. 213 (Hebr. Bibliogr., IX, 93). 

(380°. dy), Isak b. Elia, Jehuda ‘Sp and his son Elia, 
Josef b. Moses (Simcha Lugki, f. 21°). 

(P. 148, n. 382°, read nam), Ahron ibn Mar“haba ? (Neub. 
383; Suj., p. 241, has only Mar“habi, of Mar‘hab). 

(P. 149, n. 391. jNIIwWD), ap. Zunz, 1. c., p. 650, the letter } is 
omitted in print; Moses was also in Alcaniz (Isak b. 
Scheschet, n. 404). 

3 

(P. 306, n. 408°. 1px2), Kaisarani, p. 157, gives two signifi- 
cations of this word, both referring to the Mahometan science 
of tradition, scarcely applicable to a Jewish scholar. 


411, Abbe on Nadjm al-Daula (star of the state), ibn 
abi ’l-Sa‘ud (Div. Adl. 7). 

(P. 307, n. 414°, m2), Kaisarani, p. 222, spells Nahro- 
wani. Mr. E. N. Adler (“The Persian Jews,” J. Q. R., X, 
604, separate edition, p. 251) found a confession ("N) by 

? This edition, of 46 pp., for which I am indebted to the kindness of the 
author, has a title-page, not dated, and not mentioning the Jewisu 
QuarTeRLy Review ; it is a simple reprint up to p. 26, where a third note 
is inserted. 
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R.“ Nissin Nahoraini” (sic) ', who, according to his opinion, 
is probably Saadia’s contemporary, whose adventures are 
described in the xov phy “p, ap. Neubauer, Anecd. Oxon., 
II, 79. This quotation is partly a mistake ; the piece which 
mentions Nissim, head of the academy, 8177), does not 
belong to the ‘ty ’D at all, and this column-title continued 
from pp. 83-88 is probably an error of the printer, since 
the editor, Dr. Neubauer himself (in the preface, p. x), 
distinctly discerns the source of B and C, viz. the book 
Juchasin of Abraham Sacut (ed. Cracovia, f. 119°); but the 
words xby Dy 77D mt, p. 77 at the end of B, probably noted 
in one of the MSS., ought to have been cancelled! The 
source in Juchasin is Natan ha-Babli, but not directly, as 
it seems by the remark in ed. London, p. 85, according 
to which the next source is Samuel ha-Nagid’s Introduction. 

We do not know more of this Nissim, and I almost doubt 
whether al-Nahrawani is correct. He was blind (0'y 11»), 
and might have been called by the same euphemism 'x7173 
(comp. Y83, n. 82). Nissim, however, the author of the 
confession, is probably Nissim b. Jakob of Kairuwan 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2067), and “ Nahoraini,” which is certainly 
incorrect, should perhaps be read Kairuwani. Nissim’s con- 
fession being often printed, Mr. Adler will easily decide 
whether this suggestion is well founded. 

(415. 0N2), Mr. Poznanski is of opinion that this name 
is of the same derivation as that of the old Jewish king 
Dsu N., which is given differently; I am not persuaded 
of the identity. 

(P. 309. 425. 783), abu N. Josef al-Barkuli, see ypra*, 
Nasr Allah (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 


D 
(P. 311, n. 433. DOND), see also 12, n. 715. 
(435. A*PNd), see also Poznanski, J. Q. R., X, 251. 


? Almost the same name is added by Firkowitz to a MS. (Harkavy, 
Studien, V, 117); perhaps he saw it in another MS., like that of Mr. Adler. 
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(P. 312, n. 442. nad), Daniel b. Salomo “Sabtun” (MS. 
Casanat. 157, Catal., p. 570). 

(P. 313) 446”. 11D? Jesaia b. S., MS. Par. Suppl. 1334 
(Revue des Et. Juives, XXXVII, 129); =D. 


(447. TD), myx ’D 8. al-Daula abu Man‘sur, Hebrew 
Elasar (Div. Ad]. 194, see Dow*). 

(P. 315, n. 449. jxdnb), as a proper name in another Fragm. 

(P. 317,n. 457. \10), Kaisaruni, too, has only , II, p. 87. 

(P. 321, n. 470. jroo), pod and pod in a Fragm. of 
Mr. Adler. 

(P. 324), 477. 8130? (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

479°. nsixyd Sa‘addt (plural of n. 480), abu 1-8. Jakob, 
lamented son of the author of Div. Adl. 224. 

(P. 325, n. 481. Td), S. al-aryn. 

(P. 326, before 482, misplaced p. 327), MYD, see NYPD. 

(P. 327) 481°. ipo Sa‘adan (J. Q. R., XI, 673, 674). 

(482. payd), Abraham ben (so) S. of Tetuan, about 1790 
(Romanelli, Massa, pp. 73, 78, comp. Kaufmann, Revue des 
Et. Jwives, XXXVII, 120), In MS. Casanat. 38 (Catal. 
503) is Sa‘adun a family name? Josua pyod7? (ibid. 104, 
Catal., p. 545); Samuel “ Sahadun ” #1 yw (ibid. 216, p. 648). 

(P. 327, n. 482°. dyo), perhaps nyd Su‘ud (felicity); see 
ndyabs 32. 

(P: 330, n. 492. ND; comp. Domina bat Jekutiel, ob. 1604, 
Letterbode, III, 100). 


y 
(P. 332, 0. 495. bypxy), Josia b. Rabbi Meborach al-‘Akuli, 
inventor (?) of a calendar-cycle (E. N. Adler, “The Persian 
Jews,” J. Q. R., X, 587, 623, separate edition, pp. 6, 44’). 
(496. “N3y), Kaisarani, pp. 206, 207, has Ubbadi and Ibadi. 
(P. 337, n. 499. Myds 72y), see ANNTD*, also in a Fragm. of 
Mr. Adler. 


' In the first place in1 mm seems to designate cycle 247 (beginning 
with 4675 =915); the MS. B begins with 1183. The ignorance of Albiruni 
is no proof for the time of Joschia! A cycle of Joschia, or a calendar 
of his, is nowhere else mentioned.—The Bodl. MS. 31999 is said to be 
written 1485, and to contain cycle 281 (a, 1561 ff.)? 


THEOLOGIC L SEMINARY, 
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(P. 338, n. 506. “o1y), Natan al-A. (Div. Adl. 215). 

(P. 339, n. 511. ‘27Y), Kaisarani, p. 187. 

512%. ‘Dy ‘Umeisi, Jachja (Iben Safir, 1, 66, private notice 
of Mr. Poznaiiski), Hamdani, Index, p. 82, has Umeischi. 

(P. 340, n. 512°. ty), mbyibe “y al-Rais Izz al-Daula (dignity 
of the state), abu ’]-Ma‘ali b. abi Ja‘akub ; his Hebrew name 
is Samuel (Div. Adl. 119), his daughter (ibid. 221), and 
see 375*, 

(P. 341, n. 520. xy), Jakob (Romanelli, 1. c., pp. 40, 86). 

(522. Noy), Jehuda wy (MS. Casanat. 98, Catal., p. 544), 
and see D13* and x>y*, 

(P. 480, n. 524. MOY), proper name (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(P. 481, n. 529. DY), abu Isa had the proper name 
Muhammed (b. Isa), according to a notice got by (_ +4) 
ibn‘Hazm (MS. Warner 480, I, f. 39°, private communication 
of Dr. Schreiner, December, 1897). If that be true, he must 
have become a Muslim. See also Poznajski in the J. Q. R., 
X,159. Isa, son of Musardji, was perhaps no Jew? 

(P. 482, n. 531. Ndy), abu ‘I-A. b. al-‘Attar (Div. Adl. 43), 
abu ‘A. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler); and see “Napy. 

(P. 483, n. 536. ‘y), Ahron b. ‘y ha-Kohen, owner of MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 628, where this name is to be supplied accord- 
ing to Hebr. Bibliogr., VI, 114.—The head of an academy 
[probably at Bagdad], by, at his recovery is addressed 
by the anonymous author of Div. Adl. 55; in n. 112 we read 
mdyror mbya 525 abyn 35 yynd by qow xnp2 ‘27, which allusion 
seems to fit better to the Arabic Ali than to Eli, but might 
also be applied to the latter. N.179 (printed in he-Chaluz, 
III, 151) is correctly headed mDxN'D Db, as in line 19 ANT Ww 
midaspa imdy Ay ton by nod wv, the son, called ‘Safi al-Din 
Josua, had finished the Tora—perhaps in the Synagogue on 
Simchat Tora, and hence the allusion to “ascending the 
towers”? Eli is a descendant of the Gaonim (vv. 7 and 
g). To the same Eli seems to be addressed at the death 
of a son n. 219 of the Divan, where we read at the end 
pn na AyD msdo wow) 2d ne. 

Abu Ali (Fragm. of Mr. Adler); b. "By (Div. Adl. 41). 
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(P. 486, n. 540. 7Noy), Amar,” ap. Mortara, Indice, p. 3; 
Asarja b. Abraham b. ‘A., in an old Persian document 
(J. Q. R., XI, 673). 

(545. Voy), abu O. (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

(P. 487, n. 547. Wy), A. b. nbybr (tenth cent., Geiger, 
Zeitschr., X, 172; Harkavy, Studien, V. 237, 1. 9). 

(P. 488, n. 548. ‘woy). Dr. Simonsen (in a private com- 
munication, May 1899) corrects the passage DY 73 Syoe “5 
“’woy (comp. Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 452, Kobez al Jad, II, 37; 
Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibliogr., TI, 152), then y>my OMEN “1. 

(P. 489, n. 552. 9 5y), also Fragm. of Mr. Adler. 

553°. WWapy, abu ’l-‘Ala b. ’y (Div. Adl. 205); he was 
a physician, yaad Sy maar ap waa, and his Hebrew name 
Salomo o''¥9 "wy o»w mndwd; misma ans ay3 xem 525; on 
the death of “the same” Salomo, ibid., n. 206. 

556%. py Akrab? see under n13*, 

(P.585, 0.557. U1pY), is UPN (proper name, ap. Romanelli, 
Massa, pp. 73, 83) a wrong spelling ? 

(558. MON), Moses and Gadella, read Guedalla=Gedalja ? 
“ Avenerama” (2), A. 1329 (ap. Kayserling, Revue des Ft. 
Juives, XXVIII, 116). 


5 


(P. 588, n. 582. nS), alphabetical list of persons belonging 
to this family : 

Abraham, at Damascus, about 1500 (? Neubauer, Aus 
der Petersb. Bibl., p. 28, 118, XXI, b). 

— b. Salomo ha-Rofe (1573, quoted by Elia Maruli, ap. 
Neubauer, l.¢., p.144, comp. upon Maruli, Pinsker, notes, 
p. 187). 

— son, or grandson, of Moses b. Daniel, student of medi- 
cine (REINA = ..b=.5!), nephew of Natanel b. Daniel ; his 
son Moses lived 1757 (Pinsker, App., pp. 131, 143, Abr. b. 
Moses in the Index, and pp. 125, 168, Abraham Rofe ; apud 
Fiirst, Kar., III, 76 bis [only one as physician], and again 
P- 77). 
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One of these three Abr. was possessor of MS. Berlin 246 
(Catal., Abth. 2, p. 96). 

Chajjim b. Jeschua occurs in a MS. which Shapira 
possessed in the year 1881. 

Chisdael, or Chesed-El, b. Daniel b. Moses, physician 
(Pinsker, l.c., p. 168, wanted in the Index, p. 204), about 1700? 

— b. Moses, father of Elia (see this below). The name 
bston occurs as that of the grandfather of Samuel b. Moses 
ibn al-130. 

Daniel b. Moses Jeruschalmi b. Jesaia (1660-81), although 
a physician, is perhaps different from Daniel xpqn2n, see 
Catal. of the Berlin MSS., Abth. 2, p. 99, note 1; in the Index, 
p- 166, n. 350, is wanting). The physician Daniel, who com- 
posed a hymn (Neubauer, 1. c., p. 149, comp. Pinsker, notes, 
p. 124), is perhaps the same ? 

Elia b. Chisdael b. Mose (1654, MS. Firkowitsch 805). 

— (b. Gedalja, 1641-5, at Damascus, Pinsker, 1. c., p. 168; 
Gurland, Ginse, St. Petersb., I, 21, 41). 

— b. Salomo, author of hymns (Pinsker, 1. ¢., pp. 115, 125, 
167 *). [Elia A¥33 Firuz, author of a hymn, ap. Pinsker, l.c., 
pp: 115, 125, 167, is perhaps an abbreviation, *** 7302 j2? or 
no acrostic of the name at all ?] 

Esra b. David b. Moses, about 1700 (Pinsker, p. 175, lin. 
ult., App., p. 168). 

Gedalja, about 1500? (see under n. 582, p. 588). 

— b. Moses (about 1620, father of Elia, see above). 

Jesaia b. Moses, brother of Gedalja and father of Moses. 

Josef b. Moses, physician, about 1620? (Pinsker, p. 168). 
A son of Josef b. Isak copied a medical work in the Arabic 
language, a leaf of which was in possession of the bookseller 
Fischl-Hirsch, a. 1595. 

Moses the jin at Damascus (1641, Gurland, 1. c., I, 21, comp. 


1 Comp. mcr, son of Zerubabel (1 Chron. iii. 20), whence Jesaia b., ‘nm 
in Seder Olam Sutta, and in the forged pedigree of Anan the Karaite (Zunz, 
Gott. Vortr., pp. 144, 147, ed. 1892). Comp. xtyp for wD. 

® Page 167 is wanting in the Index, p. 202, as well as other pages in 
various places, which I shall not enumerate. 
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Pinsker, p. 127), perhaps the same as M. 1h>n7 b. Jesaia 
b. Mose (Pinsker, l.c., p. 168; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 946, 
note 305, where 1654 is a misprint). 

— b. Abraham ha-Rofe (1751, see Abraham), 

— b. Daniel b. Moses, about 1700 (Pinsker, 1. ¢., p. 168). 

— b. Jesaia, see above, M. jin. 

— b. Salomo b. Moses b. Jesaia b. Salomo, possessor of 
MS. Berlin, n. 250 (Catal., Abth. 2, p. 102). 

Natanel b. Daniel b. Moses (1744, Pinsker, p. 168). 

Obadja b. Chisdael b. Daniel (Pinsker, 1. c., ibid.). 

Samuel, about 1500? (see under n. 582, p. 588). 

(P. 590.) 584°. wa 125 Fakhr al-Din, a relation of Sa‘ad 
al-Daula; about 1290 (Revue des Et. Juives, XXXVI, 253; 
see under n. 218°). 

(P. 593, n. 596. iN>SD), see under 3D. 

(600. 375), proper name (Fragm. of Mr. Adler); the copyist 
of MS. Casanat. 202, I, 111 and x, is Nissim, not his son 
Samuel, as the Catal., pp. 632, 633, supposes. 


Abu ’1-F. ha-Levi, see under ‘28; a lamentation (mn) 
on the death of abu ’I-F. b. 5x2073, father-in-law of Izz 
al-Daula b. abi Ja‘akub (Div. Adler 183, to him is addressed 
n. 181), comp. mybx say*; the author mentions Daniel, 
Jecheskiel o™Y Ww Dy 322 (comp. under y'37*), Josef, Jefet, 
Pinchas, Samuel and Jehosef. 


¥ 
(P. 597, 0. 613. »N¥), Jomtob finn b. Salomo ibn al-‘S., 
A. 1378 (MS. Casanat. 24, Catal., p. 489). 
(P. 598, n. 615), IN3¥ ‘Sabbag (dyer), see 7MND*. 
(P. 599, n. 620°. 38), proper name (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 
(P. 601), 635°. nbyibe tbs ‘Safi al-Daula (pure, or select of 
the state), by-name of Josua, son of Eli (Div. Adl. 179, 
see by), 
Pp 
(P. 603, n. 654. o2vDNp), comp. Ll Vessillo, 1880, p. 371. 
List of the persons known to me: 
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Abraham, at Jerusalem, about 1160-1170 (Benjamin of 
Tudela, f. 39°, ed. Asher, English, p. 74); Asulai, see under 
a7 nxi32 (II, 45, ed. Benjacob), at first confounded him 
with Abraham ha-Levi of the sixteenth century. Abraham 
hb. Jehuda syooxpnrpds, at Ancona, 1711 (Lampronti, art. 
wip, f. 199°). 

Bechai (see § 10) or Bachiel (MS. Carmoly 99) or Bafiel 
(De los Rios, Hist. dos Judios, I, 403), physicians, probably 
sons of the physician Moses, at Saragossa, 1232, nnawnn 
‘202nn (of a learned family, and after these words we have 
probably to supply °23, in Letters of Maimonides, f. 31°, ed. 
Amsterdam ; Kayserling, Geschichte, II, 278; Gratz, VII, 34; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 65; Add. to Catal. Bodl., p. 777). 

Bechai, a physician, mentioned in a medical MS. (written 
in the year 1482), f. 260 (now MS. Berlin 232, Catal., Abth. 2, 
p. 84, col. 2, end); ‘w20v»p (sic) perhaps the same as the 
before-named. [Bechai b. Salomo, perhaps of the same 
family, is mentioned by a nephew of Pinchas, perhaps Isak 
b. Benvenisti, see Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 474; against 
Neubauer, Monatsschr... XX, 512, in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr., 
X, 120, comp. Hist. Litt. de la France, XXVII, 524.] 

Bonafoux “Alcocantin” (I forgot where I found this 
transcription) posyipox DIDNI2, at Avignon, was the brother 
of the mother of Josef Kohen. He was, 1495-1510, at 
Nicopolis (MS. Leon 30, apud Neubauer, Rapport, 1873, 
p. 368; unknown to Loeb, Joseph Haccohen, p. 16, and to 
Kaufmann, Revue des Et. Juives, XXI, 294). 

Chanoch b. Bechai (1161 ?), author of a work about the 
calendar, MS. Munich 142, and a fragment in n. 109 (comp. 
Bibliotheca Mathemat., 1896, p. 81). The name Bechai is 
frequent at Saragossa, where we have met with Bechai 
al-Constantini at 1232. 

Chanoch b, Salomo b. Chanoch, of the family ‘22n7, 
probably about 1370, and the family of Salomo b. Chanoch 
(see below), author of the book obs mx about 7137 ALWYN, 
philosophically treated, existent in several MSS. ; see the 
Catal. of the Hebr. MSS. in Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 56, comp. p. 63. 
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Jehuda, of the family ‘22n7, for whom the MS. 312? of 
De Rossi has been written in Nwpx (Nicosia). De Rossi 
and Perreau (Bollettino Ital. di studi orient., I, 451) refer 
him to Constantinople, to which I have put a sign of 
interrogation (Catal. Codd. hebr. Lugd. Bat. p. 258). 
I think now that he belongs to the family derived from 
Constantine. 

Jehuda is also, beyond doubt, the Hebrew name of Leon 
Constantini of Candia at Ferrara, 1618 (Soave, Corriere 
Israel., 1866, p. 255) 

Josef Constantini, about 1200, at Calatayud (Kala‘at Ajub), 
named by Jehuda al-Charisi (Tachkemoni, f. 63; Carmoly, 
Histoire des médecins, p. 71). 

Moses Constandini (sic), at Aleppo, about 1160-70, men- 
tioned by Benjamin of Tudela (f. 50°, ed. Asher, Eng. transl., 
p. 88). 

Moses “ Algostantini ” (sic, for Alqostantini?), in Spain, 
under Jayme (1232 ?), see Amador de los Rios, Storia, I, 403, 
and another Moses at Valencia (ibid., p. 404). 

Obadja b. Bonafoux, of Nicopolis, 1511-1515 (Loeb, Josef 
Haccohen, p. 16 ; Rev. des Et. Juives, XVI, 35 ff.; Kaufmann, 
ibid., XXI, 295). 

Obadja b. Salomo ben (ibn) al-Constantini (Letters of 
Maimonides, f. 32°, not 35” and 36, as ap. Carmoly, Hist. des 
médecins, p. 72, who makes him the father of Salomo and 
grandfather of Chanoch without giving any argument). 

Salomo (Don) b. Bechai, 1406, contemporary of the 
poet Salomo da Piera (Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 110, and MS. 
Halberstam, n. 340, f. 29). 

Salomo b. Muse, see above, Bechai, 1232. 

Salomo (Don) b. Don Chanoch, 1352, at Burgos, author 
of the book mipwy din, see Catal. of the Hebrew MSS. of 
Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 62. 

Todros b. Moses wrote (1380) the MS. of Paris, 1110; his 
grandson (anonymous?) completed it 1475 (see Hamaggid, 
1862, p. 175); notwithstanding the character of the writing 
it is said to be the same! The disputant mentioned there 
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is of Huesca (see Bollettino Ital. di studi orient., N.S., p. 3353 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 110. 

I conclude this enumeration with some instances of the 
last two centuries :-— 

Tsak b. Abraham ‘yu20Dp)x, at Ancona, eighteenth cent. 
(Mortara, Indice, p. 2, quotes Lampronti, ” “2 passim, see, 
for instance, under pt), f. 40°). 

Rajfaele “Cosstantini,” 1881 (Vogelstein und Rieger, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, II, 410, in the Index, p. 443, 
“Costantino ”’). 

Sabaton (=Sabbatai ?), of Canea, at Marseilles, 1775 (Rev. 
des Et. Jwives, XIII, 109). 

Samson Samuel Const., at the occasion of whose wedding 
with Ricca Consola Fano (before 1776) Rafael Levi composed 
a Hebrew sonetto, published, with an Italian translation, in 
the collection of this poet, printed at Livorno, 1776, with 
the title nba wyph (M. Lattes in J7 Vessillo, 1880, p. 370 ; this 
book is mentioned in Benjacob’s Thesaurus, p. 222, n. 229, 
after Zedner, p. 434). 

(P. 604) 654°. ?MN™p, so this name of a family in the 
north of Africa is spelt by Romanelli (J/assa, p. 82,“ Abraham 
son of the late Jehuda of Tetuan,” residing at Mogador, to 
whom his son writes), but Jehuda b. Abraham b. Jehuda 
spells it ux np (Catal. Bodl., p. 698, 1336; M. Lattes, Notizie, 
pp: 42,43; comp. Heb. Bibliogr., XX, 58), perhaps Spanish 
Coriat ? 

(656. ‘Ntp) Samuel Cazani, at Venice, A. 1607 (Revue des 
Et. Jwives, XXIII, 142, not mentioned by Mortara, Indice, 
p- 18). 

(657°. xovp) ? Josef b.P, mentioned by Mas‘udi, 1. c. (Bibl. 
geogr. arab., VIII, 114); a Syriac name ? 


5 

(P. 609, n. 692. y'39), ibn abu ’]-R. Daniel ha-Kohen 
odynds pads, lamentation on his death (Div. Adl. 167), from 
which we learn that Daniel corrected some quotations of 
poets :— 
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p’aia paren mdsp 33ND OAMPw3 OY D’PM 
pars wy nat mom (sic) IPD mM WT NO TWH 

D7 Tw ON Vw MeN anyd od por orem 
DON) MIN OD Veen NIN Sy yaxenn sy sot dy 


The poet invokes God to console Samuel dx py 123, learned 
in the Hebrew and Arabic languages, nosm pox nia dwom 
psy pwday p’nd, then R. Jehuda, roan wwn Jecheskiel 
(comp. under 073*, ty*, 15*), Jehosef, Jefet, Salomo, Saadia, 
Jeschua, Pinchas, Isak, Josef, Daniel. (N.189 is addressed 
to one Daniel nanxyndsx Sap sy; there is mentioned Saadia 
who has two sons, then my jp? Jehoschua, Esra and Elia ; 
is Daniel mb: wen, addressed in n. 33, a different person ?) 
I suggest, but had not the opportunity to verify, the identity 
of the Samuel mentioned with Samuel ha-Kohen ben abi 
]-R. 72ND PAA wins xnanods oh xo d=p, to whom 
n. 170 is addressed. See also pbx pow*. 
(P. 613, n. 705. 8¥), abu ’1-R., see *Nsi*, 


wv 

(P. 615, n. 719. TM”), at the death of Isak b. al-Sch., head 
of the academy Geon Ja‘akob [at Babylon], is composed 
Div. Adl. 214; his descendants are Elasar and (the grand- 
sons ?) Jehosef and Saadia. 

720°. nyw (Fragm. of Mr. Adler) is abbreviated from 
nye? 

(721. yw), a physician, whose daughter is mentioned in 
Div. Adl. 195. 

(P. 616, n. 728. 7), comp. jp", ap. Benjamin of Tudela, 
p- 54, ed. Asher, Engl. transl., p. 95. 

729°. maw Schakila? E. Fagnan (Revue des Et. Juives, 
XXVIII, 296) remarks that the family name Bou Chekila 
is a diminutive of “chekla,” a kind of dress. Freytag, 
TI, 244, has only alg. 

(P. 617, n. 734. Dow), mdb ‘w Sch. al-Daula (sun of the 
siate), abu *l-‘Husein ibn abi ’1-Rabi‘, brother of Daniel ? 
(see under 27*), a poem at the birth of a son in Div. Adl. 

VOL. XII. P 
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194; there are mentioned Isak and Saadia, but I have only 
glanced at the poem. His son Elasar, see under 370*. 
wow jax pi (Revue des Et. Juives, XXXVII, 129, MS. Par. 
Suppl. 1337), is perhaps an anonymous author, who alludes 
to Psalm ]xxii. 13: Ow }2" wow 195by 2 

Abnbs cow (Sun of the state), by-name of a relation of 
Sa‘ad al-Daula, about 1290 (Revue des Et. Jwives, XXXVI, 
253, see under 218°*), 

(P. 619) 741°. "BY? see abu ‘dy*, 

(P. 620) 749°. mb aw (Khuadja) Scharaf al-Daula 
(altitude, noblesse of the state), Jechiskijja, x7pp ‘bys D5, 
which I read \.!, head of the Karaites, at Bagdad (also 
Chiskijja, see Catal. MSS. hebr. Lugd., p. 235, Pinsker, p. 233, 
Append., pp. 53, 178, ha-Lebanon, V, 280, Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XIII, 136 ; Cazés, in Rev. des Et. Jwives, XX, 82; Gottlober, 
Toledot ha-Kar., p. 210), to whom is addressed n. 118 of 
Div. Adl. This testimonial of such a by-name in the 
thirteenth century is of some importance; the name 
Buzurkh Mihr, in an old MS. (l.¢.), remains the more 
problematic. 


n 
(P. 624) 771°. apn Thika? (trust, man of confidence), Esra 
ben (ibn) al-Th., to whom n. 47 of Div. Adl. is addressed. 





B. 


Mr. D. Cazés, in his Essai sur Vhistoire des Israélites de 
Tunisie, Paris, 1889, compiles the names of Tunisic Jews 
in different groups, from which I make some extracts, with 
very few explanatory notes. 

P. 175 names “dont le sens est perdu”; I shall try to 
transcribe some in Arabic letters. He mentions even 
“Cohen,” whose signification cannot be lost to the Jews! 
I give the names literally: Doutb Ways, Fillouz (p»sls? 
Ghanem et, Halimi cei>, Jami cele Or ree, Jarmon 
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use, Jouari S\y=, Koschkasch, vulgo Coscas, (3\X2S or 
Usle*>? Muzouz jy Nataf thi, Sagron ysp-e0, Schelli 
ie? Schemmama, vulgo Scemama or Samama, UL, 
Serour jy-0 or jy-~? Sfez [Sfedj?] nto, Setbon yyrtw or 


yypdu? [Smaja is Hebrew Mynw?], Soutd s25 [read Suweid], 
Toubiana Glyyb, Younis mix. (= Jonas), Zerafu ily, 
Zerouk yp? 

P.176=“Noms de métiers”’: B. En arabe.—Ammar, Attal, 
Bahamni (so), Baramés, Ben(!) Attar, Berda, Bitan, Cah- 
lul(?) Casbi (or Cassabi), Cohen, Dahan (or Ben Dahan), 
Dahbi, Doukhan(!), Flah (!), Ganouna, Haddad, Hadida, 
Haouani, Hattab, Jaoui (Ben Jaoui, or Bijaoui), Kabla, 
Khallaf, Lahmi, Nakasch [read Nakkasch], Nijar (or Najar), 
Ouakil (b:»), R&ccah, Sebag, Sefar, Taieb, Tebika, Touma, 
Troujeman, Zafrani, Zarka, Zeitoun. 

P. 177.‘ Noms provenant dune particularité quelconque.” 
B. En arabe.—Abou-Derham, Allouch, Arki, Beida, Belaisch 
[see wy], Beiladina [this name and the following seem to 
be composed of Bu=abu], Bellaham, Bellahsen, Benaiouch, 
Boubli, Bounan (vulg. Bonan) [this name seems rather a 
Romanic than an Arabic one], Boudjenah, Bouhobza [13x 
moj and 8225 138], Bourgel, Cohen (!), Dekiar, Demri [read 
Damiri?], Drei ['y778], Elladaani, Farjon [2], Ghozlan, 
Hababo, Haccon, Haddouk, Hadria, Haick [7x7], Halfon, 
Halifi, Hamami, Hassan, Khrif(?), Maarek [xx 364], 
Marzouk, Moatti [‘o»?], Mouli, Saada, Saadon, Sahal, 
Sahala, Sellam, Slama (sic, see n. 467], Tahar, Touil (sic, 
byw), Yaisch (or Benyaisch), Zerdi. 

P.178. “5. Noms étrangers.” D. Arabes, Grees, &e.— 
Abbou, Benmoussa, Calé (abbreviation of Kalonymos), 
Fouad, Gheni, Rechid, Vais (for Weiss) [or rather Dx1?], 
Zana. 


C. 


M. Franco, Essai sur Uhist. des Israélites de l’Envpire 
Ottoman, Paris, 1897, p. 285, gives the following names of 
Arabic origin: Al-Fazza (sic) and Fiz (of Fez), al-Cabés 

P2 
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(sic, of Gabés), Ab Talion [not y>vax?], Al-Tabib (the physi- 
cian), Al-Colombre(!), Al-Bordji, Al-Fandari (or Alfoundari) 
Al-HaAlel (sic), Abou Ishak, Abu Daram (sic), Aboul Afia, 
Sidi, Sid (Seigneur), Hagége (ou Haggés) [3xin and mn 4], 
Annabi (or Oun-Nabi) [see above, n. 408°]. 


D. 


I collect here some dubious names which I do not venture 
to transcribe in Hebrew letters, arranged without exactitude 
according to the alphabet. 

Abdus, Nissim (Revue des Et. Jwives, XVI, 178). 

Avenacaza, Asach (=Isak), 1308 (J. Q. R., VIII, 492). 

Abenbontriou, Azer (perhaps ibn Botarel? J. Q. R., 
VIII, 492). 

Abenfulo, Abraham (Revue des Et. Jwives, XVI, 182, 198). 

Aventilea, Bonafos, at Calatayud (J. Q. R., VIII, 492). 

Abentueli or Abentrevi, Jusuf (Jacobs, Sources, p. 400, 
J.Q. R., VITI, 496). 

Alatzar, Samuel (Rev. des Et. Jwives, XXVIII, 116). 

Arrabi, Asach (Isak al-Rabi? J. Q. R., VIII, 492). 

Atabus (Rev. des Et. Jwives, XV, 126). 

Bou [abu] Schekila, see n. 729”. 

Gozlan, Jakob (Rev. des Et. Jwives, XIV, 302) is perhaps 
the German Joslan=Joslein, diminutive of Josef? but see 
Ghozlan, ap. Cazés, Hssai, p. 177. 

7339 or 730, Suleiman b. Abraham (Neub. 405, corrected 
in the Index, p. 1094). There is a place Mugheira, from 
which is derived al-Mugheiri, Suj., p. 250. 


END OF PART I. 
M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 
(To be continued.) 
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ODE TO ZION. 


(Words of Love and Honour to the Holy Land, and of 
strong Longing to see her and to abide in her.) 


JEHUDAH HALeEvI (1086). 


Zion, wilt thou not ask if peace’s wing 
Shadows the captives that ensue thy peace, 
Left lonely from thine anciené shepherding ? 


From west and east and north and south—world-wide— 
From all those far and near, without surcease, 
Take Peace—and Peace to thee from every side. 


And Peace from him that in captivity 
Longeth, and giveth tears like Hermon’s dew, 
Yearning to shed them on the hills of thee. 


To weep thy woe my cry is waxen strong :— 
But dreaming of thine own restored anew 
I am a harp to sound for thee thy song. 


My heart to Bethel sorely yearneth yet, 
Peniel and Mahanaim; yea, where’er 

In holy concourse all thy pure ones met. 

There the Shechinah dwelt in thee; and He, 


God thy Creator, lo, He opened there 
Toward the gates of Heaven the gates of thee. 


And only glory from the Lord was thine 

For light; and moon and stars and sunshine waned 
Nor gave more light unto thy light divine. 
O I would choose but for my soul to pour 

Itself where then the Spirit of God remained, 
Outpoured upon thy chosen ones of yore. 
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Thou art the royal house; thou art the throne 
Of God; and how come slaves to sit at last 
Upon the thrones which were thy lords’ alone? 


Would I were wandering in the places where 
God’s glory was revealed in that time past, 
Revealed in thee to messenger and seer! 


And who will make me wings that I may fly, 
That I may hasten thither far away 
Where mine heart’s ruins ’mid thy ruins lie? 


Prostrate upon thine earth, I fain would thrust 
Myself, delighting in thy stones, and lay 
Exceeding tender hold upon thy dust. 


Yea, standing by the burial-places there 
Of mine own fathers, I would wondering gaze, 
In Hebron, at each chosen sepulehre ; 


And pass into thy forest, and incline 
To Carmel, and would stand in Gilead’s ways 
And marvel at the Mount Abarim thine ; 


Thy Mount Abarim and thy Mountain Hor, 
There where the two great luminaries sleep, 
Which were thy teacher and thy light before. 


The life of souls thine air is; yea, and thou 
Hast purest myrrh for grains of dust; and deep 
With honey from the comb thy rivers flow. 


Sweet to my soul ’twould be to wander bare 
And go unshod in places waxen waste— 
Desolate since thine oracles were there ; 


Where thine Ark rested, hidden in thine heart, 

And where, within, thy Cherubim were placed, 
Which in thine innermost chambers dwelt apart. 
I will cut off and cast away my crown 


Of locks, and curse the season which profaned 
In unclean land the Nazarites, thine own. 
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How shall it any more be sweet to me 
To eat or drink, beholding, unrestrained, 
Dogs rend thy tender whelps unsparingly ? 
Or how shall light of day at all be sweet 
Unto mine eyes, while still I see them killed— 
Thine eagles—caught in ravens’ mouths for meat ? 


O cup of sorrow! gently! let thy stress 

Desist a little! for my reins are filled 
Already, and my soul, with bitterness. 
I, calling back Aholah’s memory, 

Drink thine hot poison; and, remembering 
Aholibah, I drain the dregs of thee. 
Zion! O perfect in thy beauty! found 

With love bound up, with grace encompassing, 
With thy soul thy companions’ souls are bound: 
They that rejoice at thy tranquillity, 

And mourn the wasteness of thine overthrow, 
And weep at thy destruction bitterly ; 

They from the captive’s pit, each one that waits 
Panting towards thee; all they bending low 
Each one from his own place, towards thy gates ; 

The flocks of all thy multitudes of old 
That, sent from mount to hill in scattered flight, 
Have yet forgotten nevermore thy fold ; 


That take fast clinging hold upon thy skirt, 





Striving to grasp the palm-boughs on thine height, 


To come to thee at last with strength begirt. 


Shinar and Pathros—nay, can these compare 
With thee in state? And can thy purity, 
And can thy light? be like the vain things there ? 


And thine anointed—who among their throng 
Compareth? Likened unto whom shall be 

Levites and seers and singers of thy song? 

1 Thummim and Urim. 
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Lo! it shall pass, shall change, the heritage 
Of vain-crowned kingdoms; not all time subdues 
Thy strength; thy crown endures from age to age. 


Thy God desired thee for a dwelling-place ; 
And happy is the man whom He shall choose 
And draw him nigh to rest within thy space. 


Happy is he that waiteth ;—he shall go 
To thee, and thine arising radiance see 
When over him shall break thy morning glow; 


And see rest for thy chosen; and sublime 
Rejoicing find amid the joy of thee 
Returned unto thine olden youthful time. 
Nina Davis. 
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DR. GINSBURG’S EDITION OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


Dr. CurisTiAN D. Ginspure@ has, for the last thirty 
years, devoted all his indefatigable energies to the study 
of the Massora and the Hebrew text of the Bible. After 
a critical study of Rabbi Jacob ben Chajim’s Introduction 
to his Rabbinical Bible, and Elias Levita’s Massora!, he 
proceeded to the collection and explanation of all the 
available Massoretic material?. Dr. Ginsburg has now 
produced as the ripe fruit of all his labours a critical 
Massoretic edition of Holy Writ*, the scope and plan of 


1 Jacob ben Chajim Ibn Adonijah’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, 
Hebrew and English ; with Explanatory Notes, second edition, 1867. The 
Massoreth Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita, being an exposition of the Massoretic 
Notes on the Hebrew Bible, or the Ancient Critical Apparatus of the Old 
Testament, In Hebrew, with an English Translation and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, 1867. 

2 The Massora.. Compiled from MSS., alphabetically and lexically 
arranged. 4 vols., imperial folio, 1880-1897 (vol. IV in the press). In 
the ‘‘ Massoretic Studies” which I contributed to this Review, 1896 and 
1897, I discussed, as occasion served, several points of this work. I reserve 
a full discussion till after the appearance of the fourth volume. The 
criticism is still called for, notwithstanding Baer’s Notice (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XL, pp. 743-758). Baer does not even 
mention the main defect :—the omission of the sources of these Massoretic 
Notes. He furthermore censures Ginsburg’s scrupulous fidelity to his text, 
the mistakes and contradictions of which are left uncorrected. This, 
in my opinion, is rather a merit, for the Massora can only be studied with 
success if the sources are edited in their original form. Critical science 
has no hankering for a Massoretic code, from which textual criticism 
would derive little profit, as the material for study would not be the 
original Massora, but its revision. 

8 Ow DDT °D Sy) TNONA DS OP IT OPO wIpA NED AYaw ONY 
POR po .ayaey2 TW Meo Ow OMIM OPN PY rand pO NM oeyN oY 
DOT 137-—TPw 2D Pon Or2—NwNr2, London, 1894. The non-Massoretic 
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which he has described in a voluminous work of 1028 pages, 
which appeared in London in 1897, under the title of 
Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible. As all questions relating to the new edition 
are exhaustively discussed in this Introduction, and even 
more roateria] is submitted than is necessary in a preface, 
an analysis of this Introduction is naturally at the same 
time an appreciation of the entire edition. I do not wish 
this study to be regarded as a notice of the new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible. I confess that I have not yet specially 
studied this work, which on its first appearance did not, 
whether justly or otherwise, attract particular attention, 
and for the adequate examination of which there has indeed 
not yet been enough time. A satisfactory appreciation of 
the work, whose importance, from whichever side we 
regard it, is undeniable, can only be possible after close 
and protracted study; and the final verdict of Biblical 
science on the new notes to the old Text should not be 


hurried. Dr. Ginsburg tells us that he has followed 
Jacob ben Chajim’s Text. In his Introduction he expresses 
with commendable clearness and brevity the differences 
between his and other editions as follows :— 


“The Text. 


1. The Text itself is based upon that of the first edition 
of Jacob ben Chajim’s Massoretic Recension, printed by 
Bomberg, at Venice, in the year 1524-1525. Existing 
Hebrew Bibles, which profess to follow Jacob ben Chajim’s 
Text, have admitted in the course of years many unwarranted 
variations from it and many errors. 

2. No variations, however strongly supported by Hebrew 
MSS. and Ancient Versions, are introduced in the Text 
itself, which has been compiled strictly in accordance with 
the Massora collected from the MSS. 


title of the edition I will discuss in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissensch. d. Judenthums, 
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3. All variations are relegated entirely to the margin. 

4. While the modern divisions of chapters and verses are 
noted for the sake of convenience, the Text is arranged 
according to the ancient chapters and sectional divisions 
of the Massora and the MSS., which are thus restored. 

5. It uniformly reproduces the Dageshéd and Raphéd 
letters, which are found in all the best Massoretic MSS., 
but which have been omitted in all the current printed 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. 

6. The ancient Massoretic chapters, called Sedarim, are 
also indicated throughout in the margin ayainst their 
respective places. 


The Margin. 


7. Kethiv remains unpointed in the Text, but in the 
margin the words are punctuated twice according to the 
Kethib and according to the Keri, so that the differences 
cannot escape notice. (I have shortened this paragraph.) 

8. The margin contains the various readings of the 
different standard codices which are quoted in the Massora 
itself, but which have long since perished. 

g. It gives the various readings found in the MSS. and 
Ancient Versions. 

10. It gives the readings of the Eastern and Western 
Schools against those words which are affected by them, 
lists of which are preserved, and given in the Model Codices 
and in certain special MSS. 

11. It also gives against the affected words the variations 
between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali, hitherto not indi- 
cated in the margin. These had been consigned to the end 
of the large editions of the Bible which contain the 
Massora of Jacob ben Chajim. 

12. It gives, in some instances, readings of the Ancient 
Versions which are not supported by MS. authority. 

13. It gives, for the first time, the class of various readings 
called Sevirin against every word affected by them. These 
Sevirin in many MSS. are given as the substantive textual 
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reading, or as of equal importance with the official Keri. 
These readings have been collected from numerous MSS.” 

Dr. Ginsburg followed the text of Jacob ben Chajim in 
his notes, which in reality form the kernel of his work. 
He works independently of other editors of the sacred text, 
relying upon a considerable number of early MSS. and edi- 
tions which were printed when the Press was in its infancy. 
Using only those sixty Bible codices and twenty-four 
editions described by him, he was equipped with a better 
critical apparatus than his predecessors, Jacob ben Chajim, 
Elias Levita in his Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, Menachem di 
Lonzano in Ov T'érah, Salomo of Norzi in Minchath Shai. 
The last two seem, by the way, to have been quite neglected 
by Dr. Ginsburg. Only with the views of Baer, his old 
and now deceased rival, does he in the notes to his Bible 
and in his Introduction tacitly and explicitly endeavour 
to harmonize his conclusions. This is, however, only the 
case with the notes to the last two parts of the edition. 
but not in the Pentateuch; and hence a revision of the 
notes on the five Books of Moses is promised, in order to 
give the entire work uniformity and consistency. One 
must, perforce, be content with this procedure, as well as 
with the whole plan of the work sketched by the editor 
down to the Variae Lectiones of the Ancient Versions. 

Many will disagree with our author in the points to 
be mentioned. Not even those who in principle are agreed 
with Dr. Ginsburg on his use, for purposes of textual 
criticisms, of the ancient translation, but would feel some 
scruples about such thoroughgoing recourse to them, 
bearing in mind the present state of the Septuagint, 
Peschitta, and Targums. 

The absence of a critical edition of these versions, and 
the obscurity in which the method followed by translators 
is still wrapped, can hardly justify the deduction of varia- 
tions in the original text from variations in the translation. 
Isolated instances do not justify the assumption of a different 
text, till the character of the translation of a Biblical text 
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has been determined by careful induction, according to the 
methods adopted by Wellhausen and Driver in their study 
of the LXX on the Book of Samuel, and by Baumgartner 
in his Ltudes critiques sur l'état du teate du Livre des 
Proverbes, which comprise a study of the LXX and Targum 
on that book. Besides, Dr. Ginsburg does not proceed 
systematically. He himself states (p. 180) that he had 
not yet finished the re-translation of the Greek Bible into 
Hebrew. 

The editor also adopts conjectural variations suggested 
by the textual critics; and on the strength of these two 
methods this edition of the Hebrew Bible is characterized 
as @ critical as well as a Massoretic text. 

I am, however, of the opinion that Dr. Ginsburg has 
here attempted the solution of two problems, each of which, 
by itself, is justified, while both are mutually exclusive 
and cannot therefore be solved simultaneously. 

A Massoretic edition of the Bible can only give the 
Massoretic, i.e. the traditional, text, while a critical edition 
aims at the restoration of the original and its substitution 
for the traditional text. The Massora is the lower criticism, 
conjectural emendation belongs to the higher criticism. 
Even, however, if we discarded the points of opposition 
between these two tendencies we cannot approve of 
Dr.Ginsburg’s procedure, because his “ conjectural ” criticism 
is extremely defective, one might even say accidental and 
arbitrary. Besides, the interpolation of these suggested 
“emendations ” disturbs the survey of an integral tradition. 

It would therefore have enhanced the value of this new 
edition if its editor had confined himself to the presentation 
of the Massoretic text, leaving other criticisms to Haupt’s 
Rainbow Bible and similar works, like Gratz’s Emenda- 
tiones in plerosque Sacrae Scripturae V. T. Libros, &e. 

Before going into details I will add one more remark 
of a general nature. Neither the Hebrew Bible nor the 
Introduction is intended for the beginner. 

One might fairly expect that all the scientific work 
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already accomplished in this field should have been utilized. 
This has not been done, though the Introduction runs to 
1028 pages. Dr. Ginsburg’s Introduction, which deals only 
with a fragment of Biblical Isagogies, viz. the History of 
the Text, omitting the Ancient Versions, surpasses in 
compass all modern introductions, but is behind them in 
its scanty incorporation of Modern Literature. The whole 
work is characterized by an amplitude which occasionally 
becornes wearisome. 


2. 


The Introduction falls into two parts. The first part 
discusses in eight chapters the external form of the Biblical 
Text (pp. 1-113), the second, in thirteen chapters (pp. 114- 
976), deals with the text itself. 

The last two chapters, which contain a history of MSS. 
till the year 1513, and of ancient printed editions till the 
year 1528, may be regarded as an independent third part. 
This is followed by interesting appendices, detailed indices, 
and tables (pp. 977-1028). The history of the external 
division of the text is rightly treated in line of descent 
and not in chronological order, which would have rendered 
review more difficult and could not have been fixed with 
certainty. 

In the first chapter (pp. 1-8) the order of the several 
books is discussed. The oldest account is contained in the 
famous Boraitha 7’. B. Baba Bathra, 14 b, which, however, 
omits the Pentateuch. The second citation from the 
Boraitha, which names the authors of the Biblical books, 
beginning with Moses the writer of the Thora, shows, 
however, that the Boraithas must have originally also 
contained the order of the five Books of Moses, though 
this is omitted in extant editions. This has already been 
noticed by Krochmal, Kerem Chemed, V, 57. 

Dr. Ginsburg is therefore incorrect when he says (p. 1) of 
this Boraitha: “Passing over the Pentateuch, about which 
there never has been any doubt.” The five Megilloth which, 
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like the Pentateuch, are used in the Liturgy are on this 
account in MSS., as they are also in the most ancient 
printed editions (and even in Norzi), often incorporated 
with the Pentateuch. The order in these MSS. and editions 
is the same as that in which they are read at the festivals. 
Dr. Ginsburg, without even mentioning this notorious fact, 
arranges in tabular form four different orders of the five 
scrolls. It is obvious that I and V, which are identical, 
are arranged according to the ritual; III is chronological ; 
II follows the ritual but begins with Purim; IV is chrono- 
logical, but Koheleth is placed after instead of before 
Lamentations. 

In reality, therefore, there are only two classifications, 
the ancient, according to chronology, and the modern, which 
follows the liturgy and is given in the appendix to the 
Pentateuch. The order of the early prophets exhibits no 
deviations. The later prophets, however, are found in 
three different classifications (p. 6). 

The largest number of variations are found in the order 
of the Hagiographa. A table on page 7 gives no less than 
eight different arrangements. Careful examination, how- 
ever, will reduce these to three. The differences between 
I, II, Ill, VII, VIII, are very slight: these can, therefore, 
be considered as practically identical; IV and V are also 
similar; VI is unique. Dr. Ginsburg is therefore right in 
accepting the traditional order, which is supported by most 
of the MSS. 

In chapters ii-v Dr. Ginsburg treats of the open and 
closed Parshioth, the division into chapters which we owe 
to the Vulgate, the Sedras of the Palestinian triennial 
cycles, and the Parshioth of the Babylonian annual cycle 
(pp. 9-67). 

As I intend shortly to publish an essay on this subject, 
to which I have devoted some considerable time, I will not 
on this occasion enter into detailed criticisms. The wealth 
of material which Dr. Ginsburg gathered from MSS. is most 
clearly set forth, and Baer, who had occupied himself with 
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this branch of the Massora for several decades !, is corrected 
in several particulars. 

I do not understand why Dr. Ginsburg treats of the 
division into chapters before the much earlier divisions 
into Sedras. 

Limited space prevents discussion of the three following 
chapters on the verse-division, number of words and letters 
(pp. 68-113). 

My “ Massoretic Studies,” which appeared in this REVIEW 
(1896-1897), deal with these topics; and an essay which 
will appear in this REview will discuss Dr. Ginsburg’s 
method. 

We now proceed to the second part of the work under 
notice. 


3. 


In the chapter “ Dagesh and Raphé” (pp. 114-136) the rule 
about the placing of the Raphé line over Nn 5 3 7.3 3 and other 
quiescent letters (WOR, A¥775) is first clearly and decisively 


established. Dr. Ginsburg convincingly disproves Baer- 
Delitzsch’s dictum that a Dagesh should be used :— 

1. In every word beginning with the same consonant as 
that with which the previous word terminated, ond axd 
(Gen. xxxi. 54), snd S59 (Ps. ix. 2), &e. 

2. In every consonant after a guttural with quiescent 
sheva, e. g. M31 (Gen. x. 7), NBM (Ps. xlvi. 2). 

“Hence Delitzsch’s statement that the Dagesh in a con- 
sonant after a guttural with Sheva is to be found in all 
the best MSS. is based upon wrong data, for which, as 
the article in question shows, Dr. Baer is responsible. 

“To introduce, therefore, this eccentric Dagesh through- 
out the Hebrew Bible, as has been done by Dr. Baer, is a 
most unjustifiable innovation. The only thing which can 
legitimately be done with the evidence of the MSS. and early 


1 Baer wrote already in the year 1851: Our first aim in our work on 
the Massora was to arrange, elucidate and, where necessary, annotate the 
scattered statements concerning the number of Letters, Words, Verses, 
Chapters, &c. (Orient, XII, 201). 
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editions before us, is to mention the fact that some mediaeval 
purists have inserted it in several places” (p. 135). 

3. In 2 at the beginning of a word when it has Sheva 
and is followed by », even though the previous word ends 
in one of the quiescent letters (*Y’nN), e.g. ‘pp2 °2 (Gen. 
xxxii.11). To this rule too Dr. Ginsburg offers objections. 
A very interesting and important chapter is the next, on 
the old Hebrew Orthography (pp. 137-157). It is universally 
recognized that the Semitic languages generally, and there- 
fore also Hebrew, were devoid of Matres Lectionis. 

These are supposed to have gradually found their way 
into the Biblical text (Chwolson, Die Quiescentes "7K in 
der althebrdischen Orthographie, 2nd volume of the Third 
International Congress, pp. 459. 474, 478). According to 
Lagarde (Notes on the Greek Version of the Proverbs, p. 7 ; 
Mittheilungen, I, 21) the Alexandrian Version is supposed 
to have been rendered from a text without Matres Lectionis. 

Chajjug, the father of Hebrew grammar, is already sup- 
posed to have shared this view, as has been inferred from 
his remark that the copyist was in his time (about 1000 C.F.) 
permitted to write any word of the Bible plené or defectivé 
(p. 137) according to his fancy; this monstrous assertion, 
which Bardowicz circulated, will be discussed elsewhere. 
We will here only mention the illustrations cited to show 
the development of Hebrew orthography in ancient times. 
For the omission of the ~ thirteen examples are quoted : 
‘ny. (Num. xi. 11); TM) (2 Sam. xx. g), &e. On account 
of the absent Mater Lectionis, the Massoretes have some- 
times made a mistake in the vocalization, which can be 
restored from the LXX or Peschitta. (1) 2 Kings vii. 17, 
ybnm, according to the Massora Epo = 7m = yxdon ; 
conversely 2 Sam. xi. 1, where Massora oroxdon should be 
corrected into p’25nn. (2) Ps. xxxiii. 7 93 (733 erroneously 


These emendations are reasonable and attractive, but not 
that of Gen. iv. 15 795 (122) = 12(8)?, according to LXX ; this, 
VOL. XII. Q 
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however, is not Biblical Hebrew, for on this supposition 
there ought to be 7. In postbiblical Hebrew ‘> }3 ND very 
frequently occurs, and the Greek translator may have been 
misled by his taste for new Hebrew, which also undoubtedly 
often influenced Palestinian teachers. Then, by way of 
contrast, two examples are given in which, according to 
the Massora, x should be eliminated, Exod. v. 7 RBDXN 
and 2 Sam. xi. 24 D'NVIAN WI. ~But the Massora did not 
recognize that Ps. Ixxv. 6 PNY W¥2= pny Wy2, though 
“neck” does not make sense. 

Like x, y was also sometimes eliminated, e. g. ee bya, 
‘2. = ‘ya (according to the Aramaic?); Amos vii. 8 should 
read nype2 (instead of APwn); Ps. xxviii. 8 iy (instead of 10}, 
ep. Ps, xxix. 11 and the Versions); Mic. i. 10 15Y32 (instead 
of 123); Hos. vii. 6 jt’? and DADS (instead of OFB&, jw). 

Seven examples are given where 8 and y have been 
interchanged. An attempt is finally made to prove by the 
Massora that m was not originally a Mater Lectionis. 
Examples are Gen. xxix. 34 87? (Massoretie text 812) = 
[7]N; ib, xIvi. 22 Th (aH) = [A]IDN, &e. 

Dr. Ginsburg could on this point have referred to a small 
work of Mayer Lambert', who proves that those words 
ending in 7 where the Massora reads w show traces of an 
obsolete form of the 3rd pers. plural feminine preterite, 


e.g. Deut. xxi. 7 725 is really 725%.as in the Aramaic 


ndyp; 1 also was not originally used as Mater Lectionis, and 
the Massora gives a list of those words where in our Text 
a waw, which might have been expected, is missing. The 
absence of a } explains the difference in the two forms of 


the same text : 

Ps. xiv. 7 58 nye" and lili. 7 Ww niver, 

2 Sam. xxii. 26 O'%N 113) and Ps. xviii. 26 D%N 123; in 
Samuel read 723 with } inserted, whilst in Ps. 123 was read. 
Typical examples are given of the omission of the waw at 
the end of the word, e.g. Gen. xxxv. 26 10) ; Ex. xvili. 16 83; 


1 Une Série de Quére Ketib, etude grammaticale, Paris, 1891. 
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Num. xxxiii. 7 2»; Deut. xxxii. 38 ‘7; in all of which 
passages the forms should be plural with a waw at the end. 
Further it is emphasized that originally the suffix denot- 
ing the 3rd pers. sing. was 7 and not 3. Seven pages 
discuss the } as Mater Lectionis (pp. 150-157). It is pointed 
out that the plural originally ended in O°, and not in oO”, and 
the Hiphil was written without the ». The Massora has 
not always recognized this and so made difficulties. The 
plural form of nouns was also originally written without 
a’; hence the differences between 2 Sam. v. 6 ONT 2" and 
1 Chron. xi. 4 °20" (p. 154); 2 Kings xxv. 24 ‘7292 and 
Jer. xl. g Nay. These instances seem to have been wrongly 
chosen, because they simply exemplify the transposition of 
letters and the mutation of } and». Cf. Ex. xi. 6 3703, 
Sevirin 103; xxxvii. 8, Kethib ‘nyp, Keri ynvsp, where the 
» has been placed in Kethib before n and changed into 3. 
Examples of this kind are formed in the Keris. Also nyw* 
already mentioned (Ps. xiv. 7) and nisny (Ps. liii. 7) can be: 
explained in the same way. On page 156, n. 2, in reference 
to the burial of worn-out copies of the Torah in a scholar's 
grave, the author should have quoted not Maimonides but 
the original source, 7’. B. Megillu, 26 b. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Biblical text in 
its most ancient form had the scriptio continua. In the 
division of words, mistakes may, here and there, have 
been made, of which there are traces in the Massoretic text, 
cp. 1 Kings xx. 33, &c. And, in this regard, there are 
some differences between the Alexandrian, Syriac, and 
Aramaic versions and the Massoretic text. Fifteen striking 
examples unfavourable to the Massoretic text are exhibited 
on p. 159 in a tabular form. 

Criticism may justifiably avail itself of this expedient 
for clearing up difficult passages, even when the new division 
of words is unsupported by the ancient Versions. Very 
plausible are the following: Gen. xlix. 19, 20, Massoretic 
text Wx :3py, divided thus WN :D32pY; 1 Kings xix. 20, 
M.T. 37 Ddva, divide ww27m dwa (p. 160). I add one 

Q2 
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originating from 8. D. Luzzato: Isaiah ix. 26, where by ‘BN 
oman makes no sense, om*>3n is dimaf Aeyouevov ; he divides 
DAY ban by BN}, which removes the difficulties. 

The variations in word-divisions which are supported by 
ancient authorities are denoted in the Hebrew Bible with 
b”y = nvnd qx (better Hebrew 71> x), the others 
by = % anna (pp. 158-162). 

The question as to the age of the final letters is dismissed 
in two pages (pp. 163-164). Two tables are given which show 
that the Massoretic text had final letters in the middle of 
words, and, conversely, ordinary letters at the end of words ; 
further that LXX divides words against the authority of 
the final letters in the Massoretic text. I refer the reader 
to pp. 1co-106 of my work Zur Linleitung in die 
Heilige Schrift, 1894, where I have shown that, till the 
end of the first century, the double letters were often 
used promiscuously, and that the Talmud calls them 7533 
and not }*2322 in order to emphasize their value as finals. 

Originally x22 did not mean 723 }2 = “from thy 
prophets,” but 720 j= “the final letters,’ ¥ being pro- 
nounced like bd. 

Pages 165-170 deal with abbreviations. Valuable is the 
statement concerning MSS. “The vacant space is generally 
filled out with dots or in unfinished letters.” 

Some MSS. place at the end of the line several letters of 
the following word, which is then rewritten in full on the 
next line. Others place the letters for which there is no 
room on the line, above the line or at right angles to it 
instead of on the line in the margin (e.g. Lev. xv. 31 
Dnikoen), 

Ten typical examples are next given which are either 
supported by the ancient Versions or are purely conjectural. 
These are also marked ¥’y and 5’: respectively. The 
emendation of Exod. viii. 3 78 into 7»x[m17} is not. an 
improvement, for the context demands a different sequence 
of words: mm 1F5N 78 WE and not ‘x ‘x ‘TY WwWND. 
Whether there were nian ‘wxn in the Bible has been 
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discussed by F. Perles in his Analekten zur Teatkritik 
des alten Testaments, Munich, 1895, an essay rich in 
brilliant ideas, to which I have made some additions in the 
Revue des Etudes Jwives (pp. 154-157). An old source of 
copyists’ mistakes is the homoioteleuton, from which the 
Bible text has also suffered considerably (pp.171-182). After 
giving eight examples from the Codices, the author con- 
tinues: “These examples might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. If the omissions in the Hebrew Text due to 
this cause occur not only in the very first or oldest MS., 
but continue in the succeeding MSS. produced in different 
centuries and various countries, and also appear in the very 
latest Codex copied by the human hand, it is perfectly 
certain that the same source of error was in operation by 
the production of MSS. prior to those which we now possess. 
In the absence of these MSS., however, the only course left 
to us is carefully to examine the ancient Versions, which 
were made from a Hebrew recension older by more than 
a millennium than the oldest MSS. of the present Massoretic 
text” (p.173). This position is proved by twelve examples 
taken from the LXX (Joshua six, Judges two, Samuel three. 
Kings one). 1 Kings viii. 16 is to be completed according to 
LXX and 2 Chron. vi. 6. The parallels from Chronicles often 
diminish, however (p. 174), the value of the LXX as a guide ; 
for, like the Peschitta, the LXX often directly borrows its 
supplements from the parallel passages. Five examples 
(Joshua two, Judges one, Samuel two) are given of the 
converse, where the homoioteleuton has caused omissions 
in the LXX?. 

Dr. Ginsburg believes (p. 178) in the genuineness of two 
verses, Josh. xxi. 36, 37, notwithstanding the statement in 
those codices which accept these verses, that the Book of 


1 Correct p. 176: Dow wx? in wo, pT (1 with dagesh); mm 
(> dagesh); mmm (n dagesh); say in wm; MPM (Pp dagesh); n20o7 
(© dagesh); p. 177: iy (9 dagesh); yn (g without dagesh) ; sayin 
read 329; MMT (> without dagesh) ; top of p. 172, instead of Jeremiah 
xxxi, 30 read 29 or 28; p. 176, instead of Joshua xxiv. 6 read xxiv. 4. 
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Joshua consists of 656 verses, and the middle of the Book 
is chapter xiii. 26 (and not 25 as p. 88 says), contradicts 
this assumption, as has already been pointed out by Nozzi. 
Dr. Ginsburg thinks that the computation of the number 
of the verses as 656 is to be attributed to another Massoretic 
School. Where, however, is the number 658 given? 
Dropped-out words which Dr. Ginsburg restores from the 
LXX are marked in his Notes to the Hebrew Bible with 
the abbreviation yn’3. 

The chapter on Keri and Kethib (pp. 183-186) is rather 
meagre. It is mentioned that these have come down to us 
in three forms—written on the border of the MSS., in 
separate lists, and in various collections compiled from 
various standpoints in the Massoretic works. The editor 
also states that the Codices vary materially, so that all the 
Kethib Keris could only be ascertained by examining all 
MSS. Dr. Ginsburg has noted all those he has used, which 
is more than most editions have done. 

Concerning the origin of the division into separate books, 
&e., which Elias Levita already discussed in the third 
preface to the Mussoreth Ha-Mussoreth, there is hardly 
any information. There is some plausibility in the theory 
that in the doubtful cases the consonants of the Text were 
left unpunctuated, and in the notes the punctuation was 
first given according to the Kethib and then according to 
the Keri (more correctly "2? like nbs part. pass. Peal, just 
like 23). Dr. Ginsburg only adopts this course wherever 
the Keri and the Kethib differ; otherwise the word is 
punctuated in the text, e.g. ND} 1 Sam. ii. 3, to which the 
note is added ‘7p D1; ii. 14 iowa, note "P iPeia ; Gen. xix. 11 
my, note "py. Where therefore Keri only corrects the 
orthography, the vowels are given in the text—so I think 
Dr. Ginsburg’s procedure is to be interpreted. The following 
instances are, however, incomprehensible to me. 1Sam.i.17, 
the text reads 7N>¥, note "Pp WXw. If the difference here 
between Kethib and Keri is not merely in the orthography 
but also in the reading, why does Dr. Ginsburg, against his 
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own principles, punctuate the word in the text? In 
1 Chron. xii. 39 the text gives n7w and a note 2n2 nw 
“Pp NMNY, 

What is the distinction between ynbw and nw that led the 
editor to punctuate the former word in the text, while he 
left the latter without vowels? Why does he supply 
Job vi. 2 ‘N° with vowels in the text, and add the note 
"P "M71, while Isa. iii. 16 MNO) has no vowels in the text, 
and, in the note, it is stated "Pp vO) IN> NwD3, the difference 
in both cases being between }and*? Job xxxi. 11 xm lacks 
the circulus masoreticus and ib. xxxviii. 41 23 ip) is a 
printer's error. On Job xxxix. 26 there is a note 1533 18 1533 
an>. Where does the author find the justification for the 
form {533 since Chaggai ii. 12 reads 15332; Ezek. xvi. 8 
‘B23, and Ruth iii. 9 72322 Not surely from Baer’s note of 
interrogation on 1533 ibid., in his edition, p. 70. 

Connected with the Keris are the Sevirin (pp. 187-196) 
which “in many instances preserve the primitive textual 
readings” (p. 193). We accept this view which Geiger 
strongly championed. 

The Sevirin (= } 30D), one might think, would have 
preserved the original reading, Gen. xlix. 13 7 instead of 
by. This is supported by MSS., the Samaritan Text, 
Onkelos, LXX, the Syriac, and the Vulgate ; Exod. vi. 27 
oso yINd (instead of OM¥ND); ib. xxv. 39 and xxvi. 31 
nyyn (instead of nyy'); Num. xxxiii. 8 nivn7 °51 (instead of 
mrvnn spn), &e. The Sevirin, which represent a luminous 
textual criticism, were gradually suppressed and quite 
ignored. Jacob ben Chajim only knew 200 }30, which 
Frensdorff in Masora Magna, I, 369-373, collected without 
increasing their number. Dr. Ginsburg, on the other hand, 
has noted about 350—quite a respectable increase. These 
may be further supplemented from the yun, as they were 
hostilely styled, and also from the Codices. 

Several }'3D are given in Biblical MSS. as “p and vice 
versa. Dr. Ginsburg therefore says, “It will thus be seen 
that the identical variant which is called Keri by one 
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School of Massoretes is called Sevir by another School” 
(p. 188). Perhaps after all we have only before us the 
same notices under various names. 

In any case Dr. Ginsburg deserves thanks for securing a 
just appreciation of the Sevirin and noting them én locis. 
Baer only added them at the end. Hahn’s Bible (reprinted 
Leipzig, 1893) has only two Sevirin on its margin which 
have also been copied in Letteris’ edition, published by the 
English Bible Society. 

Very instructive is the collection and discussion of the 
differences between the Maarbai (Western Palestinian) and 
Madincha (Eastern Babylonian) readings. Dr. Ginsburg has 
here (pp. 197-240) not only placed at our disposal an 
increased mass of material gathered from the original 
MSS., but has also, as far as I can judge, most critically 
sifted this material and improved several notes in his 
editions of the text. 

Our editions follow, as is known, the Palestine Recension. 
Judaism recognized the Palestinian authority for Scripture 
and the Babylonian Talmud for that of Oral law. 

There follows an account of the differences between 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (pp. 241-286). Dr. Ginsburg 
opposes the view which has prevailed since Levitas, that 
the extant Biblical text represents Ben Asher’s Recension 
and that of the “ Westerns,’ for it also contains readings 
of Ben-Naphtali. Thus, too, MSS. should not be classified 
on their accidentally exhibiting readings of Ben Asher or 
Ben Naphtali? (p. 247). 

Dr. Ginsburg gives a most minutely detailed account of 
the variations between these two schools. (1) 13¥™ (pp. 
250-254). (2) Certain forms of the root 52x (pp. 255-263). 
The discussion of all passages and reference to MSS. and 
ancient printed editions proves that in the large majority 
of cases Ben Naphtali’s reading is accepted (p. 263). 
(3) Forms of wa (pp. 264-266); (4) the Dagesh in ona (pp. 


3) 


* Maimonides already made the remark: wep 5p PID VN } 


MED j2 Np Sy pro My vIn) ANT My w7 $92 [eX 72 dw]. 
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264-265); (5) about words with 3 and 5 followed by a ° 
(pp. 265-268), e.g. NW 2 or bee, &e.; (6) the use or 
omission of the Dagesh in n52733 in different cases. 

Next are given carefully prepared tables of the differences 
between the two schools and a synoptical list of the 
paragraphs of the Dikduke Hateamim. Nine items sum 
up the results of Dr. Ginsburg’s comparison of the MSS. 
(pp. 285, 286). He condemns Baer-Strack’s edition as not 
corresponding with the traditions embodied in the MSS. 
Dr. Ginsburg gives here, as in other passages of his Introduc- 
tion, the sources of several traditions which he has copied 
in his Massora. I will now devote a separate section to 
“The Massora, its rise and development,” which takes up 
five chapters, the fifth chapter consisting of thirteen sub- 
chapters. 


4. 


Through a printer’s error, the section dealing with the 
Massora discusses matter which had already been dealt 
with. Compare sub-chapter 2, “ The division of consonants 
into words,” with chapter iii, “The division of words” ; 
sub-chapter 3, “ The introduction of the final letters,’ with 
chapter iv, “ The double and final letters”; sub-chapter 7, 
“The introduction of the Mutres Lectionis,’ with chapter ii, 
“The orthography.” I also cannot understand why chapter 
vii, “The Keri and Kethib”; chapter viii, “The readings 
called Sevirin”; chapter ix, “The Western and Eastern 
Recensions”; chapter x, “The differences between Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali,’ do not belong to the Massora, 
as their discussion antecedently to the treatment of the 
Massora would lead us to infer that the consolidated treat- 
ment of these heads would have saved space and been more 
convenient to the reader. 

First of all the introduction of the square characters is 
discussed (pp. 277-296). As I have treated these points 
most minutely in my Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift 
(pp. 48-80), a work which appeared in 1894, but has not 

(Bk ARY OF Tr 
f =; 9 = 3 < 
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been noticed by Dr. Ginsburg, nor even mentioned in his 
Index of Literature, p. 295, n. 1, I refer the reader to 
that essay and confine myself to several corrections. 

Inaccurate is the statement (p. 28) that R. Jehuda I, the 
Patriarch, flourished 140-163 c.E., and that a Halachie 
Collection by R. Nathan is known under the title: Mishna 
or Tosephta di R. Nathan. Dr. Ginsburg probably thinks 
of Aboth d. R. Nathan. The Patriarch Jehuda I died 
certainly not earlier than 18g c. £. and in the year 140 had 
not yet become patriarch. Mar Ukba was a Babylonian 
and not a Palestinian as the reader is led to believe (p. 288, 
1. 4). The Ancient Hebrew Text was probably called yy 
and not 7. The uncertainty of the latter reading yy" 
should at least have been noted. 

Dr. Ginsburg does not quote all the data of the Jewish 
tradition bearing on the subject, nor does he exhibit any 
systematic demonstration of his statement that the ancient 
Hebrew text was still extant in the second century. Never- 
theless he comes (p. 290) to the same conclusion at which 
I arrived. 

As the Ancient Hebrew characters had been so long in 
use, it was natural that, in its gradual transformation into 
the square writing, several mistakes should have crept in. 
Dr. Ginsburg points out (pp. 291-96) several instances where, 
in our text, 8 and n,> and ¥, Jand & are interchanged, these 
letters having a marked similarity of form in the Phoenician 
writing. Generally known is Luzzato’s conjecture that 
Isa. ii. 15 should read sn oxyy3 and not “ oy3. After 
discussing the introduction of the separation of words and the 
differences in this regard (pp. 296, 297), the question of the 
introduction of final letters is again discussed (pp. 297-299). 
Here, too, ] may refer the reader to my Zur EHinleitung, 
pp. 100-105, with the results of which Dr. Ginsburg partly 
agrees. The citation p. 289, n. 1 pny 7 Sevow “1 nwa should be 
corrected pny’ 12 Dxrew 9 D3. The translation : “R. Jeremiah 
said in the name of R. Samuel who said it in the name of 
R. Isaac,’ should therefore be altered into: “the son of 
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Isaac,” for pny’ a9 in 7. P. Megilla 71d 35 is a printer's 
error for pny’ 73. The introduction of the Matres Lectionis is 
again briefly discussed, and the more than courageous view 
is propounded that this formed one of the points of 
disputation between the Sadducees and Pharisees. Then 
follows a fifth sub-chapter: “The Consonant of the Hebrew 
Text and the Septuagint” (pp. 300-468). This collects and 
discusses in thirteen sections the Massoretic data in the 
Talmud and Midrash. 

The LXX is dealt with less fully. Only one passage 
is translated from Aristeas’ letter and one from the Talmud. 

The varying attitude of the Jews to the Greek Version 
and the Greek language has been treated by Joel in his 
Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, I, 1-42, to which the 
reader may be referred. An appendix on the deviations of 
the LXX from the Hebrew texts noted in the Talmud, 
promised on p. 302,n. 1, is not given. The word 533 is 
missing on page 303, line 9g. 

Dr. Ginsburg shows that the development of the schools 
had, as its chief result, the fixing of the Hebrew text of 
the Bible, and that this was originally directed against the 
Samaritan and Greek versions. Although several essays 
have been written on the History of the Jewish school system, 
Dr. Ginsburg’s short account contains several mistakes. 
He says (p. 304, towards the end), “Simon b. Shetach 
(80 B.c.) introduced upper schools or academies in every 
large provincial town, and ordained that all young men from 
the age of sixteen were to visit them ” (ep. 7’. Jer. Kethuboth, 
VIII, 11). The reference given says nothing of the kind, 
but only that Simon b. Shetach introduced three institutions, 
of which one was 7507 nad pada mpynn ww “that the 
children should attend elementary schools.” There is no 
mention of upper schools or “academy.” And how could 
an order that every one over sixteen should attend an 
Academy be practically enforced? This would be equivalent 
to compelling every young man in modern times to attend 
a University. 
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The locus classicus is T. B. Baba Bathra, 21 a, where the 
introduction of Elementary Schools, but not of Higher 
Schools, is credited to Josephus’ contemporary Josuah b. 
Gamala, who, at the same time, adopted a regulation that 
children should be taken to school at the early age of six and 
seven and not when sixteen years old as had hitherto been the 
case, because these grown-up youths proved often intractable. 
Simon b. Shetach is mentioned in 7’. B. Kidduschin, 66 a, 
as having restored learning to the country after the massacre 
of the Sages by Jannai. I must also correct the quotation 
on p. 305, n. 2, where instead of Pesachim, 12a, it should 
read 112a. Further, the citations on p. 305, note 4, are 
not relevant to the text. After the discussion of DDD NPY 
and o51D Hy, which I submit is not full enough to satisfy 
the standard set up by Geiger, Dr. Ginsburg discusses, on 
pp- 309-316, the Lectu sed non scripta, and on pp. 317-319 
the Scripta sed non lecta. 

In reference to 2 Sam. viii. 3 Dr. Ginsburg copies without 
acknowledgment the view first enunciated by me in my 
Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 52. The original text of 
2 Sam. xviii. 20 was, I suggested, the Kethib. The word 3 
crept in and was corrected by a note j2 x 2n> 73. This 
note was misunderstood and was taken to mean that the }2 
which was not written was to be the reading. 

Acceptable is the suggestion (p. 310) that Jer. xxxi. 37 
(not 38) should be O82 (= O0'N3), a dittography of ow). 
On the puncta eatraordinaria (pp. 318-334) Dr. Ginsburg 
has fully accepted the views which I have expressed in my 
Masoretische Untersuchungen. A lengthy notice of these 
pages is therefore unnecessary. 

The age of these “ extraordinary points’ I have discussed 
in my Zur LEinleitung (pp. 113-120), which also con- 
tains several supplements that have apparently escaped 
Dr. Ginsburg’s attention. I must refer the reader to my 
work and leave to him the task of comparison between 
Dr. Ginsburg’s and my treatment of this topic. I will only 
note that Dr. Ginsburg quotes from the MSS. a Massoretic 
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note on Ps. xxvii. 13 where mondo nmbyndy is missing. 
Of my view that the punctuation of this verse shows 
a dislocation of the Biblical text Dr. Ginsburg has not even 
thought it worth while to make mention. The origin of the 
four suspended letters discussed on pp. 334-341 I have tried 
to explain in my Muasoretische Untersuchungen, p. 46 sqq. 
In my Zur Einleitung, p. 106 sq., I have pointed out 
that the Talmud does not know the suspended y in Job 
XXXvili. 13 and that it is probably due to a misunderstood 
note, as nbn oyenn ‘3 ‘y, which was taken to mean: 
“Both Ain in oyenp to be suspended,” whilst what was 
really meant was “the Ain in the second D'ywnn, i.e. in 
XXXVlil, 15, is to be suspended.” The suspended y in Ps. 
Ixxx. 14 is a big Ain’, which, according to Kiddushin, 304, 
originally marked the division of the letters of the Psalter. 
But, as the Psalms possessed an uneven nuinber of letters, 
it was said mn pym, which was wrongly taken to mean 
that the “ Ain” was suspended. 

So too Judges xviii. 30 may owe the suspended Nun to 
a note pin nw302 22, We need only assume (Job xxxviii. 15) 
that a scribe in a copy which became a model for future 
copyists wrote the enlarged y above the line, and that thus 
the suspended y became perpetuated. 

Closer examination of the passages shows that Dr. Ginsburg 
has copied a mistake in translating the words: 5x’n 23 y2"3 
yoNnt na (1 Kings xvi. 34); he translates: “In his days 
(i.e. Ahab’s) did Hiel of the house of Eli build Jericho 
(p. 330).” It should, however, be rendered “Chiel of 
Beth E].” 

Contrary to his custom, from which he only occasionally 
deviates, Dr. Ginsburg gives here the sources of the Hebrew 

1 It is noteworthy that the Rabbinic Bible of Felix Pratensis (1517) 
contains indeed in wy an Ain majusculum, as Dr. Ginsburg mentions, 
P. 340. 

2 Koenigsberger, in his Aus Massorah- und Talmud-Kritik, asks, in 
objection to my opinion, whether I really think that Jonathan was 
a grandson of Moses. His objection should be addressed to the compiler 
of the Book of Judges, who was certainly of that ppinion. 
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quotations (p. 342, n. 2, p. 343, n. I and 2, p. 344, n. 1, and 
p- 346, n. 1) in the Hebrew language ; he usually translates. 
He does not count on readers who could verify such 
quotations in the original. For the explanation of the 
Talmudic citations see my Masoretische Untersuchungen, 
p- 56, particularly on the one quoted by Dr. Ginsburg, 
p- 341, n.1. Dr. Ginsburg also repeats the old views 
concerning the Nun inversae (pp. 342-345). He does not 
think it worth while to mention my opinion that these 
reversed Nuns were first introduced in the eighth century, 
whilst originally Num. x. 35 and 36 and Ps. evii. 23-28, 40, 
had only points, and that 3 is an abbreviation of ‘p), 
although a scholar like Neubauer approves the suggestion 
and supports it with proofs (see the JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
Review, ITI, 1891, p. 540). 

In R. Simon ben Jochai’s remark on pw (Gen. xx xiii. 4): 
1) yom aan Nos apd sow wye prpa mdm the word azn 
is not clear. In my Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 23, 
I have suggested mDp3, but Ido not maintain this suggestion. 

Professor Bacher communicated to me some time ago his 
view that the reading might have been 13 nada. It 
seems to me that originally it only said n35n, which is 
also synonymous with mo» traditions, as one sees from 
I’. B. Nazir, 30 a, and yyv2 is an explanatory comment. 

Dr. Ginsburg’s statement (p. 343) that the Patriarch 
Jehuda [ said that the Thora consists of seven books is 
wrong. The two quotations, referred to in the note, only 
state that an Amora enumerated this view, basing it on the 
opinion of the Patriarch (Sabbath, 115 b), (not YO naw as is 
wrongly given on p. 343, n. 1, where besides ‘272 {N22 is to 
be added). 

Dr. Ginsburg (p. 342, n. 1) appeals to Sifre on Numbers, 
p- 22 a, edit. Friedmann, and does not notice the difficulty 
presented by this passage. It is as follows :— 
ypo ar an xdy sap mynd abyndn by np> men yoo 
maoxdy oven mpodar adyndn yby aps cow ww” to 

:DIpo Ar 
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The same explanation is given twice in one and the same 
passage! Once anonymously, and again in the name of 
Simon ben Jochai. Possibly the text is defective and 
should be corrected according to 7’. B. Subbath, 116 a, where 
the same Boraitha is quoted as follows :— 

NID WPYNY WY ALMD Any Www (instead of w’A) Yawn 
: 7 pe2 ans 

I shall be grateful if a more satisfactory explanation is 
offered. 

After the euphemistic readings, e. g. mb2v* :n222v", have 
been mentioned in sub-chapter viii (pp. 346, 347) the author 
proceeds to treat of “Corrections of the Sopherim.” He 
gives three lists: Mechiltu, 39 a (11); Sifre, 22b (7); 
Tanchuma on Exodus, xv. 7 (17). Jalkut, I, § 247? is 
derived from the Mechilta, but one Tikkun Soferim has 
dropped out, hence Dr. Ginsburg regards this list as an 
independent one. It must be emphasized that the original 
reading was 227 733, as Mechilta and Sifre show. The 
Midrash Tanchuma also consistently has 227 Aw Noe 
and only in the introduction do we find: SY JINIF AID 
aban NDID WIS DMDD pip yn, 

Pen Asher also says (Dikduke Hateamim, p. 44): D8) 
pap 39 mpnd (cp. the emendations of the whole 
quotation in Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49). and 
employs the technical expression nan AIM xdx. When 
therefore the Massora only speaks of OD H1D pn NM it is 
doubtful whether these are “emendations,” i.e. definite 
corrections, as Dr. Ginsburg insists they are. There is much 
probability in S. Pinsker’s supposition that, in ancient 
times, only eleven paraphrases were known, viz. those given 
in the Mechilta, where, however, by a confusion 8’ = 7° 18 
(Kerem Chemed, IX, 52). Dr. Ginsburg does not mention 
this view, which does not fit in with his system. He deals 
with this question minutely in order to show that changes 
of text have here been made designedly (pp. 347-363, not 
p- 349 as in the index). 


Dr. Ginsburg gives in the text (p.349) p. “151” and in the note wy 4}1(?). 
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On this part we will only make a few remarks. To 
avoid repeating what has already been said elsewhere, I will 
refer the reader to Masoretische Untersuchungen, pp. 50 et 
seqq., where the “corrections” on Num. xi. 15; Mal. i. 12; 
Zech. ii. 12; and 2 Sam. xvi. 12 are discussed. That all 
Tikkune Soferim are not improvements is clearly evident 
from the Massoretic note on Num. xii. 12, where our text 
is undoubtedly original; 42 1x Om wnKs3 ws fits much 
better with the context than 528) NX OND INNYI WR 
wwa ‘yn, which is senseless. So, too, Jer. ii. 11 11123 fits 
better with the context than ‘133, as the first half of the 
verse shows. The same is true of Ps. evi. 20, where 0733 
is also not a supplementary emendation. 

After Dr. Ginsburg has quoted some examples of the 
removal of “Impious expressions towards the Almighty” 
(pp. 363-367) he discusses in detail the textual alterations 
that originated in a sense of the holiness of the Tetra- 
grammaton (pp. 367-399). 

A comparison between 2 Sam. v. 19-25 and 1 Chron. 
xiv. 10-16 and of 2 Sam. vi. 9, 11,17, and 1 Chron. xiii. 12, 
14; xvi. 1, &c., shows that 717 has been replaced by ody. 
Interesting is the demonstration that names beginning with 
7, like tnwim, &e., have, out of reverence for God’s name, 
often been converted into names beginning with y, like 
tnxy’, &c. In this demonstration the author is very thorough, 
and not less so in his treatment of the word ayd5n and of 
proper names ending in 7 and 11’, of which 141 have been 
found. The transformation of idolatrous into inoffensive 
names is also made clear (NY). = Dyan, &e.) (pp. 400-404). 
The desire to emphasize the Unity of the Temple Service 
in Jerusalem is also responsible for many a change in 
the text (pp. 404-407). At this point Dr. Ginsburg 
enunciates his conclusion that our text is essentially 
identical with the text fixed 100 years before the Christian 
era. In this connexion the Talmudic account of the three 
codices found in the temple-court is discussed, and the 
interesting statement is made that in the Pentateuch xm 
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occurs 656 times, of which 457 are masculine and 199 
feminine (p. 409). The thirty-two variants of the “Severus 
Codex” (Epstein, Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 337-351, and 
Neubauer in Studia Biblica, III, 19) are severally quoted 
and discussed. The Soferim were the editors and revisers 
of the text; the Massoretes! are the conservators of the 
tradition, but not revisers. 

The Massora Parva, Massora Magna, and Massora Finalis 
are now shortly described, and their contents illustrated by 
several specimens. Dr. Ginsburg shows, at the same time. 
that the Massora Parva and Magna were already fully 
developed in the ninth century. The differences between 
the Massoretes are pointed out, and it is demonstrated that 
they have taken their accounts from different codices. 
Variations exist not only between the Occidentals and the 
Orientals, but even among the representatives of the 
Occidental School, from which our textus receptus is 
derived. This is shown by the Variae Lectiones of the 
authoritative codices quoted by the Massora. Such are: 
(1) mao TBD; (2) Sdn apo; (3) Prax; (4) wey; (5) 1M 
(also 1m" win) ; (6) 3D (also °2D 15D), according to Levitas’ 
view only the Pentateuch; (7) N37 N7NND; (8) NV TDD: 
(9) aa -aD. As the Massoretes often dispute concerning 
vowels and accents, Dr. Ginsburg takes the opportunity of 
giving his opinion on the age of these written signs. He 
does not tell us anything new. That the signs in question 
were not yet in existence in the fifth century is proved 
from the Midrash Rabba on Canticles i. 11-11 b, Wilna, 
as Rappoport has already pointed out, though Dr. Ginsburg 
does not mention it. According to Levitas this can be 


’ Dr. Ginsburg, p. 421, n. 1, writes still ye and remarks: ‘The older 
form of it used in the Mishna is nyo Massoreth (Aboth, III, 20),” although 
Bacher (JEWIsH QuARTERLY Review, III, 785-790) has shown that the 
only correct vocalization is md, and that mon represents a com- 
paratively later formation of mon. I notice that S. Baer, also, in his 
later work (Orient, vol. XII, and elsewhere), almost always writes 
‘‘Messoreth ” and not ‘‘ Massorah,” conscious of the correct and original 
form of the word, 

VOL, XII. R 
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demonstrated from Baba Bathra, 21 ab, and Soferim, 
IV, 8, 9. Levitas is of the opinion that accents and vowels 
came into existence about 650-680. The section on the 
Massora, consisting of 182 pages, closes with a short dis- 
cussion of the supra-linear system of punctuation and a list 
of the punctators. 


5. 


One of the most important and learned chapters is the 
History and description of the MSS., which occupies 
210 pages and discusses sixty MSS. 

It would have been desirable to have had a decisive 
statement of the mutual relations of the codices, or, to use 
the technical phrase, their affiliation. Only thus could 
correct conclusions be arrived at; for, however numerous 
the copies of a standard MS. are, they can only be regarded 
as one witness. 

Dr. Ginsburg unfortunately has not done this. He writes 
in the introductory remark to this paragraph (p. 469) : 
“In describing the MSS. which I have collected for my 
Massoretico-critical text, I find it more convenient to classify 
them according to the countries and libraries in which they 
are found; and according to the order in which they are 
given in the catalogue of the respective collections where- 
ever that is possible.” That a description according to 
these principles cannot be called history no one will question. 
It is a mere accident whither the MSS. of the Bible drifted. 
In spite of this fundamental error, we are grateful to the 
author for the information which he offers us, because he 
affords us an insight into the character of the existing 
codices, and lays the foundation for an investigation of 
Scriptural tradition. 

We do not doubt but that a careful study of this material 
which Dr. Ginsburg has collected will yield rich results. 
Our author only makes an exception in the case of the 
ancient MS., 2445 Brit. Mus., which contains the Penta- 
teuch, and is said to have been written 820-850 ©. £., and 
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of the famous St. Petersburg codex of the Prophets, which is 
dated the year 916. 

Dr. Ginsburg also prints, in his Introduction, a facsimile 
of the former ; he does not, however, strange to say, append 
the paleographic description to this facsimile, but to another 
facsimile which is omitted. 

Dr. Ginsburg says (p. 474) “an autotype facsimile page 
of this important MS. is given at the end of this Introduc- 
tion.” He can only refer to the page before his description 
of the MSS. because no other is given. Why does Dr. Ginsburg 
not start with this facsimile ? 

The assertion (p. 473) that this codex originally had no 
PIO AND is well worth mentioning. I find here a confirma- 
tion of my assertion that, in ancient times, the PDD YX was 
of importance, and the prop 4D only became current later 
on (JEWISH QUARTERLY ReEvIEw, IX, 129, n.7). The author 
has put together in tabular form the sixty MSS. he describes. 
Whilst referring the reader to this table I shall limit my 
remarks to the material furnished by Dr. Ginsburg. I have 
endeavoured to show (Zur Einleitung, p. 44 ff.) that the 
Greek names of the separate books of the Pentateuch are 
translated from Hebrew names: Deuteronomion =n nw ; 
Arithmoi (Numeri)=o"1p5" won; Levitikon=0'n3 nn (ep. 
l.c. 45, n. 3); Exodus = omy ney 7aD (Dikduke Hateamim, 
Pp: 57); Genesis = nwxn3 (Avy) TaD. 

Dr. Ginsburg (n. 481) quotes from a Biblical codex of the 
thirteenth century for Genesis: DY NX73 7D NIM PwNI 7D 
on, which corresponds still closer with Téveots xécpov ( Alex.) 
and with the Syriac name xn72. The same codex has for 
every one of the five books of Moses a double name ex- 
pressive of the contents. Exodus = Me's’ 18D Nim ‘2 TBD 
mn yn) ayy ; Leviticus, nVIpM on Nn ’D ; Numeri, 
mypom ovnpan ’p; Deut., 19°37 AWD NWO) ANN Awd ‘dD. 

The words “ Departure of our teacher Moses” imply 
that the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, where Moses’ 
death is related, belong to the Law of Moses, a point on 
which there already existed a difference of opinion amongst 

R 2 
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the Tannaites (Baba Bathra, 14 b); this is alluded to by 
Ben Asher (Dikduke Hateamim, p. 1): "n> ANA DD, i.e. 
the eight concluding verses belong to the rest of Thora, 
and are ascribed to Moses. As the names of the books of 
the Pentateuch correspond with those of the LXX they are 
certainly very ancient and not invented by the Massoretes 
or the copyists. Dr. Ginsburg’s assertion that follows, con- 
cerning the MS. in question, is correct. “The Massorah in 
the MS. is most accurate and important. I have therefore 
made it the basis of my edition of this Corpus. It was only 
in those cases where it failed in certain lists that I re- 
produced the rubrics from other MSS. which I duly indicate 
in this chapter” (p. 484). 

The author, at the beginning of the second part of his 
work (pp. 114-136), shows most minutely that the Dagesh 
exceptions like ‘25 523 (Ps. ix. 2), M2¥1 (Gen. x. 7), &e. are 
not justified. He is so bitterly opposed to Baer that, though 
he does not name him, he never misses an opportunity, when 
he cites a MS. or an edition, of pointing out that it tells 
against certain punctuations. These constant reiterations 
become at last wearisome and take up valuable space, which 
might have been filled to better purpose. It would have 
been sufficient if Dr. Ginsburg had said once for all: “ Of the 
Bible codices examined by me only a few support Baer’s 
emendations, while the majority are opposed to them.” 
Further, he ought not to have ignored the fact that Baer 
relies on Ben Asher’s authority (ep. Liber Genesis, ed. 8. Baer, 
Lipsiae, 1869, Praefatio, p. vii f.). The author’s descrip- 
tions become very monotonous, as the intrinsic value of 
the MSS. is only discussed from this and a few other stand- 
points. At least, this is so in the majority of cases. 

We will now cite one passage where the author is brief, 
and which at the same time gives a fair idea of the points 
most discussed :— 

“The MS. exhibits no hiatus or break in the middle of 
the verse in Gen. iv. 8, nor has it any marginal remark that 
some codices have it. It reads 0:¥2 with Pathach under 
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the Gime! in Gen. vi. 3. Though the scribe omitted the 
two verses in Josh. xxi., viz. 36, 37, the Massoretic 
annotator deliberately supplied them in the margin with 
the proper vowel-points and accents. It has not Neh. vii. 68, 
nor is there any notice in the margin that this verse occurs 
in any other codices. Nm Bethel is invariably written 
in two words. The innovation of (1) inserting Dugesh into 
the consonant after the guttural with Sheva, or (2) into the 
first letter of a word when the preceding word happens to 
end with the same letter, or of (3) changing the Sheva into 
Chateph Pathach when a consonant with a simple Sheva is 
followed by the same consonant, has no support in this 
MS.” (p. 592). 

Whether -»y5713 and 1p Sain are written in one or two 
words is generally noted. 

Each description begins with a statement whether the 
writer was a Spaniard, German, Frenchman, Italian or 
Oriental,—a practice which is very commendable. Then 
we are told that Exodus xv, Deuteronomy xxxii, Judges v, 
and 2 Samuel xxii are, according to rule, written in verse 
form. Upon this follows a comparison of the divisions of 
the Lections (Parshioth) with those in the textus receptus. 
When Gaya and Metheg are inserted, we are told where 
and how much of the Massora is given in the codex, &c. 
Naturally special peculiarities of the different codices and 
editions are occasionally discussed, but the plan of the 
description is to deal with the points just noted; and I 
cannot refrain from the remark that clearness of review and 
succinetness would have been served by a tabular statement. 

Dr. Ginsburg has dealt in separate chapters with the 
external division of the Text, Part I, chapters ii, iv, v. It 
would have been of advantage to the reader if all the 
material had been put together. Any one who wishes to 
study the problem of the external division of the Bible 
has first to collect and arrange the material from the 
various parts of this work, a task which Dr. Ginsburg with 
his remarkable skill in this direction could have accom- 
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plished most ably. Still, I will not on account of this 
omission deny my acknowledgments for the large mass of 
interesting matter here printed. 

I wish to draw attention to a few data which show 
that our Hebrew text, although ancient in regard to its 
consonants, did not, as late as 1000 years ago, possess the 
same exterior form as Jacob ben Chajim’s edition has since 
given it. It is believed that the final letters always had 
the same form as they now possess, and Biblical students 
think that the Greek translators were ignorant of them, or 
else they would not, in so many cases, have decided against 
the word-division of the Massora. It is therefore astound- 
ing to read that Dr. Ginsburg says: “The final letters 
yvs17 are, as a rule, no longer than the middle ones” 
(p. 634 and in several scrolls). 

The Franco-German scroll especially, dating from the 
middle of the twelfth century (Brit. Mus. 21161), is one 
of the most important which has ever been described. There 
is naturally no trace of the dilatable letters on 578 which 
came later into use. 

The lines are therefore not of the same uniform length. 
There is no distinction between o and 0; 7 and 5 have 
a peculiar form; ¥=Wand v=. “Sometimes the point 
is both in the letter and above it so that it has the appear- 
ance of Dagesh, and sometimes it is not only without the 
point but without the Raphé stroke” (p. 634). 

Of the individual punctuations an opinion can be formed 
by studying the following words :— 


248, NOR, EN; mB (= MD), mard, naMI; MBM; yown 
yen; wren (MIwIT); WH (= wy), Mae (= VaR); YY (= "dy, 


Similar punctuations Dr. Ginsburg quoted (p. 769 seq.) 
from a codex in the National Library in Paris, which 
dates from the year 1286 :— 


pans, sive (=) nda. nbv yy many. gna. ny, 
33g"? @©F:% T oo Tr? sf) steed = “) Grr set 
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Very interesting is the remark that several scribes often 
ornament the word which coincides with their names, e. g. 
72 Gen. xiv. 19, Deut. vii. 14 (p. 631). This circum- 
stance enables Dr. Ginsburg to discover the name of many 
a copyist. 

Here it should be mentioned that Baer, in order to 
support his punctuation of the word %95h, &e., cites a quota- 
tion from the codex, but omits the appended remark: “ But 
I have not fownd it so in correct codices” (p. 662). 

I will now make a few less important remarks. 
Page 544, 0. 1, 07737 is translated “Creator.” It seems far 
more correct to say: “He who existed from the very 
beginning.”—p. 547 n., on fp dan 4D (ef. also p. 777). 
It should be noticed that tradition also counts 147 Psalms 
(7. J. Sabbath, 15 ¢, ep. Miller, Massecheth Soferim, p. 222). 
—On p. 564 o'pby is to be placed after nvpn. jD'22 N23 is not 
to be translated ‘“‘in the month of Nissan” but ‘on the 
eighth day of Nissan” ; for jD'22 N32 is not an abbreviation of 
jo") (wI)nI.—P. 573, n. 2, 2 oyna wad naw. Dr. Ginsburg 
has not translated the word 13, as is frequently his practice 
when a word does not appear clear. The meaning is “He 
who created the world with the name 7.” The idea is 
traceable to the Talmud. 

Astounding is the mistranslation of JoX WOR ps9 4 
(p. 582, n. 1): “ May He thus find favour”; as if ps92 had 
been written. The sense is: “And may it be God's 
Will.” 

P, 586, n. 2: onan ods neon owe mwa nan nedy 
mow. This, according to Dr. Ginsburg, means that the 
writer completed the codex in the year 5208 for R. Solomon. 
Whence did Dr. Ginsburg get the R. Solomon? Surely not 
out of mobw? The meaning of Dx left untranslated by 
Dr. Ginsburg I do not at the present moment know. 
Perhaps some one can explain. 

Dr. Ginsburg also leaves untranslated the words ‘37 nwa 
now, which correctly give the character of the year as 
Dr. Brann has informed me. 
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A MS. remarks on Job xii. 21 :—nyn Yn b DI. 
Dr. Ginsburg (p. 631) says: “From the Massorah on Job 
xii. 21 we learn the interesting fact that the school of 
Massoretes from which this MS. emanates included the 
verse in the number of passages with Separated or Inverted 
Nun.” By no means. For, in that case, it should have 
said: “there are inverted Nuns.’ Here we have only an 
instance of misunderstanding of the annotator, who had 
lurking in his memory the fact that an inverted } not 
only occurs in the phrase D'343~by na Jay in Ps. evii. 40 
but also in Job xii. 21. He has mistakenly appended here 
this Massoretic note-—P. 741 we read in the epigraph: 
mr $3 sD sy yr yn yan ase ad omar aa mand yor own. 
Dr. Ginsburg has not translated the two underlined words. 
They do not seem to be a misprint. Still they ought to be 
corrected so as to read nd oo), “and in similar works.” 

A very beautiful MS. in the possession of the author is 
described pp. 734-743, which contains “The mnemonic 
name of each of the 54 pericopes into which the Pentateuch 
is divided, with a detailed list of the Sedarin therein, as 
well as the number of verses, words, and letters, which 
I have printed at the end of the respective Parashas in my 
edition of the Hebrew Bible” (p. 742). This is of great 
importance and deserves more notice than Dr. Ginsburg 
gives it. 

This MS. contains: “A Massoretic treatise by Jacob 
ben-Naphtali which is new and will be found in the 
Appendix to this Introduction” (p. 743). The promised 
Appendix has unfortunately not been given, like so many 
other things which the author has promised in this work. 

In the epigraph, p. 748, n. 1, one also finds the quotation 
xno nvixn3, which Dr. Ginsburg in his literal translation 
passes over in silence. This name, apparently of a French 
place, is not noted in Gross’ Gallia Judaica, and I cannot 
identify it. 

P. 773, n.1. “The number of the letters” is surely 
a mistake for “the number of words,” for the former 
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Dr. Ginsburg has given us in four lines. The Vienna Codex 
(Imperial and Royal Library, no. 4) gives the Hagiography 
in the following order :—1. Song of Songs, 2. Ruth, 
3. Lamentations, 4. Ecclesiastes, 5. Esther, 6. Psalms, 
7. Proverbs, 8. Job, 9. Daniel, 10. Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
11. Chronicles (p. 377). Dr. Ginsburg says that this order 
is not found in his collection on p. 7. And yet this order 
is identical with that of the five oldest editions, and with that 
which Dr. Ginsburg himself accepts in his Hebrew Bible, 
except that the five scrolls are placed at the beginning and 
are arranged according to their Liturgical order.—On the 
same page wap mb>np iw1n is inaccurately rendered: 
“The sacred synagogues were destroyed” instead of 
“ communities.” 


6. 


Almost 200 pages are taken up with the history of the 
printed Hebrew Text. Under twenty-four numbered 
headings, the author critically describes and discusses all 
printed editions from the year 1477, when the Psalms 
appeared, till the year 1525, when Jacob ben Chajim’s 
Rabbinic Bible and the Massora saw the light. 

In this part the author gives not a mere description but 
a real history, in which the mutual relation of the different 
editions is determined and the critical value of each is 
closely defined. Although the material which is derived 
from the MSS. is the more valuable, still we contend that 
in this chapter, in which Dr. Ginsburg is able to rely on 
previous workers, he is most successful. 

The editions discussed are tabulated; those to which 
reference is made are noted. We refer the reader to the 
table. 

Our Biblical text represents the German recension, 
because Germans were the first to institute printing-presses, 
and printing was generally known as a “German Art.” 
Cp. Chwolson, xv. piatn avyo nwxn, translated from 
the Russian by M. Eisenstadt, Warsaw, 1897, n. 6, where 
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there also is discussed the difficult passage 71D 52d 7nd) "Nx 
n73019 which forms the second half of the verse in the 
epigraph of the first printed Hebrew work, the oO Ay" 
of Jacob ben Asher (1475, Pieve di Sacco). Chwolson cites 
from De Rossi n730%, from nopn vpd of Moses Chagis on 
Eben Haezer n>mp and emends n730» ; Dr. Ginsburg prints, 
p- 780, n. 1, 73D, which cannot by any possibility be 
grammatically correct. 

A few remarks of minor significance. On p. 866 the 
abbreviation {3 is translated, “ May his God and Redeemer 
protect him,” whilst on p. 604 the same abbreviation is 
more correctly rendered, “May his Creator preserve and 
protect him.” The full sentence is YM YS WIND" and not 
iy. The words of an epigraph ‘xy rx nat) ‘nd meyd ny 
are, on p. 879, incorrectly translated as follows: “That it 
is time to work for the Lord and for His word which is the 
light of mine eyes.” It would be more correct to say “ And 
His words light up his eyes.” 1375) is not dependent on 
mvy> and 1x is a verb and not a noun. 

The third edition of the whole Bible was finished, according 
to the epigraph: yax7 53 nx ‘a naa doy Ap naxdn nds odwm 
‘y’sa np sai xbab now. Dr. Ginsburg translated this, p. 879, 
“ Thus the whole work was completed, and let the glory of 
the Lord fill the whole universe, in the year 254 (=A.D.1494) 
here at Brescia.” He has failed to see that xbo 9 refers 
to the week’s portion > nw where the verse quoted, Num. 
Xiv. 21, occurs. 

In the edition of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, dated 
1515, it is stated that the last book has seventy Sedarim 
DnnD ’y. 

It is correctly remarked (p. 891) that this is a mistake, 
for this book only has seven divisions. Undoubtedly the 
printer read ‘yaw as D'yaw instead of Aya and then printed 
an y. In the epigraph of the same edition it is stated that 
it was finished on the 4th of Ellul wy fap maw, which 
Dr. Ginsburg, p. 894, translates : In the year 280 of creation. 
This should be corrected into 275, for 7 means 5,000. 
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On p. 896, n. 4, it is said in the epigraph ‘yD’ yomM3 NIN 
4x Snnnb, which is translated “and, &e., he helped me to 
begin, &c.,” whilst correctly it should be: “He will help 
me.” The reference is not to past but to future action. 

On p. 934, 1. 14, Amsterdam is a misprint for Antwerp 
(=N'wwae). 

Incorrect is the translation of the words 13707 ‘nm KNyDI7, 
Pp: 934, 1. 22. 

In the October number, 1897, of this Review (X, 175 f.) 
I expressed the view that the Pope was the father of Jewish 
literary approbations, which derive their character from 
his authorization of the edition of the Vulgate published in 
1592. 

In T. B. de Rossi’s Annales Hebraeo-typographici I found 
no reference to an approbation. I rejoice now to read in the 
work under notice, p. 936, that already in 1515 the Pope 
issued an authorization of the first edition of the Rabbinical 
Bible (Venice, 1515) on which Felix Pratensis worked, and 
in which the Christian world was highly interested. It 
already contains the characteristic features of most rabbinical 
approbations and reads as follows: “Ne quis hosce libros 
cum targum; vel absque targum; Bibliaeque expositores 
hebreos; ad decennium A. M. D. XV imprimat; vel impri- 
mendos curet; Leo X Pont. Max. sub excommunicationis ; 
et in terris Sanctae Roma Ecclesiae librorum quoque 
amissionis poena; cavit.” 

In reference to the history of the rabbinical approbation 
I find in B. Zuckermann’s Katalog der Seminar-Bibliothek, 
First Part, Preface, MSS., Printed Works, Bible (Breslau, 
1870, in the annual report of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in Breslau), the following statements: “ Rabbinical 
Approbations of literary works nim3D7, which have come into 
fashion since the seventeenth century, are a fruitful source 
for the study of Jewish History. I therefore add to the 
description of every work which contains approbations, 
the names of their writers, as well as the places and dates 
where they were issued ” (n. IX). 
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Zuckermann has also drawn up for his own use an 
alphabetical list of the names of all those who have issued 
approbations. Its publication would supply the want of 
an Index Approbationum. The epigraphs published by 
Dr. Ginsburg confirm Zunz’s assertion, which was based 
on the MSS., “that the rhyming formula accompanying 
signatures pr xd “bIDT, pinny Pin, as well as the figure of 
a donkey climbing the ladder, belong to the third part of 
the thirteenth century ” (Gesummelte Schriften, III, 78). 

This he uses to determine the age of the Cassel Biblical 
MSS., Kennicott 157 (the references for this formula are: 
Introduction, p. 617, n. 1; 619, n. 2; 624, n. 2; 759, n. 1). 

With this as a starting-point, we cannot agree with 
Dr. Ginsburg’s date 1200 (p. 605) as the period of the un- 
dated Codex Brit. Mus. Add. 15751 (in G., No. 25), for this 
MS. has the mark above mentioned (p. 614, n. 4). The 
same is found in Brit. Mus. Add. 9399 (in G., No. 12, p. 534, 
n. 1 and 2), 

We cannot accordingly accept here the date 1250 to 
1300. 

We now note the printer’s errors which have come 
under our notice and which we have corrected as follows: 
P. 3, note 1, Yan :ipdnn, onsn AsnA (2); 156, n. 2, 
MIS PMY 3 Pn; 179, n. 1, DPNyM ; onpnyny; 197, n. 2, 
WS SPY; 241, pn. 1, BON 2 3; 242, n. 1, Eben Saphir 
Lyck, 1886: 1866; 243, 1 5 in the note, mm :1919; 251, 
n. 2, Lickute Kadmoniot, Vienna, 1880: 1860; 306, n. 2, 
ranay anv; 325, 1. 17, MPD TOP; ib, wpm 3 wv; 
327, n. 1 and 2 three times, MAY :139NTAY; 336, n. 1, 
Mand :73NIN; 341, n. 2, Sanhedrin, 10, 3 b: 103 b; 377, 
n. 2, V/s YNT; ib. 95 p23 W’N7 9b 72 NT; ib. Mowns: 
byowna; 409, n., 21ND :3ND; 432, n. 1, MA sm; 484, n., 
‘M3 DYA DYN ; in the text DPM; 498, n. 22, 967: 976 
(=1ypnn as the date of the year); 543, n. 2, MND yaw HN 
man j;21n5 ; leave out msn, then the date is 1007 as 
Dr. Ginsburg gives it in the text, and which agrees 
with 1387 Aera Contractuum and 4836 A.M.; 562, n. 20, 
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3IYT $I; 564, n. 1, O82 $82; 597,n.1, mbydon : ndardon 
(Toledo); 606, n. 3, SIMD : NIN 19; 619, n. 2, ODD AID 2’Bd AIP 
(+1395, as correctly in the text) ; 624, third line from end, 
mand $ MAND ; 630, Esther iii. 12 and viii. 9, :="nwnex, surely 
a printer’s error and not deviating orthography of 5.7wnx, 
as Dr. Ginsburg does not mention such a word in the Hebrew 
Bible; 702, n. 2, nndy ; nn dy; 707, Jehuda Ibn Balsam: 
Balaam ; 805, 1. 6, the note mnnD: the whole phrase is 
a little difficult, but probably should be read M™n7; and 
dittographic of the preceding D™y 2; ib. 1. 10, wena may 
mt noand poppn : pponn.... Md; ib. 1. 13, ma : m2; 829, 
n. 6, mbap : nbnp (Koheleth); 846, n. 19 and 20, 708 : nN; 
886, n. 1, MO: with‘ after 7(?); 886, n. 1, MIN: AMIN (or 
is this a printer’s error already to be found in this edition 
of the Later Prophets?); 955, n. 13, Gen. iv. 18: iv. 8; 
964, ll. 2 and 4 from the end, JOD) : 7D); 970,n. 1, ONIWNI : 
‘yma; 970, n. 18, Neh. viii. 68: vii. 68. In Appendix II 
we also find printer’s or author’s errors, e.g. § 2 (p. 983), 
mA DAD oO: DAD OID. However, I will omit 
further discussion of these, as this critical notice has already 
gone to too great length, though I have left untouched many 
points on which the author and I disagree. 

In conclusion, I must say that while, on the one hand, 
the prolixity and the looseness with which Dr. Ginsburg 
has treated the problems in question are not to my taste, 
while the needless repetitions are tiring, and his silence 
concerning fellow-workers in the same field, as well as 
the institution of original investigations instead of the 
utilization of results already existing, are to be deprecated, 
still I cannot, on the other hand, refuse to acknowledge 
the author’s high merit in having described sixty most 
important MSS. and given us their rich results. His 
account of the origin and development of the Massora and 
of the more ancient printed editions of the Bible I most 
fully appreciate. 

His Introduction, as well as his beautifully printed 
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Hebrew Bible, must be pronounced achievements of 
value. 

The industry, extending over decades, and the untiring 
zeal which Christian D. Ginsburg has devoted to the 
unploughed field of the Massora, not only deserve 
appreciation but most genuine admiration. 


Lupwia BLAv. 


BupDAPEST. 





PAUL OF BURGOS IN LONDON 


PAUL OF BURGOS IN LONDON. 


A FEw weeks before his lamented death, Professor David 
Kaufmann communicated to me an annotated copy of the 
famous Purim letter written by Solomon Levi, afterwards 
known as Paul, Bishop of Burgos. As Prof. Kaufmann 
wrote to me, the text of this letter has hitherto been printed 
from incorrect MSS., and this one, though not perfect, is 
fully worthy of reproduction. 

In a short paper which I published in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, I took 
the view that the letter was written in London before 
Solomon Levi’s conversion to Christianity. Of this there 
can now be no doubt, for the superscription of this text 
finally settles the point. 

Prof. Kaufmann suggested to me that Solomon Levi, who 
filled a post at the court of Juan I of Castile, may have 
come to London with the embassy charged with receiving 
at the English court, and then escorting, the wife of 
Henry I1I—the youthful heir of the throne of Castile after 
the death of Juan I in 1390. MHenry III's bride was 
Catherine of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt, and 
of Constance, daughter of Pedro the Cruel of Castile. The 
tone of Solomon’s letter quite fits in with the assumption 
that he was in London on state affairs, and, on the other 
hand, there is no circumstance that seems to make the 
theory difficult to uphold. 

The writer distinctly states that he had been or was still 
a prisoner. This may have occurred in 1385, after the 
battle of Aljubarrota in that year, when Juan I was 
defeated. Solomon Levi may have been then captured, 
and afterwards released. His reference to his captivity 
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may not mean that he was a prisoner in England. One 
may, however, hazard the suggestion that Solomon may 
have become acquainted with Englishmen, that his family 
originally lived in England before the expulsion in 1290, 
and that he was drawn to visit the country. He was then 
thrown into prison, and found an escape (after writing 
his Purim Letter) by accepting baptism in 1390 (J. Ch. 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., III, 899). 

At all events, we may now regard it as certain that this 
famous man was a visitor to England in the last decades of 
the fourteenth century. He was certainly still a Jew when 
he penned the epistle in London. The letter is moreover 
of distinct literary merit, and is a worthy addition to the 
scanty list of compositions written in Hebrew in this 
country before the seventeenth century. 

I publish it now, not only for its intrinsic value, but as 
a memorial of the interest always shown by Prof. Kaufmann 
in Anglo-Jewish history. I have also made use of some 
of his notes. The copy used below was written in Spain. 
In the fragmentary MS. from which it is taken, the opening 
piece is the epistle of Jedaiah of Beziers to R. Solomon ben 
Addereth. 

The following is an analysis of the contents of this 
curious epistle. Little could the writer have anticipated 
that he would one day, and that not distant, become 
a bitter foe of the people from which he sprang, and that 
the honoured friend whom he was greeting would perish at 
the stake through the machinations of his correspondent ! 


Letter sent from England by the Bishop of Burgos—named 
formerly in Israel Don Salmon the Levite—to R. Meir Alguadez, 
at the time when Don Salmon the Levite was staying in England. 

(The printed texts of the Letter, for which see Israelitische Letterbode, 
X, pp. 81 sq., and Dr. Harkavy’s publication in 3p'7 for 1894, have 
yriand yo. The version now published leaves no doubt that 
London is meant, though Prof. Gritz, Geschichte, ed. 3, vol. VIII, 
p- 83, note 1, queried this.) 

When God made me wander from my father’s house, and I was cast 
into prison, many terrible experiences were mine. (Prof. Gritz saw 
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in the first phrase a reference to the writer’s conversion to Christianity. 
But the expression "NIN Inyn, taken from Genesis xx. 13, simply 
alludes to a departure from home. It is used in this sense e.g. by 
Leo di Modena in his letter to Menachem Raba, see 9 N°. 
Compare also Ben Chananja, IX, 214 and Israelitische Letterbode, III, 
103, no. 222.) Separated from the company of Israelites, I could not 
fulfil the duties incumbent even upon the individual, such as those 
that require the use of wine for Kiddush and Habdala, at the entry 
and departure of the Sabbath. To-day I am unable to drink deep, 
as one ought todo on Purim. As on yesterday, the fast-day, so to-day, 
I can say Yes and No at the right places; I can bless Mordecai and 
curse Haman. My senses retain their nicety, I can discern between 
white and blue even at a bowshot’s distance; my sense of touch too 
isnormal. Alas for such a Purim! 

(Then follows a metrical song in praise of wine and in lament for 
his own enforced abstinence.) 

On the days set apart for gifts, when the witchery of wine should 
hold sway, friends are afar, and no poor are nigh to receive my 
offerings —now turn I to the oldest friend, wine, for which since the 
world began no substitute could be found. Only because wine failed 
did the generation of the flood sink in water. But that Noah, the 
re-founder of the world, had planted a vine, still would mankind 
be sunken in water. But this friend has left me, and my soul has 
gone out with him. Joy has fled from my table, the sun of my meal 
is under acloud. Only its memory remains. 

The thought comes to me of those merry throngs who are to-day 
joyously celebrating the feast in Burgos, whither men come from far 
and near. (There was a famous Scroll of the Law at Burgos which 
was the object of pilgrimage. See R. Menachem Meiri’s notice in 
“5D np, S. Sachs, Cat., Ginsburg, p. 44.) There, poor and rich 
linger long over their wine, which flows from bowl’ and cask; all 
tongues are loosed, incoherence prevails, and a wild scene of mingled 
love and rage ensues. But me, alas, wine has left solitary, and I have 
declared: Never more will I name the traitor on my lips! But the 
memory of the day is too strong for my resolve. Another wine 
enflames my soul, and unlocks my lips. The sleep of separation 
which has been called more than a sixtieth part of death passes off, 
and, taking courage from that other wine, the Law, I will sing of the 
wine which I cannot enjoy. 

(Then in twenty-four apt stanzas, which display considerable poetical 
power, the writer sings the praise of wine, as revealed in the history 
of Israel. Each stanza has three rhymed lines followed by a cleverly 
chosen text from scripture in which allusion is made to wine. The 
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first eleven stanzas contain the acrostic nbn moby ‘28, Although the 
copyist has marked the initials of the remaining verses, they do not 
appear to form any further acrostic.) 

The greatest events in human and in Jewish history, says the 
poet, are consecrated by institutions in which wine is employed. 
The Sabbath, reminiscent of Creation, is honoured by wine in the 
Jewish ritual. The salvation from the flood was marked by Noah’s 
plantation of a vine. When Abraham bore Isaac to the altar, full 
sure the libation of wine was duly made. At the service in 
commemoration of the Exodus, four cups of wine occupy a chief 
place. On Purim, wine plays its highest réle. The verses terminate 
with a prayer for the restoration of Israel, when the wine of Judah 
will once more be enjoyed, and the redeemed people will praise God's 
love even above the praises of wine. 

A singer of the songs of the Lord in a strange land, he writes this 
epistle to his flesh and blood, his friend and brother (Meir Alguadez), 
that it may be seen that not by wine alone is the drunkard made 
drunk. 


Griitz regarded this composition as a satire. But it is 
a genuine expression of medieval Judaism. Its exaggeration 
of the virtue of wine-drinking on Purim—a characteristic 
foil to the general sobriety of the Jew—its warm love of 
the ceremonies, its quaint association of piety with the 
joys of the table, its mystic delight in the beneficence of God 
as shown in his gift of wine, its total lack of overstrained 
asceticism, its playful seriousness, its sane humour—all 
these qualities stamp the letter as the work of a man still 
imbued with the sentiments of the medieval Rabbis. 


I, ABRAHAMS. 
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THE JEWISH SOLDIER. 


(From the “ Yiddish” of M. Rosenfeld.) 


Harp by the walls of Plevna, not fifty yards away, 

There lies a grave forsaken, scarce visible to-day. 

Forsaken and neglected, uncared for and unknown, 

No wreath is there to mark it, no monument of stone. 

No grass, no flowers grow there beneath those sullen 
skies : 

‘Tis there a sleeping hero, a Jewish soldier lies, 

A Jewish soldier fallen in Plevna’s bloody fight, 

When Russia, all-victorious, put forth her conquering 
might. 


The world is hushed to slumber, and silence reigns around, 
A silence all unbroken, no voice, no breath, no sound, 
But when the chimes of midnight ring from the ancient 
tower, 
Out of the east awakens a storm-wind, strong in power. 
Across the land it rushes and, stronger and more strong, 
It roars and howls and thunders in tumult wild and long, 
Until the earth it cleaveth, as with the trump of doom, 
And, sword in hand, the soldier arises from his tomb. 
Upon the wall he standeth, as in the dauntless past, 
And from his heart sore-wounded the blood flows free 
and fast. 
His soldier’s blood flows freely, his heart is wounded deep, 
And in a voice of thunder he calls the dead from sleep. 
“ Awake, ray warrior-comrades, awake and judge aright. 
Say, did I not stand bravely beside you in the fight ? 
Like you, did I not perish on Plevna’s battle plain 
For Russia’s greater glory, for Russia’s greater gain?” 
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And as his words fall silent, there wakes to life once more 

A mighty host, unnumbered as sand upon the shore, 

A mighty arméd multitude arises at his hest, 

From far and near they gather, they come from east and 
west, 

With marching and with clanging, with heavy, echoing 
tread, 

Until they stand before him, an army of the dead. 

And evry soldier answers, with high uplifted hand, 

And swears: “ Yea, thou hast fallen for Czar and 
fatherland.” 


And all again is silent, no voice, no breath, no sound. 
The mighty host has vanished and stillness reigns around. 
But still the Jewish soldier stands on the fortress wall, 
And soon his words, resounding, like fiery missiles fall. 
“O! Russia, for thy honour did I lay down my life! 
O! Russia, thou hast torn me from children and from 
wife ! 
Why dost thou now condemn them to exile and despair? 
My curse, my heavy curses, to thee the winds shall bear.” 
And scarcely has he uttered these curses, fraught with pain, 
When swift the storm-wind carries him to his grave again. 
And at the self-same hour, and at the self-same place, 
The self-same actors nightly that gloomy scene retrace. 
The soldier's bitter curses grow deeper night by night, 
They deepen and they gather, until they rise in might, 
Borne on the tempest’s pinions, far o’er the land they fly, 
And on Gatschina’s palace for evermore they lie. 


Auice Lucas. 
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THE HEBREW TEXT OF BEN SIRA. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM FRAGMENTS OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE Rev. G. MARGOLIOUTH has well earned the thanks of all Biblical 
scholars by the promptitude with which he made the British Museum 
Fragments accessible to them. They will also feel grateful to him 
for the translation, notes, and vocabulary, which accompany his text. 
There is many an excellent hint thrown out in his commentary 
to the student, whilst his translation will also make the layman share 
in the benefits of the new discoveries. Of course it is impossible 
to reach tinality in the first edition of a text offering so many 
difficulties. In the following remarks an attempt is made to offer 
some alternative emendations or differing explanations of the text 
suggested to me when studying the British Museum Fragments. 

The work of Mr. Margoliouth is also headed by a short preface, 
in which the editor declares his belief in the authenticity of our 
fragments. To do this in the face of the thunderbolt from Oxford, 
followed by a shower of abusive and denunciatory language, poured 
down on the heads of all those who still maintain their allegiance to 
the new discoveries, requires indeed a good deal of moral courage. 

Mr. Margoliouth makes also in his preface mention of my introduc- 
tion to the Cambridge Fragments, saying among other things “ that 
the Paitanic tendencies of the Hebrew text have no doubt been over- 
stated” in it. Mr. Margoliouth does not say in what this overstating 
consists, and I am thus unable to enter into an argument. But I am 
afraid that ray quotation from Professor Bacher’s essay, in which the 
Paitanic tendency of Ben Sira was described as consisting “of ready- 
made expressions and phrases from the Scriptures, hereby already 
exhibiting that mosaic style which is characteristic of the later post- 
Talmudical authors,” gave rise to misunderstanding. For the words 
in italics were taken by those who never made a study of the Paitanic 
literature to imply that the mosaic style never occurs before, and thus 
used as an argument proving the late date of our composition. In the 
face of such ignorance it becomes unfortunately necessary to point 
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out that the Paitan is by no means a post-Talmudic product. Thus 
R. Eleazar b. Simon, who died about the end of the second century, 
bore among other titles also that of Paitan', In the Midrash Shir 
hashirim Rabbah, I, § 7, King Solomon is credited with the accomplish- 
ment of his acrostics being complete, whilst those of the Paitanim were 
not always carried through the whole alphabet. How far Solomon 
really possessed the Paitanic gift need not be discussed here, but the 
passage proves beyond doubt the existence of the Paitan during 
the Talmudic ages. Unfortunately very little is left to us of the 
Paitanic productions of those earlier ages. But this little betrays the 
same characteristics of the mosaic and the allusive style which we 
know from Ben Sira on the one hand, and the later hymnology 
of the Synagogue on the other. Thus in the short dirge recorded 
in B. T. Moed Katon, 25 b, we have no less than seven quotations from 
the Bible. It runs thus :— 


2nrvondn rap wy Saap aby 2 owew yn 
yw xan sae wa md eon ‘nap nep 
Smyp wen pom wry dy ayp 





snwin mbs> ona noe 


pyr tp) we YON NII MOM wy TMIW IN 


In B.T. Abodah Zarah, 24 b, we have again a hymn which was origin- 
ally probably composed in honour of the holy ark. It consists of five 
lines; but the ark in it is called AO’ in allusion to Exod. xxv. 10 
DY Sy JIN Wy, whilst the phrases IA? MP3 and Oy y3 are 
borrowed from, or at least suggested by, Ps. xlv.14 and 15 and Ezek. xvi. 
In the ordination song recorded in B.T. Kethuboth, 17a, consisting of 
one line, the phrase jM nby" is borrowed from Prov. v. 19. 

The quotations from Ben Sira to be found in the Talmud and 
Midrashim betray the same feature, as may be seen from the following 
expressions to be found in them: jM NWN (Prov. xi. 16); 13¥.. pod 
(Isa. v. 22); Mam 55 DMDNY (Prov. vii. 26); 029 FY Nd 21529 (Jer. 
v.27); M3) JPN NIWw (Mich. vii. 5) *. 


1 See Pesikta d’ R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 177, and parallels given there in 
the notes. Cf. Luzzato, xan 122 WrmM) N20 (Livorno, 1856), p. 5. Cf. also 
Weiss, ywwn 114, ITI, p. 263. 

2 Play of words on Isa. xi. 1 w y170. 3 Num. xxi. 14. 

* Isa, xxxiv. II. 5 Isa, lx. 18. 

® Prov. xiii. 2. 7 Ps. Ixviii. 5. 8 Exod. xxiii. 7. 

* This fact was already recognized by Franz Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 
jiidischen Poesie vom Abschluss der heiligen Schrift, &c. (Leipzig, 1836), p. 204, 
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The foregoing specimens will suffice to show that neither the 
mosaic nor the allusive style is confined to the post-Talmudic 
literature, the poetic remains of the Rabbis betraying the same 
characteristics. The Paitanic features of our fragments thus in 
no way point to its late composition. They only prove that this 
ornamental style is also pre-Talmudic. But in spite of this Paitanic 
similarity it must be clear to any one who is at all familiar with the 
Hebrew Bible, and fairly read in Rabbinic literature, that our 
fragments stand both in respect of vocabulary and of style quite by 
themselves, and must therefore come from a period from which 
till now no literary monument was known to us. I may also add 
that I have discovered in the Genizah fragments representing a 
Gnomic collection, written in double columns and provided with the 
Babylonian punctuation, and probably dating trom the times of the 
Gaonim. I hope soon to publish them, and it will be seen that their 
style is as far from that of the Ben Sira fragments as these are from 
Proverbs and Isaiah. 

I give now the notes on the British Museum fragments, following 
in the numbering of the verses Mr. Margoliouth’s English version. 


xxxi. 12, 519) jndw] Aboth d’ R. Nathan, I, c. 27, 5113 jndw Sw vw. 
Some MSS. omit the by, but the meaning is obscure. B.T. Abodah 
Zarah, 38a, D'290 jnbw. Perek R. Meir, 50 bw “dw, 

13 d, e. b5 ‘2DD] It was suggested by Perles and Ryssel that this was 
the original. yin] Ecclus. xiv. 10 OW bp wa’ py (cf. Num. xxiv. 7, 
Syr. there in Ecclus. ndv) suggests that the original reading here 
was DN. yon AYO ODD] cf. Isa. xxv. 8 OD 52 dym AyDs, 
see also Ecclus. xii. 16¢ YO VII. 

14. Cf. Derech Eretz Rabbah, c. 7, 308 nbyy by Payy way Dow 
ma ars nd ox jopa qoocaney aban a nbw ona San. 

15. +++] Gl, Supply Ayin and He, so as to read FY, used in the 
same sense as Ecclus. xxxviii. 1 (‘Y7 or NBD AY), to cultivate, to 
honour. Pirke Aboth, II, 10 sw poy 23n FIN W335 7. Var. 
qrebn. psn nsww $939] in order to avoid it. Cf. the well-known 
saying of Hillel, ayn xd snand 3D yoy7. B. T. Shubbath 31 a. 

16. 307 &c.] Cf. Ecclus. xxxii. 1 Gr. Hebrew. byn] Cf. xiv. 10. 
M3) Gl. Prob. corruption of f\23. Cf. below, verse 19. 


Anm. 1, where he speaks of the ‘* musivisch angebrachten Bibelspriiche” in Ben 
Sira. Dukes in his Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 32, also draws attention to 
the ‘ eigenthiimliche Sitte, Biblische Stellen wirtlich in die Diction einzuflechten,” and 
proceeds to say, ‘‘ Wir finden diese Sitte bereits im Strach und nachher im Buche 
der Weisheit, im Buche Henoch sowie im Neuen Testament.” 
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17. «+ 93] Perhaps OY) YI “for the sake of good manners.” Cf. 
Ecclus. xxxii. 2 b, c. 

18. Y9] The parallel passages in Derech Eretz Rabbah, c. 7 (see 
above), and Tosephta Berachoth (ed. Zuckermandel), p. 12, no. 7, would 
suggest the emendation wana byn. 

19. p'e"] Cf. Ecclus. xliii, 4, G1. 

20c¢, d. M'3\5N) Perhaps originally MI3WN, cf. Mechilta (ed. Fried- 
mann), p. 48a, MISWN Db. 

20a, b. MY plur. of 2. Cf. Ecclus. xxx. 25, text and note. 

22¢,d. yu¥] Cf. Ecclus. xvi. 25, xxxii. 3. B.T. Berachoth, 62a, 
PAAMNI YY. 

21a, b. MP MP) Cf. Jer. xxv. 27 Keri YP Kethib Np. See also 
Gesenius (vomit). The matter was by no means so uncommon with 
the Jews as Edersheim believes, cf. B.T. Shabbath, 147 b, the discussion 
about the /*NOPDN. 

22a, b. “ON PWN NNN] Cf. Ecclus. xii. 12 ¢. 

23. NYT, Gl. NY] Cf. introduction to the Cambridge Fragments by 
S. Schechter, p. 31, note 3—7730N)... NY. Cf. Ps, xix. 8. 

24. II] Cf. Ecclus. xii. 10. 

25. Cf. Isa. v. 22 and Eccles, x. 27. 

26. wei] For which the Gr. read $319. ry] For which some Gr. 
MSS. had probably mad, whilst the Syr. read nnd (taken in the 
sense of embittering and exciting). Possibly the original reading was 
mond. The connexion of O'x> with wine was probably suggested by 
Prov. xx. 1 J yp. 

27 a, b. 25] Read (as suggested by Perles) 103. 

27¢,d. MWNI2] Syr. NM jd. Cf. Ecclus. xv. 14 MND, 
where the Syr. has MWNI3 fd. NN] Read 8", part. pass. of AN, 
occurring frequently in Rabbinical literature, meaning proper, suitable, 
and qualified. Cf. Mishnah Yoma, c. 8, 2 1"nw> "NI... PPD. 

29. nayd] Probably alluding to Isa. xxix. 9 yn raw "0°, which 
word the Syr. somehow connected with ‘3 “poverty.” 

30. The Gr. for NWP in Ecclus. xxxii. 20 is dvrimrwpa, cf. Ryssel 
to this verse. Y¥5] Cf. Prov. xxiii. 29. 

XXxvi. 19, 137 *OYOD] Cf. Ecclus. xxx. 25 and xxxvii. 29. It is not 
impossible that the Gr. read 133 in the sense of 137 NW (taurus 
silvester), ef. Levy, Dict., 8. XX 11. 33] G1., ef. Ecclus. xl. 29 ¢, Gl. 

20. apy 2] Cf. Jer. xvii. 9, cf. also Ecclus. vi. 20, 123 7220") Gr. 
b for 13, whilst the Syr. probably had 733°2 for ‘&. Cf, however, 
Prov. xii. 25, and see also Strack’s comm. on it, which would suggest 


nmInow. 
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18. 03) 733 $3] This verse forms a doublet to ver. 18 in the 
Cambridge Fragments (on p. 16 of the text). Cf. for the Syr. Cam- 
bridge Fragments, ibid., Gl. 

22. bbny) Gl., so Syr., Gr. ben", cf. Ps. civ. 15. 

23. nw N51] Prov. xv. 4. 

25. W) ['N3] Cf. Prov. xxiv. 30, 31. 13) 92] Gen. iv. 14, 

26, 72h NAY WI &c.] Cant. ii. 7-9 "WIAD... 54D... MNAA 
sy), of which words the Syr. translator was thinking. 

xxxvil. 1. DW] Gl. Cf. Ecclus. vi. 17 b. 

2. I] GL Cf. Ecclus. xxx. 21, 23, xxxviii. 18, text and notes. w533| 
GL, cf. Eeclus. vii. 21. 

3. MAN 2 1D WX YIN) This is probably the original correct: 
reading. “WONW] Syr. suggests ANIW, whilst the Gr. misread NYN3 
(from 79) for N71). 

4. im +++ Y712] The strange Y) conceived differently by the Gr. 
and the Syr. (see commentaries) read originally Y1 7 “what is a 
friend who is only a’& ‘8 “D ame” (= jndw 73N in Ecclus, vi. 10). 

5. VW] Gl. Syr. perhaps 7? (cf. Ecclus. xli. 19 ¢, text and Gl.), whilst 
the Gr. possibly read 713, but translating it rather freely. BMY] Cf. 
Ecclus. xlv. 7 b. 

6. bbw] Read by the Syr. 35 bya, ef. Gen. xxiv. 2 5293 Syion 
15 WN and xxxix. 4. 

7. 1 52] Cf. Ecclus. xii. 18 (of the hypocritical friend) 17° #37). 

8a, b. 1308] Perhaps we should read also in Derech Eretz Zuta, c. 8, 
§3NS for 31. 

8ce,d. yore mr m5] Gen. xviii. 13 &e. bipy must relate to some noun 
in the first clause now missing. 

9. TW] G1. JUN. Cf. Prov. vi. 11; xxiv. 32. 

11 b. V2] Syr. suggests "YM. Gr. (a5) W701. 

Ire. WO] Cf. Fritzsche’s Com. to Ecclus. xlii. 5. 3NN] Read 
NaN or 172A (bargain), ef. Ecclus. xlii. 5 ¢ (3A), ed. Smend. Cf. also 
Levy, s. 77377 and Kohut s. 13h, 13129] Cf. Ecclus., ibid., ed. Smend. 

11f, 913M] Point 03n, 

I1g,h. NW We’) Cf. Ps. exxvii. 1 WW PY NW. It is more likely 
that the NY slipped in from the first clause and the use should read 
av Tw (B.T. Baba Mezia, 93b, in contradistinction to the Ww 
DIn=Nw bynp). YT N89] Read 39 Y¥I (see Concordance to the LXX, 
ourTé deta). 

12a, b. AVS WW] Prov. xix. 16. 

120, d. 1 Swan ON] Cf. Ecclus, xii. 15, text and notes, and xiii. 7 
32 7aynm. 
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13. 12099 JON] Cf. Isa. xxv. 1 POR ANOK prim Nyy, 


14. YNYYw] Cf. Ecclus. xxxviii. 25c, text and notes. See also 
Dr. Taylor’s note to Ecclus. xiii. 6. 

15. PIS... jD"] Cf. Ps, xxxvii. 23 and Prov. xvi. 9. 

16. WON] Gl. Cf. Ecclus. iii. 8. 

17. NPY] GL WY. Gr. JPY or NAPy. Cf. Ecclus. xiii. 26. 

18, ‘21 DYN] Cf. Ecclus. xv. 17. 1] Cf. Prov. xviii. 21 oO" Nyon 
md 2. 

19. by3] The ON) in the next verse suggests that the bea has to 
be taken in the sense of defiling oneself (see Hebrew Dict.), though it 
does not occur in the Kal in this sense. Cf. the Rabbinical phrase of 
DY Pd ANI PN) WWI AND (Tosephta Jebamoth, 250). 

20. DN) 373] Cf. Ecclus, xiii. 22a fIYI3N WIN. 


P.S. I take here the opportunity of adding the corrections of a few 
misprints, as well as a few comments on the text occurring to me after 
the volume of the Cambridge Fragments passed the press. 


Text, p. 11, ch. xxxii. 1b,c, Gl. 33) read }*33). 

P. 18. Add the number 38 against line 18. 

P. 21, ver. 24. OF3°5 read OMID. 

Introduction, p. 34 (at the top). NU) read NWD. 

Notes, p. 39, ver. 19b. Add “cf. Ps. xxv. 14 and Prov. iii. 32.” 

Ibid., n. 21. Add “cf, also Jerushalmi, Sotah, c. 7, § 5, and parallels 
mynds3 poy DI? PN.” 

P. 40, n. 31. Add “3772, so Syr., Gr. INMINN, cf. Ryssel to Ecclus. 
ii. 3, xx. 25, 26, and Perles to xlvi. 20. Probably some MSS. had 
YNIMS for 1395, which the Gr. again read NNN. Cf. Ecclus. xxxii. 
22 and 22(1).” 

Ibid., ch. iv.n. 1. Add “cf. Prov. xiv. 31 57 pwy and xvii. 5 3y> 
wd, which verses are mere doublets.” 

P. 41, n. 15. Add “Mp8, Gr. niax.” 

P. 42, n. 30. Cancel the words “and Syr.” 

P. 43, ch. vi, n. 2. “Syn dx, Gr. Stan 52” 

P. 44, n. 17b. Add “see also Ecclus, ii. 18, Syr. NI3N NOW JN 
mTay.” 

Ibid., n. 22, Add “see also Ecclus. xxi. 19. Ryssel to this verse: 
‘Im Hebriischen Text bildete O° D1 bezw. NID einen Anklang an 
apn.”” 

P. 47, n. 11a. Add “yoy? OX Nifal, having the meaning of 
obedience and subjection; cf. Levy and Kohut s. yw.” 

P. 48, ch. xiii, n. 11a. Add “cf, Pirke Aboth, I, 7 yend rannn dy. 
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This would suggest to read mand instead of wend, for which the Syr. 
had 7131.” 

P. 51, n. 19. Add “31p9, Syr. wrongly P13.” 

Ibid., n. 10. Add “cf. Pereth R. Meir ndvonr msdn xd nm. Cr. 
also New Testament, Matt. vii. 29.” 

P. 52, ch. xv, n. 15. Add “cf. Ps. xl. 10 for 1¥9 nwyd... yann. 
With regard to 7313N) it is not impossible that it represents the 
imperf. Pual of 723, and should thus be pointed 733M or 73203, 
meaning ‘to be well-proportioned, suited,’ cf. Levy, s., and Jastrow, 
s. 793 (about the Rabb. 7353). It must, however, be noticed that 
the meaning of the word is not quite clear, cf. Kohut, Aruch Hushalem, 
s. 2 (II), p. 110.” 

P. 55, n. 6. Add “cf. Ecclus. viii. 2.” f 

P. 55-57, n. 5. Add “YY DEW, Gr. cvyxpiza povowav. The term 
ovyxptyza occurs below verse 17 for 1N (see notes), which is synonymous 
with BBY and pin. Hence pin dy “wt below in Ecclus. lxiv. 5, 
meaning music or song in measured tunes and according to rules. 
Cf. Ryssel a. 1.” 

P. 57, n. 5 (1). Read 0°35 instead of O°. 

P. 62, n. 25c. Add “cf. Ecclus. xxii. 6 Syr.” 

P. 63, ch.1,n.1a. Add “vmx 5y3, Cf. Lev. xxi. 10.” 

P. 66, n. 4b. Read M513 instead of IMB). 

P. 65,n.27c. Add “It is also possible that we should read }33 
125 WD. Cf. Ecclus. xxiv. 27 Syr., and xlvii. 14 701 WD AM.” 

P. 68, n. 27. Add “wisn xd, ef. Ecclus. xxiv. 22 Gr.” 

Ibid., n. 29. Add after ‘N3'w3 “For a similar confusion by the 
LXX in 1 Sam. xii. 2 see Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
p. lxi.” 


S. ScHECHTER. 





NOTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE FRAGMENTS OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE following observations on the new “ fragments of Sirach,” the 
edition of which by Prof. Schechter and Dr. Taylor forms so important 
a continuation to the Oxford edition by Dr. Neubauer and Mr. Cowley, 
have a threefold object in view. In the first section I have endeavoured, 
by means of emendations of the text, to give new, and perhaps more 
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satisfactory, explanations of such passages of the Hebrew fragments as 
appear not to have been satisfactorily elucidated by the editors. In 
doing so, I have, as a matter of course, constantly taken into 
consideration the two ancient versions, the Greek (G) and the 
Syriac (S). In the second section, some passages of both these 
versions are elucidated by the light of the Hebrew original before 
us. The third section is devoted to the discussion of the relation- 
ship betwagn the quotations, contained in the Talmudic and 
Midrashic literature, and in Saadiah’s works, taken from the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira, and the fragments of the Geniza. The fragments contained 
in the Oxford edition offer only occasionally passages which were also 
known from ancient quotations, whilst the Cambridge edition contains 
a great number of such. This renders the fragments contained in the 
Cambridge edition particularly important for questions of criticism 
connected with the Hebrew Sirach. Another point which makes the 
latter edition of particular value in this respect is this, that the 
fragments are taken from two entirely different MSS. At the time 
when the fragments of the Oxford edition, and of a portion of 
the Cambridge edition, were written, there were still extant several 
copies of the Hebrew Sirach, as is evident from the marginal notes, 
and, particularly, from the remarks of the copyist written in the 
Persian language. We become acquainted with such a copy from 
the fragments designated as MS. A. It is externally distinguished 
from the other MS., for it is not, like the latter, written as 
verse. In this we see a relaxation of the care which was formerly 
devoted to the Hebrew Sirach. Saadiah made use of a copy which 
was still furnished, like the Bible, with vowel-points and accents. 
One of the MSS..of the Geniza fragments, although devoid of the 
latter, is still written as verse, whereas the other has even given up 
the latter mode of writing. The Hebrew Sirach fell at last entirely 
into oblivion. We recovered it as through a miracle. I believe that 
the following observations will contribute to silence further scepticism 
as to the genuineness of the Hebrew Sirach and the artificial hypotheses 
by which it is tried to prove the late composition of the fragments '. 


1 In the Guardian for Nov. 8, 1899, Prof. Margoliouth refers to my article 
in this Review (XII, 92-108), but only touches one detail. He shows 
that the expression sukhun afshéndan does really occur in Persian. I freely 
admit this, and regret that I erroneously stated that the phrase is not to 
be found in Vullers. That, however, I laid no stress on the point may 
be at once seen from my further remark: “It is not impossible that it 
was used in the sense of speaking.” I regard it as a strong testimony to 
the general force of my criticism of Prof. Margoliouth that he can only 
fix on a slip like this, and makes no rejoinder to my main attack. 

Since the above article was written, M. Israel Lévi has published in the 


VOL. XII. T 
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I. ON THE HEBREW TEXT. 
Emendations and Explanations. 


(1) iii, 23. In reference to ‘2 1n12) Prof. Schechter points to 
Ecclesiastes xii. 12, and in reference to WON to Exodus xxiii. 21. 
Dr. Taylor adopts this identification of VON with WA in Exodus 
Xxiil. 21, and translates: “and intrude not into that which is beyond 
thee.” But his translation does not in any way answer to either of 
the words 1M) and Wn. I see no possibility of getting any sense 
out of WN, or of finding a connexion between that word and the 
corresponding expressions in G and S. Undoubtedly we have here 
a corrupted reading. Instead of 1M there was originally the word 
pdoyn, which was misread by S as PDYN, and rendered acs. 
It remains a question whether the verb meprepyag¢opa in G rests also 
on the reading PDYN, or whether it is a free translation of PDYN. 
The sentence Pdyn bx JOD ANS) would mean: “Do not enter 
deeply into that which is too much for thee—which is beyond 
thy understanding.” { “Ni* means about the same as { 31 
in the second section of the verse, which says: “for more has 
been shown thee than is fit for thee.” This means: ‘Since thou 


gettest anyhow to see much that is beyond thy understanding, it 
is unnecessary for thee to try and penetrate things which are 
altogether inaccessible to thee.” G read PWYD (ray epywv cov) 
instead of 70, S read even YWYD (wooed, referring to God). 
The word corresponding in S to (NW is Joga, therefore 1), 

(2) iv. 1. Originally, the second section of the verse read probably 


thus :— 
ve ao yy ain by, 


Cf. Ps, lxxxviil. 10: "39 939 FANT ''Y. In G we have the translation 
of °2'Y (6p@adpovs). But in H *)*Y was turned into "2, and accordingly 


Rerue des Biudes Juives the opening parts of an article in which, with many 
other and far more serious arguments than Prof. Margoliouth’s, he essays 
to prove the spuriousness of the Cairene text. It does not appear to me 
appropriate to deal with M. Lévi’s arguments until they are complete. 
I hope, however, that in my present article I have given some positive 
grounds in favour of the authenticity of the text. It will be the duty of 
those who maintain the authenticity to bring into line with the striking 
facts confirmative of their position those other phenomena on which the 
opponents of the text justify their scepticism. The problem is certainly 
a difficult one. But I do not think that it can be solved by discarding 
the good with the bad, and by holding that the Geniza fragments are the 
work of a medieval Hebraist. 
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a 1 was inserted before WD) “1, and the verb was supplemented by 
the object WB) (cf. FAINT WHI b>), Jer. xxxi. 24). Thus the text 
became WD) 7 *3y WE? In SN. S renders the original text, but 
also reading *3) instead of °2°. Janene [rroosos Sah Wo. 


(3) iv. 2, Originally, the verse ran most likely thus :— 


nm ‘23s obynn dey man Se men way, 


The first section is still found thus in G@: Wuyqy rewadoav pw AUTHONS; 
cf. LXX to Job xxxi. 39 (‘ANB =¢dtmqoa). MSN was erroneously 
turned into MAN. For ny ‘D700 cf. MY °ND4, Ps. xxxiv. 19. The 
word M7 at the beginning of the verse is an error for M1, as 
Prof. Schechter also observes; this MY is probably an old marginal 
note, belonging to YD) “10, as the present Hebrew text has, instead 
of M70. Besides, M1 before WD was also the reading in the 
text from which S$ translated : o009 ofoh Y oS prone bac. 

(4) iv. 7b. WRI ANIMA Np nodwhr, The adverb iy (Dr. Taylor 
translates “ moreover”) has no meaning here. The original reading 
was perhaps YY, as apparent from S (JKto-%9). S renders nody 
in the plural, perhaps in view of Ecclesiastes vii. 19 (YY... onde). 
In G VY is not translated. 

(5) iv. 13. Prof. Schechter and Dr. Taylor explain 13” as Niphal of 
2". More correct is the reading rendered in 8, 2M", “They will 
encamp in the blessing of God,” which bears the meaning of, “ wher- 
ever they encamp, God’s blessing is with them.” G also renders the 
passage in this sense. 

(6) iv. 19. Prof. Schechter says: “‘%9M{02) probably corruption of 
‘Nd 1.” This conjecture is reproduced by Dr. Taylor in his transla- 
tion, although he queries it. We must read rather NWd'. G read 
also this word (éyxaradeiWe:). Cf. YO, Deut. xxxii. 15, LXX 
éyxareAure, &C. The second version of this verse in H has 133°2UN 
for NWI, corresponding in this, as also otherwise, with S 
(woransss/). 

(7) iv. 27. JNDON is here meaningless: read Din. The sentence 
reads then, DOWD spb pon dx, both expression and sense being in 
accordance with Prov. xxv. 26: yw 1225 pd. Instead of 1225 pron 
G read, 2 NWN; S (Sacad wiwhh) seems to have had another 
word which is rendered “to contend,” “to struggle.” 

(8) v. 4. Prof. Schechter suggests 7) for 2); Dr. Taylor adopts 
the suggestion, but queries it. The emendation is unnecessary and 


1 This was also conjectured by Smend. 
T2 
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incorrect, for the subject to NWy’ is God, as mentioned in the second 
section of the verse (817 D'DN TAN SN °D). In reality, > nw AM 
MDOIND is a compound question, a combination of % mwy’ mm and 
mown "> nwy xd. Cf. Ps. xiii. 2; m¥2 ‘NIwN Y” AN IY, a combination 
of SM2wN ¥”* mON Ty and My? ‘3n2wn bx. G takes no notice of MIND, 
and translates: kat ri pou éyévero (TWYI for NYY); S translates 
MDIND also, and expresses the interrogative word by a negative: 

oxo ud Joo Io (reading MYy'). Besides, the question % wy am 
can really have been meant to express the negation; cf. Job ix. 2; 
XXv. 4. 

(9) v.17. 73YNN can have no connexion with V3yNn in Proverbs 
xiv. 16, as Prof. Schechter thinks; nor is his other suggestion 
tenable, to read “SYNN, in accordance with the Syriac. “AyNnA 
seems to have the meaning of “to delay,” “to draw on,” although 
it cannot be proved that it has this meaning anywhere else. We 
might refer to Jeremiah xlvi. 16 TY Wyn, or the Talmudic 
niyon by PVIYO PX (Joma, 32b). Asa matter of fact, S translates 
infra, vil. 10, the sentence 73ynn bx MPS), swokeal y JNoo eee; 
just as in our passage the word “ANN, parallel to J3YNN, is rendered 
wwokal. It is true S renders the word 13YNN in our passage by 
sab, from which we must not, however, infer that H also had 
“2ynn, and applied in a sense quite foreign to the Hebrew root 73y. 
The Syriac root 5y, in the sense of “to keep back,” “to hinder,” 
accords with the new-Hebrew and Aramaic 33y, and our expression 
3aynN is really equivalent to J3ynn. The expression 73yNnn by. 
bearing the same meaning (‘‘do not hesitate,” “do not delay”), is also 
found in H in xxxviii. 9. G translates it in v. 7 py trepBdddov 
(“do not put off”); in vii. 10 wy) mapidys (“do not neglect”); in 
XXXVili. 9 py mapdPAere ; in vil. 16 VAYN', xponei. 

(10) v. 13. Dr. Taylor translates indpn, “is his fall.” Thus he 
explains ‘den as a noun, and in doing so he follows G (xraots aire) ; 
S translates oo Js03, and consequently takes it to be a verb. In 
that case, inden would be a participle Hiphil. “The tongue of man 
causes him to fall.” Cf. Aboda Zara, 11b; DB winn, “their own 
tongue made them stumble,” caused them to fall. 

(11) vi. 7. Prof. Schechter suggests to read j1'D°22 for j1'3. The 
correction into \D‘J2 would be more simple. For the word “D3, 
active noun from D3, occurs in H elsewhere; vide xxxiii. 1 and 
xliv. 20. But }D) occurs also in xiii. 11; and the plural, M\21D), 
in iv. 17. 


(12) vi. 11. ‘JOO AMIN JnyId), “In thy misfortune he keeps far 
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from thee.” S translates Quwihao, like 03°31, Isa. Ixvi. 5, which 
the Targum renders by "PD, G reads D7an’ FIR or PIII 
‘sm. 

(13) vi. 20. AIpy is the feminine of apy, Isa. xl. 4. G translates 
it tpaxeta, the same word with which D'D377, in Isa. xl. 4, an 
expression parallel to 3Pyn, is translated. 

(14) vi. 22, This verse was until now unintelligible in the 
versions, since neither from G nor § the allusion, contained in 
the name of Wisdom, could be understood. H offers the solution 
of the riddle. Not 73N, but Did, is spoken of. But the allu- 
sion, which is contained directly in the word 1D, cannot be 
found in the way Dr. Taylor explains it in his note. It would 
be too artificial, and the section of the verse would not be 
quite intelligible. I believe that 1D is compared with a word 
which has an equal sound, and is the participle Hophal of \D 
(vide Isa. xvii. 1); N17 2 (read 1OW>) AOWI IDI 9D, “The discipline is 
like its name,” i.e. 1D%9, remote, distant, not accessible to many. 
In the continuation of the sentence, TMI) NT paid dy, “ Wisdom,” 
which is the subject of the whole passage, is substituted for “ disci- 
pline,” which is also meant to express as much as “ Wisdom” (ef. 
Prov. i. 2, 7 DD) AMIN), hence the feminine construction. The 
meaning is either: “It is not straight for many,” i.e. ‘‘not easily 
accessible ”—in that case 7M13) (a synonym of 77) is in contrast to 
MIIpy in ver. 20—or, the one indicated by the punctuation of the 
word ANI xn pad xb, “it is not destined for many ”—in 
which case M313 is the passive of Min, in the same meaning which 
it bears in Gen. xxiv. 14, 44. 

(15) vii. 15. Instead of "NN, read PN, ef. iv. 9 and vi. 25. 

(16) vii. 16. V3YN° xd jy Nat. The correct reading is undoubtedly 
i2Y (G épy7, S Jkqes), a form which occurs nowhere else, and is 
equivalent to 712) (in the meaning of My OY, Zeph.i. 15, Prov. 
xi. 4; cf. Isa. xiii. 9). The word was formed, perhaps, in analogy to 
finn. Cf. also xxx. 23, P2¥P. The word f73¥ is a play upon the word 
ayn’, which is used in the sense indicated supra, v. 7. Cf. Sirach’s 
play upon words, supra, vi. 22. For other instances in H, see xlviii. 
17 and 20: WY pin pin? ; Myo” Wa Oy. Cf. on this subject 
Prof. Schechter’s remark, on p. 30 of his introduction. 

(17) vii. 18. Messrs. Schechter and Taylor’s remarks in explana- 
tion of the word "dn are very much forced, both in regard to 


1 Vid. also xlviii. 22 W272 PIT eT HX Hpi ney °2 (Isr. Lévi, 
L’ Ecclésiastique, p. 142). 
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grammar and context’, and offer, besides, no possibility of under- 
standing the translation of the word in Sand G. I think I am able 
to solve the enigma in the following manner. nbn is corrupted from 
ndvi, pdvi FAX means “sincere brother,’ equivalent to DON MN. 
cr. odw a5, “an upright heart”; the Aramaic py corresponds to 
the Hebrew D°F, G translates D5v MX most aptly ddeApdy yiowor, 
“a genuine brother” (“genuine” in its moral meaning of “loyal”). 
S reads Jv’ MN instead of ndw my and translates > Kale fa? 
“the brother whom you have.” 

(18) xii. 3. In order to understand the words yw" mind maw pS, 
Prof. Schechter assumes here the use of an Arabism, and thinks that 
m0 is a form of the word M2) (from which M3 is derived) in the 
sense of ‘making a present.” But this is unnecessary, it is sufficient 
to read m2 instead of m2 to obtain the meaning of the phrase. 
™27 with the accusative means “to afford rest, pleasure”; cf. Prov. 
xxix. 17 1°". Our phrase means therefore, “no good comes to one 
who affords rest to the wicked.” S has the same reading, although 
it is freely translated by +@.20 (“honours”). G reads apparently 
yo) myatd MID }'%, “one who leaves wickedness to remain,” i.e. 
“who persists in wickedness” (r@ évdeAexiforrs eis xaxa). The second 
section of the verse tallies very well with the first Nwy xd APIS DI. 
The meaning is “he who affords rest to the wicked has not even done 
an act of benevolence.” But G takes this phrase as co-ordinate with 
the words yw mind, kal T@ eAennoourny wn xaptfouevo. It seems that 
S only guessed at the meaning he produces. The emendation of 
D3) into ‘\3) is unnecessary and incorrect. 

(19) xiii. 6. Instead of PWM, read NWN; 3 is to be taken as an 
accusative. > nw = Jw, “he beguiles thee, leads thee astray.” 
Thus G also translates cal drom\avyoe oe. The words boyy WRN IY 
713 bra in the next verse are only a doublet of a Nw Toy b TNs, 
bnm being synonymous with Nt”. 

(20) xiii. 24. jYT? °5 by ‘97 cannot mean “the poverty in the 
mouth of presumptuousness.” This would make no sense. ‘5D by has 
the plain meaning of “over,” “on the top of,” an emphatic extension 
of the preposition by, like 23 by which occurs frequently in the 
Mishnah. S translates correctly ata, Ss, “ poverty over presump- 
tuousness,” i.e. “poverty, which has presumptuousness behind it.” 
But G took ‘D 5y in its literal meaning, and fl as an abstractum pro 


1 Smend (Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1899, col. 507), when rendering the 
word by ‘devoted to,” follows Dr. Taylor’s explanation. But how can 
bn possibly have such a meaning ? 
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concreto, ‘“‘in the mouth of the godless” (¢v ordéuacw doeBois), and 
thus Dr. Taylor also translates it. 

(21) xiv. 14. YON must not be read as Kal (Y22F), as Dr. Taylor 
does (“refuse not”), but as Ni‘phal (¥2F), cf. Num. xxii. 16. There- 
fore, “Do not refrain thyself from the good which the day brings 
thee,” “do not deny it to thyself.” § translates correctly, MloLL y 
(the same also Peshitta to Num. xxii. 16). G gives a free trans- 
lation. 

(22) xiv. 15. Saya vd. Prof. Schechter refers to Joel iv. 3 (2 IN). 
The more correct reading is my), in reference to Josh. xviii. 6 *N'") 
bay 02d. 

(23) xiv. 16. Instead of 1925, which makes no sense, read, in 
accordance with the marginal note, 25. The phrase reads then, 
avy ods 1d mwyd maw 3755). This must not be translated as 
Dr. Taylor does, but ond ‘3nd belongs to 75’, and thus it is quite 
properly taken in 8. Cf. prndwn 122d 310, Eccles. vii. 26. In refer- 
ence to the formation of the sentence cf. Eccles. ix. 10, N¥YON WN bs 
mwy JN33 niwyd 17, v. also 1 Chron. xvii. 2; 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 

(24) xiv. 24. Instead of NM’, read 19M‘, “his pin.” “To drive 
one’s pin in her (Wisdom’s) wall’’ seems to have been a proverbial 
phrase. One who drives his pin in the wall of a house—say, to hang 
his tools on (cf. Isa. xxii. 13 sq.)—has obtained a footing in the 
house, is at home there. Cf. the phrase in Ezra ix. 8, IN 1) nndy 
wap oper. G also translates IN’ (in the singular), maccadovr. 
S reads MN’ (a plural form, which, though not attested, is yet 
possible, for YIN"), and translates in the plural wads. 

(25) xiv. 25. 310 j2W JIN. Dr. Taylor reads apparently 210 j2¥ , 
for he translates, ‘in good neighbourhood.” This is grammatically 
impossible. Read 210 jn, 12Y being the nomen actionis from je, 
Cf, 12249, Deut. xii. 5. S translates correctly Jag brams Jaro, 
and thus also G xaraAvoe: év katadipatt dyudav, where we must read, 
of course, dyaq. 

(26) xv. 16. The figure of fire and water, by which the freedom of 
human will is metaphorically expressed, reminds us of the well- 
known simile of the two ways, the one of burning fire and the other 
of snow, but it is applied to the symbolization of another idea. On 
the simile (Aboth di R. Nathan, XXVIII, p. 86, ed. Schechter) vid. 
Die Agada der Tanaiten, ii. 196, n. 4. Instead of pond P¥'D we ought 
probably to read pop ayy. Cf. infra xxx. 18, I>) nj¥2, But S had 
the reading M210, pronounced 3!) from 3], and, therefore, trans- 
lates @amane. G translates mapéOnxé oor, which may be an active 
rendering of "3. Ryssel, ad loc. (Die Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
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graphen des Alten Testaments ..., von E. Kautzsch, p. 307), observes 
rightly that the Greek words are equivalent to 122? 3]. But the 
further observation, “‘S (‘we are left thee’) read this erroneously as 
M37, and therefore translated it ‘to leave’,” is unintelligible. It is 
just 72 which means “to leave,” whereas 13) means “to afford 
rest.” 

(27) xvi. 11. For 73° read M2*, i.e. 2. Cf. in regard to 139.m) 
the expression ‘NON ‘NMI, Ezek. xxi. 22, and elsewhere. 

(28) xvi. 12. In regard to DIN *22 52 Minn Miyp2 cf. DYN MypD, 
1 Kings xii. 31. S translates MI¥P3, Mass, which may be a free 
translation ; and we need not assume that he read 3°32. 

(29) xvi. 22. Messrs. Schechter and Taylor’s conjectures as to 
DIN PSN are unsatisfactory. PSN is an error for WSN. Cf. as to 
pin “i¥8 the expression YN TPM, Ps. exix. 145, and elsewhere. 
We gain thus the following very clear phrase, ‘“ What hope is there, 
if I observe the law?” In S the whole verse is missing. G read 
perhaps WY “restrained,” i. e. “distant.” 

(30) xvi. 23, MNT AWE AN y 733. The abbreviations 7M and y must, 
in accordance with G (appoy kai tAavepevos), be supplemented thus: 
net awn Ayyyn (hp 135). § reproduces only the first epithet, and 
renders it with the similar term, Vos. G read oN. 

(31) xvi. 26. For N733 read N723, i.e. 8°33. G has instead, ev 
pice, for which, however, already Felix Perles (Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XXXV, 37) read correctly, after S (es 22), év xrive, which 
is a verbal translation of 8133. 

(32) xxx. 22. For 158 read 1%, and not "Mf, as Prof. Schechter 


suggests. 
(33) xxxi. 4. 1b mma xd my’ oN. Here we have a play upon 


words, as it seems, between M13" in the meaning of “to rest,” and the 
phrase 19 mnia xd, “the does not like it,” “it is no advantage to him.” 
The phrase occurs elsewhere only in the masculine, , , , 2 M3 (vid. Levy, 
IIT, 255 b). The meaning is,,“‘When the poor rests—i.e. ‘does not 
work’—it is no advantage to him,” because he must suffer want in 
consequence. This is thus distinctly expressed in the parallel verse, 
immediately preceding this, 7 ¥ '7’, and so also translated by G 
and §, This use of }"¥, when occurring without explanatory word, 
in the sense of “suffering want,” “needy,” is also found in the 
Haggadah of Passover, Syovdy smd TW $3. It isan Aramaic phrase 
(vid. Taanith, 20 b). 

(34) xxxi. 5. The marginal note reads WNM2 ‘NX for WMD ImMNK. 
This is the same construction of 378 as in Eccles. v, 9 fYON2 IAN. 

(35) xxxii. 3. For > N17 read a MN (vid. Jer. x. 7). G mpéme coe 
(ef. LXX to Ps. xciii. 5 mpémes = M8). 
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(36) xxxii. 4. bay is abbreviated from xdap. S had also ny bay, 
but read erroneously ny 53) (yee Ssase). 

(37) xxxii. 8. b> belongs neither to b> nor to 753, as Prof. Schechter 
tries to explain it, but to 5>2. We must read bd (cf. 53 from bby), 
the imperative of dbo, “to comprise.” “19k) bd (the b is the sign of 
the accusative) means, “Take the speech comprehensively.” Cf. the 
phrases, O37 bh, SSaay ovat, Levy, II, 337 sq. G translates this 
very well by xehadaiwoory Adyov. The following 73797 by) must not 
be translated, with Dr. Taylor, ‘and diminish it exceedingly,” for 
M3775 is here not an adverb, but it is taken as a substantive, and as 
the object in the sentence. The meaning is, ‘‘Make much little,” 
by saying much in few words. G expresses this very well thus, 
€v OAlyows modAd. 

(38) xxxii. 10, [M *Wi3 pb). The * must be separated from WI, 
and understood as an abbreviation of M¥3°. We thus get the phrase, 
jn mya wa spd), as in the preceding doublet of our verse the corre- 
sponding phrase reads, jM N¥2° S55 spb). 

(39) xxxv. 11. The marginal note, X17 ON 5 midina bya 1. The 
expression M223 O¥2 occurs in Isa. lix. 18, after the reading °Y2 
midwa (for “3 >Y3), as presented by the Targum (8122 19). This 
affords, moreover, important evidence for that reading. 

(40) xxxviii. 24. DSNM’ X71 poy oN). Besides the passages cited 
by Prof. Schechter (p. 62), and by Messrs. Neubauer and Cowley 
(p. xvi), ef. Mishnah Aboth, II, 15, D’DND ANDI AIA 5a Nh. 

(41) xlix. 14. O35 npbs 817_DI. Prof. Schechter’s conjecture, to 
read 0°25, is not satisfactory. It is evident that D'3D is a corrupt 
remnant of the words 7°35 by (cf. AMINA 35 Syn, Gen. vi. 7, vii. 4). 
This can still be recognized in G, azo ris yas. 

(42) 1. 27. 125 WNBI pI) Ws. The attempts made by Messrs. 
Schechter and Taylor to solve the difficulty arising from the word 
N53 are rather unsuccessful. At all events, 105 must be read for 125. 
Prof. Schechter observes expressly that the } of 125 was doubtful; so 
is the 3 of N53, as he himself also remarks. I believe that the 
word was originally M753, and that a copyist, not understanding 
the phrase, transposed the letters and wrote "ND3, which then 
became “1NB2. MHD means here nothing else but “like the 
Euphrates,” 52. Sirach, in his proud consciousness of having 
produced so great a wealth of wise sayings, says in this concluding 
phrase that he had made his heart flow like the Euphrates. It is 
the same figure of speech by which Sirach describes the wealth of 
teaching as furnished by the Torah, XXIV, 25-27. In that passage 
he alludes to five other rivers besides the Euphrates. The sentence 
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in which the Euphrates is mentioned runs as follows, 6 dvamAnpay os 
Etvdparns oiveow; in S JLaskNaae Lio yl loatsoo. In Hebrew 
it would be m13n NBD Ndoon (vid. 1 Chron. xii. 15). G, in our 
passage, comprises both sections of the verse, and translates, ds 
dvopBpnoe copiay ard xapdias aitov, omitting the simile of the Eu- 
phrates. In H the second section reads, M)NINI vIn WR. Here 
we have an intentional play upon the words YA) and y'a0, The one 
word, in the Piel, which is not otherwise attested, means “‘ to cause to 
flow,” in the primary sense of the root, whilst Y'3 has the meta- 
phorical meaning, well known from the Bible, of “to announce,” 
“to proclaim.” The object M1313N is connected with the verb by the 
preposition 3. Cf. bia jn) Jer. xii. 8, Ps. xlvi. 7; ba p'n7 1 Chron. 
xv. 16. 


II. THE GREEK AND SyRIAC TRANSLATIONS. 


iii. 16 H. ON dbp WHI Dys2). Both translations read dbp 
JON DIA WI, 

iii, 20. The verse added to v. 20 in some of the MSS. of G, woddoi 
elo vWnroi kai enido€a (v. 1. ty. Evdokor), GANG mpaéowy amoKadimrera 
pvotnpia avtod, agrees with the Hebrew text, except that the translator 
reads O°32 OD) O39 3, 

27, bSinnm seems to have been rightly explained by Prof. 
Schechter, after Ps. xxxvii. 7 ( inn), as “ one who persists”; namely, 
in his frowardness. G took the word in the same sense, when he 
translated it duaprwdds. But S translates ws? “one who shows 
temerity,” a rendering based, perhaps, on the meaning of the word 
in Jer. xxiii. 19. 

iil. 31. 20 np (=S wQay ead). G 6 dvramodidors xdpiras, 
i.e. 20 Son. Cf. Perles, R. d. E. J., XXXV, 50. 

iv. 1. For syn, G read in. 

iv. I0. nibyd ; G ry pytpi airav. He read pniard, 

iv. 12. Mwpas). G had in his text A Nw and translated, oi 
opOpi{ovres mpos airnv. Vid. Ryssel, ad loc. 


INI G read NDI (werodads). MID in H is a marginal note, strayed 
into the text. 

iv. 15-19. Both in H and §S, Wisdom is introduced here in the first 
person, as speaking herself (the commencing words % yow recall 
Prov. i. 33). G applies throughout the third person, in continuation 
of the phraseology in ver. 11-14. In H ver.17 133N38 ‘2593 must be 
read instead of 29N2 DY). 
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iv. 25. Instead of byn Dy, S and G read MONA DY. The second 
section of the verse (y22'7 OvON 5) was read by S as xdon qe 
(“refrain from thy folly”), whereas G read pda for xdan (“be 
ashamed”). 

v. 1. G and S read "1 ‘> wt (“I have enough”) instead of &” 
my xd. 

vi. 12. For WN (with ny for its subject) G read Sawn, Ss dan, 
and took it in the second person, omitting 7Y5. 

Vi. 29. nnbdan) is parallel to 7N’, and therefore means “ snare.” 
We must read ApaM (without N). Cf. Ps. exl. 6; Job xviii. 10, or, 
perhaps, the plural 72M. At any rate, the latter was the reading 
of G, who renders the word by xAooi. For ON35 33, G read 1135 33, 
which was also the reading of S. But the latter translated andam 
(mdm) goal (“she clothes thee”). The corresponding term 
would be snenaban. 

vii. 4. 1135 IW) is translated in S Jesuts JKsoas0. The first word 
is evidently an error for Islas. Vid. Ryssel, ad loc. 

vii. 11. 13? is omitted in G and 8S. : 

vii. 14. JUN is the Jussive Kal of 72% (}¥M), correctly translated 
by G Sevrepdans. S however read j2N, and translates Q\ualb. 

vii. 25. AMIN 73) 7133 bw, “Associate her with a man of under- 
standing” (7725). G depyoa airjv,S on>o. Both read 737, “give 
her.” The phrase in H is undoubtedly the original one. For 
the 73n construed with by vid. also xii. 14; xiii. 2, 16, 17. Cf. 
JN 3n, Mal. ii. 14, to designate the wife, the consort. 

xii. 12, For J517° (which was translated by G), S read J5N (i.e. 
Pi), and translates yooky. 

xiii. 11. H Jb prtn = G ds mporyedav, Sys IIs, “he tires thee.” 
May he have read perhaps PNW, and taken this verb (which really 
means “to grind”) in the sense of “ fatiguing” ? 

xiii. 17. p»ry) is translated by S hasgs Jeaqos; he read, therefore, 
Pay vond, which was perhaps the original reading, otherwise the 
second section of the verse would be too short. 

xiii. 19. Both translators seem to have read 13703 DN 1D for N15 
3); the former may have been the original reading, in view of 
Job xxiv. 5. 

xiv. 2. H IM DN, which Schechter justly corrects into IN7TON. 
S has o)sea>, which is perhaps an error for orhpeoss. 

xiv. 17. For Pin (G d&abjxn), S read 757. 

xiv. 26. For 13), G read 1°33. 

xv. 6. H N¥° (for which G has no equivalent), S read xdnv. 
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xv. 8 In, instead of 0705, read ov0s2y (M739). 

xv. 13. H 7238) 8. Instead of this, G renders kal of éorw dyarnrév. 
He evidently read 278. About S, vid. Ryssel, ad loc. 

xv. 19. YW INV See ory (God’s eyes see his creatures). Instead 
of this, G has kai of dpOadpoi airod emi trois poBovpevovs airév. He 
read, therefore, "!'87 bx yy and disregarded YWyD. S gives a free 
translation of the Hebrew (qlee COGLd pero Sso). 

xvi. 4. In G dvdj (NMBWND) must be read instead of PudAy. 

xvi. 6. For ANY) (G e€exavdn), S has kbs, and read, perhaps, OMY). 

xvi. 10. }2 (oSrws) is rendered in S by las) Jos. He either took 
the word in the sense of j33, or he read thus. 

xxx. 13. For wy (i.e. by), G and S read vy, 

xxxi. 6. It seems that G read D735 by wpi0n) instead of by mya 
D3". 

xxxii. 9, For OU, S read D1, G OMNN. 

xxxii. 16. For "20, S read perhaps WDD (\ooads gx), G 7223 
(as pas). 


III. THe ANCIENT QUOTATIONS FROM BAR-SIRA, IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE GENIZAH FRAGMENTS. 


I. Quotations by Saadiah. 


In the introduction to the Sefer Haggaliéi, which is still extant 
(edited by Harkavy, Leben und Werke Saadja Gaon’s, I, 150-181), 
Saadiah names Simon b. Jeshuah b. Eleazar b. Sira as the author 
of a book on morals, similar to the biblical book of Proverbs (p. 150 
‘bei rppd nmin pw 15D). He therefore designates Bar-Sira by 
the same full name, as found in the Fragments edited by Prof. 
Schechter (1. 27). Saadiah cited from this book seven sentences 
(pp. 176-178), which are almost all found in our fragments. 

The first quotation (Saadiah himself numbers the citations) occurs 
in v. 5, 6, and there is a complete agreement between the quotation 
and the text in H, with the single exception of the last word. For 
Saadiah has TY M3’ DyW by, whilst we read in H D'yw (sic) by 
W273". RK. Nissim of Kairuwan also quotes this saying of Ben Sira, 
in Sefer Maasiyéth (vid. Harkavy, p. 201 sq.), and also has WY for 127. 
It is highly probable that R. Nissim derived his quotations from 
Saadiah. The original reading is 1129, which is also confirmed by 
G (6 Ovpds abrod) and S (oaod). 

The second quotation of Saadiah reads, nba joy wWIs YT OI 
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nbs v1 inxS Jn. In H we read, JD dyn or way qondw wore 
nox sms. The Hebrew quotation from Sirach occurs also in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Jebamoth, 63 b, Sanhedrin, 100 b)'. The first 
section of the verse reads, soy wnt yn O34. In Sanhedrin 
there is ‘WPI for WI (Rabbinowicz, Dikd. Soferim, TX, 304). ‘wut 
‘vy isan old varia lectio for ’W WIN. It does not, however, give an 
appropriate sense, and the latter reading is reproduced in G, oi eipy- 
vevovtres oot. S renders the reading of the Talmud thus, whe 

In S we also find the different sequence of the words as 
in H, the subject being placed at the beginning of the sentence. As 
to the second section of the verse, Saadiah’s text is in accord with the 
Talmudic quotation (71D 53), whilst the reading in H (Two 5ya) 
is directly confirmed by G and S. It is, evidently, the original 
reading, for the meaning of 77D bya is in harmony with yoy WIN. 

The third quotation of Saadiah’s is the sentence immediately 
following, namely vi. 7, 8. It agrees with H to the letter; only that 
Saadiah has, instead of ‘%D} (vid. supra, ad vi. 7', the Biblical MDD, 
which has the identical meaning, and for Thy’ 5x1 more correctly 
soy wb. 

The fourth quotation of Saadiah (xi. 28) is not extant in H. 
Saadiah’s text agrees with G, except that the Greek translator 
translated IN‘NNI by ev réxvos airov. He attributed, perhaps, the 
same meaning to the word as it bears in Ps, cix. 13 (NNN, LXX ra 
réxva avrov). Vid. also Targum and Commentaries to Amos iv. 2. 

Saadiah’s fifth quotation (vi. 13) accords exactly with H, with the 
exception that Saadiah has Wi, and H 72. In xxxii. 22 H has 
also WH. 

Saadiah’s sixth quotation (xvi. 17) differs from H only in this, that 
in the former, at the end of the whole passage, the words DIN °33 b>, 
which, as a matter of fact, destroy the rhythm, are absent. In G 
the words are also missing; we find them, however, in 8. Further, 
Saadiah has 'W’B3 "0 IN, instead of °WB3 71. The latter is the original 
reading, for G gives ris ydp, and S wo base of. 

Saadiah’s seventh quotation reads, >> pnw JMIN ADI Mw 33 5D 
TPM. The first section of the verse reads in H, j1"D) IN’ MAW *5. 
Saadiah’s text agrees with G, and H agrees with S. But G seems 
to have read Mv? 3719 (not Mv’ 393). 

Saadiah, in his Introduction to the Sefer Haggalii, mentions also 
the work of a certain Eleazar b. Irai (‘SY }3), which was similar to 
the book of Ecclesiastes (Harkavy, p.150). He quotes three sentences 


? The quotations in Jellinek’s Beth-Hammidrash, V, 142, are taken from 
the Talmud. 
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from that work, the first of which occurs also in Saadiah’s Intro- 
duction to his commentary of Sefer Yetsira (p. 6, ed. M. Lambert), 
and Eleazar b. Irais is again named as the author. But this sentence 
is also found in Ben Sira; it is the saying in iii. 21, 22, the Hebrew 
original of which is also cited in the Talmud and the Midrash, and, 
indeed, distinctly as a saying of Ben Sira. The latter circumstance 
must have certainly been known to Saadiah, and this, coupled with 
the fact that this saying must have also occurred in the Hebrew text 
of Sirach which he had before him, makes it appear particularly 
strange that he did not include it in his quotations from Sirach. 
Having found the sentence also in the work of Eleazar b. Irai, it 
is possible that he intentionally named the latter only as its author, 
in order to borrow some important saying from his work also. The 
fact that this saying, which belongs undoubtedly to Ben Sira, 
occurred also in Ben Irai’s book, now lost, proves that the latter 
contained also genuine sentences borrowed from Ben Sira’s book. 
Of course, it cannot now be decided whether an author of the name 
of (NYY f3 ayds really existed, whether the latter name is not a 
corrupt shortening of that of Ben Sira (*8VY from NWD), and whether 
the book of Ben Irai, used by Saadiah, was anything else but a com- 
pilation, which bore originally Ben Sira’s name, and contained also 
ancient sayings of Ben Sira. As to the text of the quotation, we 
shall have an opportunity to further consider it. 

Saadiah’s quotations from Sirach lead us to the conclusion that, as 
a matter of fact, the Gaon had before a Hebrew text of the Sirach, 
which was essentially identical with the text of the Genizah frag- 
ments. The latter differed only externally from Saadiah’s text, in as 
far as the latter, as expressly stated by Saadiah, was provided with 
vowel-points and accents, and had, therefore, quite the appearance of 
a Biblical text. A few traces of punctuation are also preserved in 
the Genizah fragments. At all events, Saadiah furnishes us with 
irrefragable evidence that the Hebrew Sirach was still extant at the 
beginning of the tenth century in the form in which it was discovered 
at the present time; that it is, therefore, out of the question to 
assume, with Prof. Margoliouth, an artificial restoration of the 
Hebrew Sirach in the eleventh century. 


2. Quotations in the Babylonian Talmud. 


We have in the Babylonian Talmud a whole series of quotations 
from the Hebrew Sirach, and, indeed, partly with the designation 
“as written in the book of Ben Sira” (ND {3 1BD3 31N3). Some of 
these quotations occur in the Genizah fragments. 
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1. Chagiga, 13a: 
sipnn bx yoo pina ein bx yon Seas 1 
Sewn $3 yoo npisna yin 53 yop xdpina 2 
nyinosa poy 3b px piann mena mys 3 


This quotation (Sirach iii. 21, 22) occurs also in Palestinian docu- 
ments; namely, in Genesis Rabba, VIII, and Jer. Chagiga, 77 c, where 
the Amoraite Eleazar (ben Pedath) cites the saying in the name of 
Ben Sira. The text in Genesis Rabba is identical with that of the 
Babylonian Talmud ; the former quotation has evidently been brought 
into accord with that of the latter. In the Jerusalem Talmud the 
whole of the first line is missing. The second line reads 7 mda 
apnn no awn mpwy yin ap. This is a modification of the sentence 
in view of Job xi. 8. In Saadiah’s quotation, given by him as 
emanating from “ Ben Irai” (v. supra), the first line is also missing, 
but the verbs occurring in the latter are employed in the second line, 
which reads thus pnn $x Jon no3 wntN Sx yoo xdaws. In this 
form we find the second line also in H (where the first line is also 
missing); but we have mwyb for xdpa, and D123) for 7D303. 
In both old versions, G and S, the text of the Babylonian Talmud was 
reproduced!, the second line is entirely missing. The result of this 
comparison is as follows: The first half of our saying was extant in 
two versions, the one is reproduced in G and §, the other appears, in 
a modified form, in the text of the Palestinian Talmud. The Babylo- 
nian Talmud (and, thence, Genesis Rabba) combined both versions. 
Lines 1 and 2 are, therefore, doubles, such as occur frequently in the 
fragments. Saadiah and H reproduce the Palestinian version. I 
observe in addition that, in the second line, the word YIN must be 
explained as the completion of an abbreviation “IN (for W171N). Cf. 
the quotations from Midrash Haggadol and Midrash Konen by 
Prof. Schechter, JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV, 699. 

2. Sirach vi. 6, quoted Jebamoth, 63 b, Sanhedrin, 1oob. Vid. 
supra, the second quotation from Sirach by Saadiah. 

3. Sirach xiii. 15 (xxvii. 9), quoted in Baba Kama, 92b, with the 
formula (32ND) D'IND3 WWD, i.e. as a Hagiographical sentence. 
The quotation reads 1b And DIN (0.7, 20») paw rnd gy do. 
This sentence is not found thus, either in H, orinGandS&. The first 
section of the verse occurs in a different connexion in Sirach xxvii. 9, 
merewva mpos Ta Spota abrois karadioe (= fv” 1b mond yy 53). S has 
for this luom onntg. Lad Jrsomy Javed (= prov 12> DOWN AY). 
In Sirach xiii. 15 the first section reads in H 12° JAN’ Wan b>; and 


1 Only that they also read xopv3 for 57123. 
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the first half of the following verse yx awa 55 j*. The second 
half of xiii. 15 reads 1 AmyIn ny own 55; and of xiii. 16 1391 ds 
DIN 131m’. Our quotation seems to be a free combination of 
xxvil. 9a and xiii. 15 a. 

4. Sirach xlii. 9,10; quoted Sanhedrin, 1oob. In the fragments 
(Oxford edition, p. 12) the passage in question is preserved in a 
mutilated form, but the remnants show no evidence that the text, as 
quoted in the Talmud, differs considerably from that in H. The 
latter is more in accord with G than with that of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

5. Rab quotes (evidently from Sirach vii. 10) the saying be aya 
nm", Erubin,65a. According to my surmise (Die Agada der bab. Amoréer, 
p. 28) the quotation read originally Sham» Sx ayton or Sdany dx aya. 
In H the corresponding sentence reads nbana spnn by. 

6. The same Rab exhorts his pupil Hamnuna to rejoice in benefits 
bestowed in view of the perishableness of everything human, Erubin, 
54a. The exhortation consists of sentences taken from Sirach xiv. 
11-18. I place the corresponding passages together, in order to 
render the differences more conspicuous. 


Rab. Sirach H. 


aon bworva1 poo... ew oy 


sepn Swewa xd > sn 12 


aapn Sawa (0.0, PX °D) PRY 
monn’ mp xd 


2 
(v.2.'7 8 51) AANA nid pr 3 
25 mo TONN ON) 4 
5 ab py op Sxwd pim 

6 


2 (e. 2. AW) Py Sywwa pin 
.. en py dy mdy mes 18 


ayn ws DD DINT *3 
(v.27, 70787) 


phar adsey pasa adda yo mse om wa nN PD 
Seq InN) 


We see that, in Rab’s words, lines 1, 2, 3, 5, are exactly like those 
in H. Line 4 is absent in H, but it agrees somewhat with v. 15, xbn 
qbn ayn anv, The last two lines are, as to the sense, in agree- 
ment with v.18. Gand S agree with H. 

From the foregoing examples it is evident that the quotations 
from Ben Sira in the Babylonian Talmud are partly original. At all 
events, the text of the Hebrew Sirach, as used by the Babylonian 
Amoraites, whilst containing much which accorded with the text of 
the fragments, contained also much which was not found at all, 
or found in a different way, in the latter. 
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3. Quotations in Palestinian documents. 


t. Eleazar b. Pedath quotes in Jer. Chagiga, 77 ¢, Sirach iii. 21, 22; 
also in Genesis Rabba, VIII. Vid. previous section, No. 1. 

2. The same Amoraite quotes Sirach xxxviii. 1a; according to one 
source (Tanchuma, }P2, at the end) he states expressly that it “was 
written in the book of Ben Sira,” according to another (Exodus 
Rabba, XXI, 7) he gives it as a proverb (W218 Senn) ; in Jer. Taanith, 
66 d, at the top, there is no allegation whatever, as if it were a saying 
of Eleazar himself (equally Pesikta Rabbathi, XXV,127a). The quota- 
tions in Tanchuma and in Jerushalmi are in the Aramaic language, 
in both other sources they are in Hebrew. H reads sad xan myn 
127¥. The marginal note has J3°¥ for 139¥, and ‘J for 7y9. The 
reading MY" is certainly the correct one. The Palestinian quotation 
has, instead of this word, 122, Aramaic VP'X, and the versions have 
also riva, +&%. In spite of such harmony, 77 can be the original 
reading ; we must then assume that at early times already 733 had 
been substituted for 77, which had become unintelligible. Ben Sira 
used the term 7}7—which is an alliteration with 85\— somewhat in 
the sense of “to associate,” ‘to have intercourse with.” ‘“ Have 
intercourse with the physician, before thou wantest him.” Later, 
the more lucid expression 7233 was put for IN. For JW 2), 
which appears in H in the marginal note, the equivalent NOW TY 
> JWOYN was put. S paraphrases =~ Issh& JI os. Probably, G 
had originally mpo ris xpeias airov, which is equivalent to 137°¥ 35 
in H. This became pds ras ypeias abrov, but atrod having lost all 
meaning, rizais was inserted, as much as to say, “with his honours, 
with the honours due to him.” 

3. In Genesis Rabba, XXII, 8, a saying is quoted in Aramaic, 
which is cited in Tanchuma, Npn, init. (not, however, in Buber’s text 
of Tanchuma), as a saying of Ben Sira. It runs as follows, wad sp 
> sony ad Nera) ayn xd. The second part of this apophthegm 
agrees with Sirach vii. 16, TY" Jaw” by (G kai ov pn oe Katadyn Kakdy, 
S fend gota Yo). The first half would be in Hebrew, vyn by any 
yd. But for this H presents, 77 > vyn bx. We may, perhaps, 
assume that > is a corruption of “~~ (=ynb), that the word 7316 
disappeared, and that 7Y was added for the purpose of completing 


1 Cf. Prov. xiii. 20; xxviii. 7. It is not necessary to suppose that ny 
is an Arabism in the sense of “ honouring” (Lévi, Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXXIX, 4). 

VOL. XII. U 
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the phrase. G and S reproduce the Hebrew text 737 Wyn bx. But G 
read perhaps originally, 3 ju) oie: xax@, and S a.as -asl y oJ. 

4. Referring to Gen. xxxi. 2 (“Jacob saw the face of Laban”), 
Genesis Rabba, LXXIII, 12, cites a saying of Ben Sira, 720” DIN Bb) 
yrd pa awd pap. This is thus found in Sirach xiii. 25, only that 
in H W138 occurs for DIN, and ON)... ON for fa}... fa. Gand S 
entirely agree with H. 

5. In Genesis Rabba, X, 6, the following is cited as a saying of 


Ben Sira: 
yawn jo ovep mbyn mb 1 


m20n MN NEW NBN oI 2 
nnpien Nx AP npn ony 3 


According to H the text of these lines (xxxviii. 4a, 7a, 8a) reads 


thus : 
(o. 7. MEIN NYY) DMD NID pW bx 1 


JINID 7) XH OTD 2 
MMPI AMY APY ja 3 


In (1) G has éerivev like in H; thus also S Jes. (2) is in S the 
same as in H, and also L in his curans mitigavit dolorem; G repro- 


duces something like iby nS mM N|NIT OAD. In (3) both G and S 
translate the verb MWY, which occurs in H. The word Mp of the 
quotation is not, therefore, original. {3)in H = olo in S. 

The five examples cited here make it evident that the text in H, 
although differing from that from which the Palestinian sources of 
traditional literature quote Ben Sira, yet is not essentially at variance 
with it. 


W. BAcHER. 
Budapest. 
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NOTES ON GENEALOGIES OF THE TRIBE OF LEVI 
IN 1 CHRON. XXIII—XXVI. 


Gershon: xxiii. 6-11. 


THERE are here some difficulties as obvious as is their solution. 
According to the genealogies in Exod. vi. 17 and Num. iii. 18, 21 
(=1 Chron. vi. 2, 5) 1, the sons of Gershon are two: Libni and Shimei; 
here we find Shimei in his place, but Libni’s place is taken by Laadan 
(ver. 7). In the further development of the family, which is not given 
in any other book, first the descendants of Laadan are enumerated, 
and concluded with the words, “ these were the chiefs of the fathers of 
Laadan,” vers. 8,9; then follow the descendants of Shimei in vers. Io, 
11. But if we examine vers. 8 f. we detect that the sons of Laadan 
are really contained in ver. 8 only, while ver. 9 gives a set of sons of 
Shimei; the latter cannot be the same Shimei as in ver. 10, for firstly 
his descendants differ entirely from those in vers. 10 f. and they are 
also included, by the winding up in ver. 9, in the number of Laadan’s 
descendants. 

One will readily recognize, that of the two Shimei, the latter one 
in vers. 10 f. is the clan of the second son of Gershon; also that the 
elder house of Libni was in later times represented by a compound 
clan, which consisted of a chief clan, Laadan, which gave its name to 
all its members, and of a subordinate branch called Shimei. 

There are however yet these difficulties about it. How is it that 
Libni’s name is not given? True, we meet with similar cases in other 
tribes in the Genealogies, chs. i-ix; but, as Bertheau elsewhere 
remarks, it is hardly to be expected that the traditions about the 
original founders of the famous Levitical houses should have been 
given in varying forms; moreover, in ch. vi, Libni is in his place. 

If Shimei in ver. 7 refers to the sub-clan of Laadan, then there is 
no previous mention of Gershon’s real sons at all, either of Libni or 
Shimei; if however Shimei in ver. 7 refers to Gershon’s son, the 
appearance of a branch of Laadan under the name of Shimei is still 
more surprising and unexpected. 

Two ways out of this difficulty may be suggested : 

A. That Shimei in ver. 9 is a mistake for one of the names in the 
preceding verse, so that ver. 9 in reality gives a subdivision of one of 

1 Num. xxvi. 58 is altogether (perhaps purposely) fragmentary and 
without proper order, so that it cannot be cited here as a witness. 

U2 
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the houses descended from Laadan'. A copyist having just written 
ver. 7, ‘‘Laadan and Shimei,” and then “the sons of Laadan,” ver. 8, 
naturally believed that now would follow the sons of Shimei, whereas 
some subdivision of Laadan’s family intervened. 

Suggestion A: Gershon 





| | 
ver. 7 Laadan Shimei 
| 


| 








| | | | | 
ver.8. Jechiel Zetham Joel vers. Jachath Zina Jeush+Bri‘ah 
10, II. (Ziza) 
ver. 9. ? i ? 
| 


Shelomoth Chaziel Haran 
This, however, does not account for the absence of Libni. 





B. That the mention of Libni and Shimei, the first generation of 
Gershon, has fallen out by oversight, and that ver. 7 originally read : 
ssprown pryd [e225 o22 syne 1905] send 
Hither the heaping of the forms similar to the eye of 925 93 1905, or of 
‘yow, or both, may have bewildered the copyist, or it is merely one 
of the many omissions in Chronicles, as e.g. the words WNW jn 
in ver. 19 have fallen out in xxiv. 23; Shimei, xxv. 17, is wanting, ib. 

ver. 3. 

If this is correct, the last word in ver. 9 should read 1955, (Likewise 
xxvi. 21 the threefold repetition is avoided, if the first two words are 
understood as the heading, and for the then following pydd we read 
13255, otherwise the verse can be only explained to contain two or 
three variant readings side by side.) 

Suggestion B: Gershon 

| 
| 
[Libni Shimei] 
aos ee 
| 


i ee 
adan Shimei vers. 10,11. * 
| 
| 
* 





ver. 7 recon- 


s trued 
La 


| 
| | oa 
ver. 8. * *Ver.Q.*e * * 
It will at once be recognized that according to A, Gershon results 
in eight “ fathers’ houses,” since ver. 9 represents one of those men- 


tioned in ver. 8; while B yields nine of them. The total “three” at 


1 This explanation was suggested to the writer by the hint of Bertheau 
that Shimei in ver. 9 might be an error “ for some other name.” 
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the end of ver. 8 is, according to A, limited by the subsequent sub- 
division, just as the total of “four” fathers’ houses in ver. Io is 
immediately reduced to three sections of Levites in ver. 11. Note in 
this connexion that the sons of Laadan, who in ver. 8 appear as co-or- 
dinate “three,” are in xxvi. 22 represented as an elder or chief clan 
and two subordinate ones. This seems to imply that the paternal clan 
Jechiel continued to be counted side by side with the two descendant 
clans Zetham and Joel. If so, the same might have been the case 
with that son of Laadan who, according to A, was the father of the 
subordinate houses of Laadan in ver. 9; so that even A might have 
yielded three houses for every branch, nine for the whole family. 
This is, however, artificial enough to render the other alternative 
more acceptable. 

That Gershon'’s son Shimei had a nephew of the same name is not 
any more strange than the same occurrence in Merari’s son and 
grandson Machli, xxiii. 21 ff, and several other similar cases. 

There is another point which is more in favour of suggestion B 
than A, viz. the evident predilection in these chapters fora division of 
the Levites into sets and multiples of three “houses.” Of Gershon’s 
descendants Laadan and his subordinate or brother clan yield each 
three houses; Shimei's four'sons are reduced to three counts as well 
(ver. 11): total nine. The four sons of Kohath are made to number 
nine “houses,” just as many as Gershon. (The first two together yield 
three; the last two have six houses.) Of Merari’s sons the younger 
has also three houses. 

This is not accidental or a fanciful conceit of the author, but 
the designed result of the division of the Levites into twenty-four 
sections! ‘‘to correspond with” cnayd xxiv. 31) the twenty-four courses 
of the priests (ch. xxiv), so that one Levitical section should always 
be in attendance (“ready at hand,” + ver. 28) upon each priestly sec- 
tion as it took its turn. It is only natural to expect, and we should not 
be surprised to find, that the division of the (‘‘ twenty-four” thousand) 
Levites appointed for the Temple, xxiii. 4, should be spread over them 
in a fairly balanced manner; one might have expected that of the 
eight grandsons of Levi, viz.: 

Levi 





| | | 
Gershon Kohath Merari 
| | pee 





| e | | | | | | 
Libni Shimei Amram Jizhar Hebron Uzziel Machli Mushi 
' This fact the writer has learnt from Bertheau, who quotes Ewald and 


others for it. 
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each one should afford three sections. But though a representation 
by three houses seems to be adopted, the plan is not carried through 
quite so exactly, but in such a way that Gershon has 3 x 3=9 lots, 
Kohath also 9, Merari’s younger son 3; this would leave 3 lots also 
for Merari’s elder branch, Machli—Kish, and it would be so much 
fairer to give him an increased representation, seeing that Kish 
had, by marriage, adopted the inheritance of his heirless brother 
Eleazar, ver. 22, And since there are two counts wanting of the 
twenty-four, it may be with some reason assumed that the house 
of Merari—Machli—Kish—Jerachmeel, vers. 21 f., was in reality sub- 
divided into three houses, which, for some cause, are not mentioned 
in this chapter. This assumption would satisfy a threefold require- 
ment: it would supply the two wanting of the twenty-four Levitical 
sections; it would do this not by disturbing the harmonious division 
into sets of three, but by spreading it further and completing it; 
and it would more fairly balance the number of lots among the 
three families. 

It will be seen that this argumentation clearly confirms the division 
of the Gershonites, according to suggestion B, into 3 x 3 houses. But 
we shall be better able to judge of this after an investigation of 


Merari: xxiil. 21-23; xxiv. 26-30. 


It will be at once admitted that xxiv. 26a+4-28-30 are an exact 
repetition of xxiii, 21-23, and that this’ presents a genealogy 
apparently complete, and in accord with the Pentateuchal traditions, 
which all give Merari two sons, Machli and Mushi. 26b: “The sons 
of Jaaziyahu his son” is as unexpected as it is strangely formulated ; 
it is, moreover, redundant, because repeated in the next verse. 
This passage clearly interrupts the connexion between 26a and 28; 
and if a third descendant of Merari of the name Jaaziyahu was to be 
introduced, as Bertheau assumes, surely he should have been named 
before producing “the sons of Jaaziyahu his son.” Bertheau not only 
does not seem to feel the impossibility of connecting this passage 
with 262, but (after rendering it in itself understandable by the 
proper pruning of the } of DNW) copies the whole of it, for its 
insertion in xxiii. 21, where he thinks it must have fallen out, 
because, as he opines, the two tables must have been identical. 

As to their being identical or not, it is surprising that he should 
not have noticed that in the latter list Gershon’s house is wanting, 
and that the information about six houses is here carried further 


Or xxiv. 26a +10 "03 (ver. 27 a) + Vers. 28-30. 
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than in the earlier list, inasmuch as their representative houses 
(or heads?) at the time of the allotment are named (viz. the two 
houses of Amram, the one of Jizhar, the two of Uzziel, and Kish 
of Merari). May it then not be that the new name Jaaziyahu is, like 
the other five new names, the descendant of one or other house, and 
that his three descendant houses are the counts of that house in the 
twenty-four Levitical courses? This seems a probable solution of the 
difficulty, though the questions arise as to whose descendant these 
new names were, and why they interrupt the earlier Merari table. 
Perhaps they are the issue of Machli the son of Mushi, and belong 
consequently immediately after 30a; having been omitted by one 
scribe, they had subsequently been added in the margin, &c., but were 
by the next copyist introduced after the mention of the jirst Machli, 
where they now appear. (Perhaps the name Machli was added to 
the marginal correction as catchword, and the copyist mistook this 
nephew Machli in ver. 30 for his uncle in ver. 26.) According to 
this suggestion the whole inserted passage in question belongs after 
nyo"), ver. 30 a, and may be emendated thus: 


Ay ony wad [dn] 23 22 wy [dnp] 23 


The house of Merari would then still yield six “ fathers’ houses” 
towards the Levitical courses, viz.: 


Merari 





| 
Mushi 





| ely | | | 
(Eleazar) Kish Machli Eder Jerimoth 


* * 


Jerachmeel Jaaziyahu 
* 
| | 
* * * 


Instead of the violent expedients of expunging Machli from among 
Mushi’s sons, and of adding Jaaziyahu and his sons to Gershon’s table, 
as Bertheau suggests, we obtain the same number of houses and a 
more satisfactory text by the above method. 

On the same principles we might regard Jaaziyahu as the develop- 
ment of Jerachmeel of the elder house of Merari, vers. 28, 29. The 
catchword of the marginal gloss may have been "w2 (°23)), intending 
that it belonged after ver. 29, and to be continued by ‘WWD °23) in 
ver. 30, while the copyist by mistake inserted it after *W%D in ver. 26. 
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Merari 


| 





| 
Machli 
| 


| | 
(Eleazar) Kish 
| 


Jerachmeel 


Jaaziyahu 


The text would not require any more alteration than in the former 
case, viz. to read, after ver. 30: 


(&c. as before) wd [Fmd Pw] 22 93 My [Sxomv] 22 


This suggestion is even more pleasing, as it would render the three- 
fold division carried through the sons of Gershon (3 x 3) and Merari 
(2 x 3). 

There is, however, still the possibility of Jaaziyahu being the 
spreading out of some other member, and indeed there are some 
reasons that tend to suggest that Jaaziyahu, this foundling in search 
of a father, should be ascribed to the earlier Jishiyah, ver. 21 (not the 
one in ver. 25, although the marginal gloss stood probably nearer to this 
one. Perhaps the catchword was 1°), 

The reasons are the following :— 

In xxiii. 17 there is a note appended indicating that although 
Eliezer the son of Moses.had only one son, Rechabyah, the descen- 
dants of the latter “increased abundantly.” There would hardly have 
been cause for this note, where so many single persons of the same 
degree of descent from Levi are enumerated, unless it was to signify 
that in the division of the Levites into twenty-four houses the sons of 
Rechabyah took a comparatively large share; as we think, three 
houses through Jaaziyahu. 

This may perhaps derive support from an investigation into the 
passage concerning those Levite houses that had special appointments, 
xxvi. 20'-26 seqq., as foreshadowed in xxiii. 4,5. It appears from that 
passage, that in some cases entire sections of the Levites were thus 
specially employed, viz. three houses of Laadan, xxvi. 21 f.=xxiii. 7 ; 
both houses of Amram, vers. 24-28 =xxili. 13-17, xxiv. 20f.; and the 
first house of Hebron, ver. 31 =xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23 (where of course the 
words UNI j130 have fallen out after °33)). In the two other cases 


? xxvi. 20 should begin omne 2591; so also corrects Bertheau. 
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where new names occur, viz. Kenanyahu of Jizhar (ver. 29; ep. xxili. 
18, xxiv. 22), and Chashabyahu of Chebron (ver. 30; cp. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 
23). these may have been either single families selected for special 
purposes, such as are the musicians and gate-porters inchs. xxv and xxvi, 
or they are really whole houses, but not included in the twenty-four 
courses, because these were limited to attendance upon the Temple 
and its needs. Seeing that the superscription, xxvi. 23, includes Uzziel, 
but that he is not represented, it may be conjectured that ver. 32 
originally began Symp 92 nS); and that the mention of Hebron’s 
firstborn house in ver. 31 is only a repetition from xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23. 

We now approach the house of Eliezer, second son of Moses. The 
passages xxiii. 17 and xxiv. 21 give the descending line, Eliezer— 
Rechabyah—Jishiyah ; but xxvi. 25 f., another line is given, which 
goes far lower down than any other. Now this is in itself surprising ; 
nor may we explain the consecutive “his son” in this verse all to 
refer to the same father Rechabyah, in explanation of xxili. 17, that 
“the sons of Rechabyah increased abundantly.” But all the same we 
may explain these names to mean “houses” that descended from 
Rechabyah, by expunging, with the LXX, the four latter 132; the } that 
connects these names being unusual in descending lines with ‘33, 
e.g. lil, 10-12, iv. 25 ff., v. 4 f., confirms that emendation. 

We assume, therefore, that these new names are co-ordinate houses 
descended of Rechabyah. (Shelomoth is singled out, perhaps because 
he was more prominent or better known.) If we now turn to the lists 
in ch, xxiv, we cannot help being struck by the resemblance of the 


names, 
moby says XXiV. 22. iW" xxiv. 21. 


May) V3 OWI WY xxiv. 26, 27. 
_—_—__ 
PMID "n DW INyY xxvi. 25. 

It is otherwise hazardous to draw inferences from similarity of 
names in Chronicles; but since several arguments tend in the same 
direction, it may be allowable to suggest that in ch. xxiv the verses 
26 b, 27, belong after 21, and should read thus: 


(alias 2y), alias 13") NIN (alias DW) DAW ANY’ MY 193 


the last being a variant in the margin, that has subsequently, entered 
the text. 
Then follows ver. 22, nrvody saw, 
Similarly xxvi. 25 f. should read: 
DN OW yy PVP 92D Ae wa aM aytd yn ver. 25. 
‘xy moby sin (13) nywby sinw ver. 26. 
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The double mention of Jizhar (in vers. 26 and 29) should not be 
more surprising than the two (or three) sand in vers. 30 and 31. 
The second house of Jizhar is moreover not of those employed in 
the Temple, and therefore does not appear previously. 

The distribution of houses would, however, then not be of the same 
character as above, viz.: 


Gershon Kohath Merari 
| | 
| 





| | | 
Libni Shimei Amram Jizhar Hebron Uzziel Machli Mushi 
| | aoe: ae | | | 
6 3 | | I 4 2 Kish 3 
Gershom Eliezer | 


| | I 
Shebuel Rechabyah 

| | 

I 3 

Most of the above suggestions are made tentatively only; but the 

arrangement of the Gershon family under B, and the plea that 
xxiv. 26a (274, first two words) and 28 should be uninterrupted, and 
vers. 26 b +27 belong elsewhere, are put forward with confidence. 


M. BERLIN. 


Note. One more alternative may be mentioned: to regard xxiv. 27a as 
a variant of 26 b, and this and what follows to be resolved into: (? 9) °22 
VN) DAW 22 wy; this would give one house more to their paternal stem ; 
on the other hand, to count of Laadan, xxiii. 8, only Zetham and Joel, in 
accordance with xxvi. 22 but ep. xxiii. 8, ‘three ”). If the four in ver. 27 
are ascribed to Rechabyah there would ensue a division in sets of 4, viz. 
Gershon 8; Kohath 12; Merari 4. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF JOWETT. 


THE following selections from the writings of the late Master 
of Balliol were originally prepared for a lecture to the elder students 
at the Jewish Theological Training College of London. The material 
proved too large for the limits of a lecture, but I hope that it may 
prove of interest and value to many a reader, whether Christian or 
Jew. I have throughout left the Master to speak for himself, and 
have given to his words the very minimum of commentary. Nor have 
I attempted to sum up or analyse his matured religious position. I 
will only say a few words by way of introduction, so as to explain 
the method and the limits of this selection. 

Jowett’s teaching was notoriously and even increasingly unsystematic. 
During the last thirty years of his life—that is, through the period 
of his ripest maturity—he published no definitely religious work. 
Since his death two volumes of his Sermons have been given to the 
world. A third volume, which from the theological point of view 
will be the most important of the three—it is to be called Doctrinal 
Sermons—is announced as “‘in preparation.” Hence this florilegium 
ought properly speaking to have been postponed. If it is ever 
republished as a book, it will probably require enlargement and 
amplification. 

In many letters to intimate friends, and in numerous note-books, 
from both of which sources selections have been made in his Life, 
there frequently occur deeply interesting passages about religion and 
theology. Upon these materials I have freely drawn; but a word 
of caution is perhaps necessary concerning them. In a sermon 
a preacher is sometimes tempted to say more than he believes; in 
a letter, or even in a reflection written down in a moment of de- 
pression, he may possibly say less. Jowett was probably never guilty 
of the excess: perhaps he may once or twice be found to illustrate 
the defect. At any rate a casual phrase of which the bearing may 
be quite clear to an intimate friend, or a one-sided sentence which 
was never meant for publication, and the limited or partial truth 
of which is perfectly well known to the writer, may, if rashly used, 
give a false impression of a man’s religious teaching taken as a whole. 

In spite of the fact that during the thirty years of his maturity 
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Jowett published no book on religion, the material is tolerably large. 
The Sermons and the Plato contain innumerable passages one would 
wish to quote. As a selection had to be made from these I have 
naturally given most space to subjects which would presumably be of 
greater interest to my Jewish readers. But I have not, i hope, in the 
smallest degree desired to show the Master as other than he was, 
or veiled the depth of his devotion to the teaching and to the life of 
Christ. Again, I have said little or nothing about the gradual 
development of his religious position. Hence the paradox that 
I shall quote least from his one professedly theological work, the 
Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. The first edition of that book 
appeared in 1855 (when Jowett was thirty-eight years old), and the 
second edition in 1859. The religious and theological essays appended 
to the Commentary contain some of Jowett’s finest writing, and are 
replete with wisdom and with piety. But paradoxical though it be, 
I shall not quote very largely from them here, partly because they 
deal to a great extent with technical questions of Christian theology, 
and partly because they do not represent the ripest and maturest 
views of their author. The bulk of my quotations are taken from 
Jowett’s books, or sermons, or letters, or notes written while he was 
Master of Balliol, that is, in the last twenty-three years of his life, 
while he was in the full maturity of his peculiar powers (1870-1893). 
I shall mainly use the book on St. Paul and the famous contribution 
to Essays and Reviews to confirm and supplement what he spoke and 
wrote during that later period. 

It is perhaps desirable to recall a few dates and facts. Jowett was 
born in 1817, and his first religious influences were strongly Protestant 
and Evangelical. He won the Balliol scholarship in 1835, and was 
elected to a fellowship in 1838 while still an undergraduate. His 
whole subsequent life was passed as tutor and then as Master of 
Balliol College. He took orders in 1842 when he was twenty-five 
years old. He saw the rise and development of the whole Tractarian 
movement. In his friendship with Stanley he could mark the influence 
and read the teaching of Arnold. He learnt German, and became an 
earnest student of German philosophy, especially of Kant, Schelling, 
and Hegel. He witnessed the rise of historical criticism as regards 
the Bible; he lived through the theological agitations which accom- 
panied the early teaching of Darwin. What changes and excitements 
and alarms had passed over the religious world of England between 
the year 1840 (when Jowett was twenty-three) and 1870, when at 
fifty-three he became Master of Balliol. And yet, as Jowett held 
more and more strongly, God and religion remained precisely where 
they were before, where in truth they had always been and must 
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always be. On the basis of his early upbringing and environment, 
and with the help of all he witnessed and learnt in later years, 
Jowett was gradually feeling his way to a phase of Christian Theism, 
which his own words will best describe. 

But two points about it may be mentioned beforehand. 

It was a Christian Theism. Nevertheless it partly belonged to 
a sphere where the purer Judaism and the purer Christianity fade 
into each other, where the accuracy of labels becomes doubtful, and 
differences merge into a higher and more catholic unity. The Master 
would have smiled if I had ventured to tell him that his teaching 
was Jewish, but I think he would not have been wholly displeased. 
To agree about the essentixls of religion, he would have said, is far 
more important than to agree by what names we shall call them. 

Secondly, it was a simple Theism. But it was simplicity with a 
difference. It was the simplicity which, so to speak, lies on the other 
side of complexity. It was the result of thought. It was profound. 
It was not the simplicity of negation. It was the unessential 
which (to his mind) had been eliminated; the essential remained. 
This essential was large and living. No man more than Jowett lived 
by his religion. It was simple, then, not in its weakness, but in its 
strength; not in its vagueness, but in its clarity; not in its remote- 
ness from life, but in its direct appeal to the heart, to the mind, and 
to the will. 

The positive side of the Master’s teaching is, I think, too little 
known and appreciated. He was often misunderstood. Few people 
heard him preach: for many years, when the clamour about his 
unorthodoxy was at its highest, he seldom preached at all. His 
supposed scepticism clung about him; the memory of Essays and 
Reviews lived long. People spoke of his practical sagacity; he was 
the incarnation of “common sense”; he appreciated success; as to 
his religion, it was a mixture of broadness and doubt. The intense 
piety of the man, his deep religious fervour, his unshakable faith in 
the divine, escaped notice. Yet these were the greatest realities 
of his nature and character; they went to make him what he 
was. It was just their combination with what is too rashly called 
scepticism, with “broadness,” with common sense, with amazing 
practical sagacity and omnivorous interest in the actual facts of life, 
which made them, to those who knew him well, the more fascinating 
and the more remarkable, which gave them their power to influence 
and to control, so that in spite of difficulties, moral, religious, or 
intellectual, many as well as himself remained firm believers in the 
divine authorship of the world and of the human mind '. 


' Life, II, p. 439, ad fin. 
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Let us consider these striking combinations in his character and 
teaching a little longer. First then as regards his scepticism. How 
far did this extend? and what, if I may say so, was its dominating 
purpose and object? His great aim was to get religion put upon 
a firm footing, so that it might be a power and reality to the 
educated as well as to the uneducated, to those who are responsive 
to the modern spirit as well as to those who are impervious to its 
influences. Hence religion must not conflict with the conclusions 
of science or of history. In other words it must not depend on 
miracles or on the verbal accuracy of an ancient narrative; it must 
see God in law and not in odd suspensions of law; it must be rooted 
in morality and in truth. The object of Jowett’s scepticism, so far 
as it is part of his teaching, was to detach religion from what is un- 
certain, transitory, and inaccurate in order to rivet it to what is sure, 
permanent, and true. Religion must as it were keep pace with and 
even be improved by every assured advance in science, in history, 
and in criticism. These things, so far from making religion feebler, 
should make it purer, nobler, stronger. 

From this point of view let us hear some of his remarks upon 
religion and science. 

Already in the first edition of the Epistles of St. Paul he had said : 


‘* Past and present strive together in our minds ; the modes of thought 
which we have derived from Scripture and from antiquity are at 
variance with the language of science. It is our duty as Christians 
and as reasonable beings to lay aside such illusions. Language and 
religious feeling supply many blinds which we may interpose between 
ourselves and truth. But there is no resting-place until we admit freely 
that the laws of nature and the will of the God of nature are absolutely 
identical '.” 


And again he says in a fine passage, which is almost the same in 
both editions of the book on St. Paul : 


‘*The more we take out of the category of chance in the world either 
of nature or of mind, the more present evidence we have of the faithful- 
ness of God. We do not need to have a chapter of accidents in life to 
enable us to realize the existence of a personal God, as though events 
which we can account for were not equally his work. Let not use 
or custom so prevail in our minds as to make this higher notion of God 
cheerless or uncomfortable to us. The rays of his presence may still 
warm us, as well as enlighten us. Surely he, in whom we live and move 
and have our being, is nearer to us than he would be if he interfered 
occasionally for our benefit. 

‘“**The curtain of the physical world is closing in upon us’: what 
does this mean but that the arms of his intelligence are embracing us 


* St. Paul, II, p. 413 (ed. 1). 
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on every side? We have no more fear of nature; for our knowledge 
of the laws of nature has cast out fear. We know him as he shows 
himself in them, even as we are known of him. Do we think to draw 
near to God by returning to that state in which nature seemed to be 
without law, when man cowered like the animals before the storm, and 
in the meteors of the skies and the motions of the heavenly bodies 
sought to read the purposes of God respecting himself? Or shall we rest 
in that stage of the knowledge of nature which was common to the 
heathen philosophers and to the Fathers of the Christian Church? or 
in that of two hundred years ago, ere the laws of the heavenly bodies 
were discovered? or of fifty years ago, before geology had established 
its truths on sure fuundations? or of thirty years ago, ere the investi- 
gation of old language had revealed the earlier stages of the history of 
the human mind? At which of these resting-places shall we pause 
to renew the covenant between Reason and Faith? Rather at none 
of them, if the first condition of a true faith be the belief in all true 
knowledge '.” 










































Jowett was well aware that the precise form which the relations of 
religion and science to each other will assume cannot be foretold 
from age to age. But he never doubted but that religion would 
hold its own with science, or that God would provide a way, as he 
picturesquely puts it, whereby the thought of him shall never be 
banished from the hearts of men. It is very interesting to find him 
in 1855 and 1859 writing in the following, as has been said, almost 
prophetic strain (The Origin of Species was published in 1859) : 


‘““No one who, instead of hanging to the past, will look forward to 
the future, can expect that natural science should stand in the same 
attitude towards revelation fifty years hence as at present. The faith 
of mankind varies from age to age; it is weaker, or it may be stronger, 
at one time than at another. But that which never varies or turns 
aside, which is always going on and cannot be driven back, is knowledge 
based on the sure ground of observation and experiment, the regular 
progress of which is itself matter of observation. The stage at which 
the few have arrived is already far in advance of the many, and if there 
were nothing remaining to be discovered, still the diffusion of the know- 
ledge that we have, without new addition, would exert a great influence 
on religious and social life. Still greater is the indirect influence which 
science exercises through the medium of the arts. In one century a 
single invention has changed the face of Europe; three or four such 
inventions might produce a gulf between us and the future far greater 
than the interval which separates ancient from modern civilization. 
Doubtless God has provided a way that the thought of him should not 
be banished from the hearts of men. And habit, and opinion, and 
prescription may ‘last our time,’ and many motives may conspire 
to keep our minds off the coming change. But if ever our present 


1 St. Paw’, IL, p. 484 (ed. 2). 
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knowledge of geology, of languages, of the races and religions of man- 
kind, of the human frame itself, shall be regarded as the starting- 
point of a goal which has been almost reached, supposing too the 
progress of science to be accompanied by a corresponding develop- 
ment of the mechanical arts, we can hardly anticipate, from what we 
already see, the new relation that will then arise between reason and 
faith. Perhaps the very opposition between them may have died away. 
At any rate experience shows that religion is not stationary when all 
other things are moving onward. 

‘Changes of this kind pass gradually over the world ; the mind of man 
is not suddenly thrown into a state for which it is unprepared. No 
one has more doubts than he can carry; the way of life is not 
found to stop and come to an end in the midst of a volcano, or on the 
edge of a precipice. Dangers occur, not from the disclosure of any 
new, or hitherto unobserved, facts, for which, as for all other blessings, 
we have reason to be thankful to God; but from our concealment or 
denial of them, from the belief that we can make them other than they 
are; from the fancy that some a priori notion, some undefined word, 
some intensity of personal conviction, is the weapon with which they 
are to be met. New facts, whether bearing on Scripture, or on religion 
generally, or on morality, are sure to win their way; the tide refuses 
to recede at any man’s bidding. And there are not wanting signs that the 
increase of secular knowledge is beginning to be met by a corresponding 
progress in religious ideas, Controversies are dying out; the lines of 
party are fading into one another ; niceties of doctrine are laid aside. The 
opinions respecting the inspiration of Scripture, which are held in the 
present day by good and able men, are not those of fifty years ago; a 
change may be observed on many points, a reserve on still more. Formulas 
of reconciliation have sprung up; ‘the Bible is not a book of science, 
‘the inspired writers were not taught supernaturally what they could 
resting-places in the argument at 


, 


, 


have learned from ordinary sources, 
which travellers are the more ready to halt, because they do not perceive 
that they are only temporary. For there is no real resting-place but 
in the entire faith, that all true knowledge is a revelation of the will 
of God. In the case of the poor and suffering, we often teach resignation 
to the accidents of life: it is not less plainly a duty of religious men, 
to submit to the progress of knowledge. That isa new kind of resignation, 
in which many Christians have to school themselves. When the dif- 
ficulty may seem, in anticipation, to be greatest, they will find, like the 
apostle, that there is a way out : ‘The truth has made them free '.’” 


To some of us the almost cheery optimism displayed in this passage 
may seem here and there a little doubtful and difficult, but Jowett 
never wavered in his twofold certainty that the spiritual was no less 
a reality than the material, and that different bits or pieces of truths 
must in the long run, and in the mind of God, be reconcilable with 


one another. 


1 St. Paul, II, pp. 521, 522 (ed. 2). 
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Thus he says in a sermon preached in 1871: 


‘‘There is no real separation between truth and goodness; but for 
a time, and owing to some misunderstanding, they appear to part 
company... . Religious men are beginning to be aware that they 
must not deny any true fact of history or science. Scientific men are 
becoming conscious that human life cannot be reconstructed out of the 
negative results of criticism, or the dry bones of science. The first 
thoughts of persons often are: this is at variance with what I learnt 
in childhood, with what I read in Scripture, with what I hear from 
the pulpit. Their second thoughts are that no truth can be at variance 
with any other truth, and that they must wait patiently for the recon- 
cilement of them '.” 


And if for some of us a theoretic reconciliation between religion 
and science is too difficult, Jowett urges us to keep fast to the 
excellence of both; we must combine the love of God with the love 
of truth. 


“Tf the speculative reconciliation of science and religion seem at the 
present moment (1878) to be distant and improbable, we should struggle 
to attain the practical reconcilement of them in our own lives, not 
allowing mere scientific notions, whether physical or metaphysical, to 
extinguish in our minds the love of God or the power of prayer, nor 
on the other hand suffering the intensity of religious or devotional 
feeling to do violence to our sense of truth *.” 


He was anxious to show the practical gain to morality and religion 
which would ensue by a better realization of the universality of law. 
Both God and man are, as it were, made free by law. 


‘In which case are you the most free and most the master of your 
own actions—amid order or disorder, in a civilized country which has 
roads and laws, or in an uncivilized country ? in a state of life which 
is dark and deprived of experience, or in one which is lighted up by 
history and science ? 

‘“‘Is it not obvious that as our power over nature increases, our 
responsibility towards other men increases also? Do we not rather 
seem to want—I will not say a new religion—but a new application 
of religion, which should teach us that we are answerable for the con- 
sequences of our actions, even in things that hitherto seemed indifferent ; 
perhaps answerable for the good which we neglect to do, as well as 
for the evil which we do?*” 


In a sermon which the Master preached in the University Church 
in 1879 he makes the foundations of religion to consist of three 
“unchangeable truths.” The first of these is the perfection of the 

1 College Sermons, p. 76. ? Tbid., p. 84. 

5 Life, II, p. 64 (an extract from a University Sermon preached i in 1874). 
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divine nature; the second is the life of Christ. Both these seem 
to mean to Jowett the clear certainty of goodness and truth, together 
with their origin and source in a divine reality. And then: 


‘Thirdly, among the fixed points of religion, we must admit all well- 
ascertained facts of history or science. For these too are the revelation 
of God to us, and they seem to be gaining and accumulating every day. 
And they do not change like mere opinions; after an interval of years, 
we come back to them and find them the same. No declaration of popes 
or churches can alter by a single hair’s breadth any one of them, any 
more than it can alter in any degree the present or future lot of a single 
person. It cannot make that which is false to be true, and that which 
is improbable to be probable. And amid the shiftings of opinions, the 
knowledge of facts and the faith in them, whithersoever they seem to 
lead, has a tendency to stablish, strengthen, settle us. There are a 
thousand ways in which they bear upon human life and therefore in- 
directly upon religion. And there is also a more direct connexion between 
them ; for we may regard truths of fact as acceptable to the God of truth, 
and the discovery or acquirement of them as a part of our service to him. 
And when we give up our long-cherished opinions or our party views 
to the power of fact; or when we seek to train our intellectual faculties 
in accuracy, in attention, in the conscientious love of truth—in this 
too there may be something of the sacrifice which is well-pleasing to 


him*.” 


From many passages in his writings and in his note-books we can 
observe that in his conception of the divine nature Jowett sought 
to combine the ideas of a person and of a law. God is 6 6eds and rd 
Aeiov in one. There is a deeply interesting and suggestive paragraph 
in the introduction to Plato’s Statesman, which well expresses this 
bent of his mind: 


‘‘ Whether the best form of the ideal is a person or a law may fairly be 
doubted. The former is more akin to us: it clothes itself in poetry and 
art, and appeals to reason more in the form of feeling ; in the latter there 
is less danger of allowing ourselves to be deluded by a figure of speech. 
The ideal of the Greek state found an expression in the deification of 
law: the ancient Stoics spoke of a wise man perfect in virtue, who was 
fancifully said to be a king; but neither they nor Plato had arrived at 
the conception of a person who was also a law. Nor is it easy for the 
Christian to think of God as wisdom, truth, holiness, and also as the wise, 
true, and holy one. He is always wanting to break through the abstraction 
and interrupt the law, in order that he may present to himself the more 
familiar image of a divine friend. While the impersonal has too slender 
a hold upon the affections to be made the basis of religion, the conception 
of a person on the other hand tends to degenerate into a new kind of 


' Report of Sermon in Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, 
Feb. 20, 1879. 
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idolatry. Neither criticism nor experience allows us to suppose that 
there are interferences with the laws of nature; the idea is inconceivable 
to us and at variance with facts. The philosopher or theologian who 
could realize to mankind that a person is a law, that the higher rule has 
no exception, that goodness, like knowledge, is also power, would breathe 
a new religious life into the world '.” 


Obviously in a theism of this kind there is no room for miracles. 
Jowett rejects them, first from the critical point of view, and secondly 
because his conception of God as a person who is also a law makes 
miracles inadmissible. Thus, he writes in a note-book : 


‘“No one believes the miracles who does not believe the religion which 
they are supposed to attest. No Pagan believes the miracles of a Christian ; 
no Christian, of a Pagan; no Jesuit, of a Jansenist ; no Protestant, of a 
Catholic. Every one who affirms the truth of miracles does in fact assert 
the truth of his own miracles as the one exception to all the rest. But 
how impossible is this! For he asks you to believe the most improbable 
of all things, and does at the same time acknowledge a principle of self- 
illusion in human nature, quite sufficient to have invented them ?.” 


And from a note-book of the year 1886 we have the following: 


‘‘Nor shall we ever return to the belief in facts which are disproved, 
e. g. miracles, the narratives of creation, of Mount Sinai *,” 


The loss of miracles did not seem to occasion him any pang, nor 
does he appear to realize the immense difference (as it seems to me) 
between a Christianity with miracles and a Christianity without them. 
In a great Westminster Abbey sermon, preached in 1883, he is speak- 
ing of the changes which may come to pass in the Church of the 
future; these he attempts to “anticipate in some measure from 
tendencies which already exist.” And he quietly says: 


‘“No sensible person would think nowadays of resting the evidence 
of Christianity on the basis of miracles, and may not this stumbling-block, 
which has so long almost necessarily divided the Christian from the 
scientific world, in the course of another generation altogether disappear ? 
Such a change would certainly not be greater than many other changes of 
opinion, which some here present have witnessed in their own lifetime. 
The change will not be affected by argument, but there will be a growing 
sense among men that neither belief in this nor unbelief availeth any- 
thing, but only a life like that of Christ. There will be an increasing 
conviction that nothing in the past can ever be of equal importance with 
the present; that no opinion about religion is to be weighed in the balance 
with practice; and more and more we may expect to find that religion 


Plato, IV, p. 441 (ed. 3). 2 Life, II, p. 86. 
* Ibid., II, p. 310. 
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will be indissolubly bound up with morality, and that the idea of the 
nature of God will become ennobled, enlarged, idealized 4.” 








Closely similar to his treatment of miracles was Jowett’s treatment 
of criticism. To him religion is not based on a book or a narrative ; 3 
free inquiry which results in any new facts can only be beneficial to a 
religion. It is curious to read, forty years after it was written, Jowett’s 4 
contribution to the famous Essays and Reviews on the Interpretation 
of Scripture. His prophecy in 1859, “that the increase of secular 
knowledge is beginning to be met by a corresponding progress in 
religious ideas,” has in many respects been realized. Most people 
who read the article now will wonder why it created such a stir. It 
seems so obvious. It could almost be preached from any Jewish or i 
Christian pulpit. Yet here we find laid down in the clearest terms a 
the right and the benefit of free inquiry. Sentences like these are 
very interesting and significant : 


“The healthy tone of religion among the poor depends upon freedom 
of thought and inquiry among the educated. 

‘Doubt comes in at the window, when Inquiry is denied at the door. 

‘‘That in the present day the great object of Christianity should be, \ 





not to change the lives of men, but to prevent them from changing their 
opinions; that would be a singular inversion of the purposes for which 
Christ came into the world. The Christian religion is in a false position 
when all the tendencies of knowledge are opposed to it. 

“Criticism has a healing influence in clearing away what may be 
termed the Sectarianism of knowledge. Without criticism it would 
be impossible to reconcile History and Science with Revealed Religion ; 
they must remain for ever in a hostile and defiant attitude. Instead of 
being like other records, subject to the conditions of knowledge which 
existed in an early stage of the world, Scripture would be regarded on the 
one side as the work of organic Inspiration, and as a lying imposition on 
the other. 

‘‘Criticism is not only negative: if it creates some difficulties, it does 
away others. It may put us at variance with a party or section of 
Christians in our own neighbourhood. But on the other hand, it enables 
us to look at all men as they are in the sight of God, not as they appear 
to the human eye, separated and often interdicted from each other by 
lines of religious demarcation ; it divides us from the parts to unite us to 
the whole. That is a great help to religious communion. It does away 
with the supposed opposition of reason and faith. It throws us back on ¢ 
the conviction that religion is a personal thing, in which certainty is to 


2” 


be slowly won and not assumed as the result of evidence or testimony ’. 


Religion, then, to Jowett, “is not dependent upon historical events, 
the report of which we cannot altogether trust *.”” We must in con- 


! Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 293. 
2 Essays and Reviews (1861), pp. 373, 374; 411, 431. 3 Life, II, p. 306. 
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sidering them attempt, not in any conceited sense, but in calm de- 
votion to the God of truth, “to place ourselves above them.” Whither 
the argument leads, thither, as servants of goodness and of truth, we 
too must follow. This line of thought is indicated in a passage in 
the introduction of the Republic, which can, however, only with some 
incompleteness be understood without a reference to the context in 
which it stands: 


““A Greek in the age of Plato attached no importance to the question 
whether his religion was an historical fact. He was just beginning to be 
conscious that the past had a history; but he could see nothing beyond 
Homer or Hesiod. Whether their narratives were true or false did not 
seriously affect the political or social life of Hellas. Men only began to 
suspect that they were fictions when they recognized them to be immoral. 
And so in all religions; the consideration of their morality comes first, 
afterwards the truth of the documents in which they are recorded, or of 
the events natural or supernatural which are told of them. But in 
modern times, and in Protestant countries perhaps more than in Catholic, 
we have been too much inclined to identify the historical with the moral ; 
and some have refused to believe in religion at all, unless a superhuman 
accuracy was discernible in every part of the record. The facts of an 
ancient or religious history are amongst the most important of all facts ; 
but they are frequently uncertain, and we only learn the true lesson 
which is to be gathered from them when we place ourselves above 
them '.” 


With such views about miracles and criticism, we are naturally 
interested to hear what Jowett thought about the life and person of 
Christ, about inspiration, about the Bible, and about prayer. 

Did Jowett believe in the Divinity of Christ ? In one sense of the 
word I should think the answer would be in the negative. In the 
light of what we have already heard, it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that he believed in the story of the Virgin Birth, or in a miraculous 
resurrection. But it must also be remembered that the question 
would have seemed less real and less important to Jowett than it 
does either to very orthodox Christians on the one hand, or to most 
Jews upon the other. To him the opposition between God and 
man was less abrupt and profound than it is to most Jews. The 
doctrine of the divine immanence meant to him more, or went with 
him further. There was a more vivid sense of a diffusion of the 
divine everywhere rather than of its concentration within a single 
self-conscious personality. Thus we find him writing of God in the 
following way : 

“In speaking of divine perfection, we mean to say that God is just and 
true and loving, the author of order and not of disorder, of good and not 


1 Plato, III, p. xxxvii. 
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of evil. Or rather, that he is justice, that he is truth, that he is love, 
that he is order, that he is the very progress of which we were speaking ; 
and that wherever these qualities are present, whether in the human soul 
or in the order of nature, there is God. We might still see him every- 
where, if we had not been mistakenly seeking for him apart from us, 
instead of in us; away from the laws of nature, instead of in them. And 
we become united to him not by mystical absorption, but by partaking, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, of that truth and justice and love 
which he himself is*.” 


It does not therefore seem surprising that Jowett, with his pro- 
found admiration for the character and life of Christ, should have 
any difficulty in speaking of Christ’s teaching as “the religion of 
a person whom we believe to be divine ” (1879). He would not have 
thought it worth while, so to speak, to become a Unitarian. He 
would have said—personally I do not follow him, but I think he 
would have said—that the Unitarian was holding out on a subtlety 
of doctrine the importance of which had passed away. To him the 
Christian was the man who sought to live the Christian life, not he 
who held this opinion or that as to the person of Christ. A Jew can 
easily translate such sentiments into Jewish dialect if he finds any 
difficulty in realizing their meaning. A Jewish Jowett would say: 
The Jew is not he who believes or disbelieves that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, but he who loves God and loves man: the Jew is not he 
who observes or neglects this ceremony or that ritual, but he who 
loves righteousness and loving-kindness, and walks humbly before 
his God. 

As to the greatness of the life and teaching of Christ, Jowett never 
wavered. Thus in a sermon of the year 1888 he says: 

‘“*We know that the life of Christ is so far above us that we cannot 
ascend to it. We can only follow humbly and at a distance. Of Christ 
we may say he went about doing good, because he was good, because he 
was truth, because he knew human nature, because he judged not as 
man judgeth. He lived in communion with God, and therefore he ‘ took 
of the things of God and showed them to men.’ As God was his father, 
so he was like a father or elder brother to all other men?.” 


There are many similar passages; I note them here, without ex- 
pressing agreement or disagreement, that I may faithfully record 
a main element, a central feature of his entire teaching. Perhaps 
his own position as regards Christ’s person or divinity is nowhere 
more clearly indicated than in a sermon preached at Oxford in 1882. 
Jowett there tries to show that God was the witness to the purity 
and excellence of Christ’s teaching and life. 


* College Sermons, pp. 323, 318. 





* Plato, II, p. 179. 
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“Christ has a greater witness than the witness of men. He feels that 
God is his witness. Without God he could not have lived such a life, 
or died such a death. To those who say, ‘Shew us the Father and it 
sufficeth us,’ he only replies, ‘I am the manifestation of the Father.’ 
Righteousness witnesses to itself, but it has also the witness of God. The 
Jews said, ‘This is blasphemy,’ and so it was for Simon Magus, or any 
other false prophet who had no truth in him, to declare that he was the 
‘great power of God.’ But it was not blasphemy for Christ, feeling in 
his whole soul the love of God, the truth of God, the righteousness of 
God, feeling that in all his words, works, thoughts, he was reflecting the 
will of God, to declare himself one with God. The creed tells us that 
he was ‘equal to the Father as touching his Godhead, inferior to the 
Father as touching his manhood.’ But is it not more intelligible to us 
and more instructive to think of him as one with God, because Christ 
and God are one with righteousness and truth? Christ does not so much 
assume to be God as he naturally loses himself in God '.” 


It will be noticed that in this as in many other passages Jowett 
freely makes use of the fourth Gospel as well as of the Synoptics. The 
life of Christ as recorded in all four Gospels became to him more and 
more an ideal, and he was apparently not greatly concerned as to 
whether the actual Jesus of Nazareth did or did not say or do all the 
things which those four Gospels ascribe to him. He seemed, to see in 
the story of Christ the ideal exemplar, the ideal human incarnation 
of perfect morality and perfect religion. It seems as if it was of 
little importance to him how far in every respect the actual man may 
or may not have corresponded with this ideal. At all events the 
ideal is there, drawn and depicted for all time for our continuous 
profit and edification. It was perhaps this half-historic and half-ideal 
way of regarding Christ which made the Master’s teaching more sym- 
pathetic to Jews. He seemed to indicate that it was rather a 
question of circumstance or education whether you regarded the 
ideal in this personal way or not. Certainly about the substance or 
content of the ideal, as he depicted or elicited it from the Gospel 
narratives, there could be no dispute whatever. It was an ideal of 
morality and religion with which everybody, Jew and Christian, 
would be in practical agreement. I infer the accuracy of what | 
have just said about Jowett’s conception of Christ from several strik- 
ing passages, which I will now proceed to quote. 

First I take some words in a sermon on “ the Completion of a Life’s 
Work”? preached in 1882: 

*‘ And, perhaps, that very want of confidence in the letter of Scripture of 
which I was speaking at the beginning of this sermon, to which criticism 
and comparison of documents have given rise, and which by some persons 


1 Oxford University Herald, Oct. 28, 1882. 
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is regarded as the destruction of the Christian faith, may be really the 
means by which we attain to a higher comprehension of the whole, passing 
from words to things, from the sayings of Christ to the life of Christ, 
from the life of Christ while he was upon earth to the life of Christ 
dwelling in the heart of men, from Christianity as a sect to ‘My kingdom 
is not of this world'.’” 


Then in a note-book belonging to the years 1873 to 1876 we find 
the following : 


‘‘An ideal necessarily mingles with all conceptions of Christ; why 
then should we object to a Christ who is necessarily ideal? Do persons 
really suppose that they know Christ as they know a living friend? Is 
not Christ in the Sacrament, Christ at the right hand of God, ‘ Christ in 
you the hope of glory,’ an ideal? Have not the disciples of Christ from the 
age of St. Paul onwards, been always idealizing his memory ? 

‘“We must accept the fact that the life of Christ is only partially known 
to us, like that of other great teachers of religion. And this is best for us. 
We have enough to assist us, but not enough to constrain us, And upon 
this basis the thoughts of men in many ages may raise an ideal more 
perfect than any actual conception of him. Each age may add something 
to the perfection and balance of the whole. Did not St. Paul idealize 
Christ? Do we suppose that all which he says of him is simply matter 
of fact, ar known to St. Paul as such? It might have been that the 
character would have been less universal if we had been able to trace 
more defined features. 

**What would have happened to the world if Christ had not come? 
what would happen if he were to come again? What would have 
happened if we had perfectly known the words and teaching of Christ ? 
How far can we individualize Christ, or is he only the perfect image of 
humanity ??” 


Thoughts such as these, like innumerable other thoughts about 
religion and morality, were constantly being turned over in his mind. 
The practical Jowett was always thinking of spiritual things. In 
1879 he re-reads Thomas & Kempis, and makes the following note : 


“Is it possible to feel a personal attachment to Christ such as is 
prescribed by Thomas & Kempis? I think that it is impossible and 
contrary to human nature that we should be able to concentrate our 
thoughts on a person scarcely known to us, who lived 1,800 years ago. 
But there might be such a passionate longing and yearning for goodness 
and truth. The personal Christ might become the ideal Christ, and this 
would easily pass into the idea of goodness$.” 


Then at the very close of his life (1892), he writes in the same 
strain in a letter to Mrs. Humphry Ward. I quote the setting of the 
particular words I here want as well as the words themselves, because 


* College Sermons, p. 342. 2 Life, II, p. 85. 3 Tbid., p. 151. 
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they show the positive bent of the Master’s mind. Though he wel- 
comed the freest inquiry and the fullest criticism he yet always 
“placed himself above them ”’ : 


“T hope that the age of Biblical criticism is passing away, and that we 
may get into a largior aether. I do not see that we have gained from it 
except negatively, and there of course we have gained a great deal by 
clearing away so much, but positively we have gained little or nothing. 
And even if we knew the manner of the composition of the Old and New 
Testament, and were sure of every reading and every date and fact, we 
should be no nearer the true form of religion. It is not with the very 
words of Christ, but with the best form of Christianity as the world has 
made it, or can make it, or will receive it, that we are concerned to-day. 
There is an ideal which we have to place before us intimately connected 
with practical life—nothing, if not a life—which may be conveniently 
spoken of as the life of Christ '.” 


This letter to Mrs. Ward throws some additional light on a superb 
passage with which the Introduction to the Republic now concludes. 
It is part of a short section added in the third edition, and belongs 
therefore, like the letter, to the latest period of the Master's life * 
From its almost mystical language we can yet perceive that Jowett 
is seeking to find as it were a common term for that moral ideal 
which some see embodied and humanized in the person of Christ. 
He has spoken of two ideals which “never appeared above the horizon 
in Greek philosophy,” but “float before the minds of men in our own 
day.” These two ideals are the future of the human race in this 
world and the future of the individual in another. And having 
spoken briefly of them he ends as follows: 


“There is a third ideal, not the same, but akin to these, which has 
a place in the home and heart of every believer in the religion of Christ, 
and in which men seem to find a nearer and more familiar truth, the 
Divine man, the Son of Man, the Saviour of mankind, who is the first- 
born and head of the whole family in heaven and earth, in whom the 
Divine and human, that which is without and that which is within 
the range of our earthly faculties, are indissolubly united. Neither 
is this divine form of goodness wholly separable from the ideal of the 
Christian Church, which is said in the New Testament to be ‘his body,’ 
or at variance with those other images of good which Plato sets before us, 
We see him in a figure only, and of figures of speech we select but a few, 
and these the simplest, to be the expression of him. We behold him 
in a picture, but he is not there. We gather up the fragments of his 
discourses, but neither do they represent him as he truly was. His 
dwelling is neither in heaven nor earth, but in the heart of man. This 


1 Life, II, p 
‘ The third edition of the Republic was published separately before the 
other dialogues in 1888. 
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is that image which Plato saw dimly in the distance, which, when 
existing among men, he called, in the language of Homer, ‘ the likeness 
of God,’ the likeness of a nature which in all ages men have felt to 
be greater and better than themselves, and which in endless forms, 
whether derived from Scripture or nature, from the witness of history 
or from the human heart, regarded as a person or not as a person, with 
or without parts or passions, existing in space or not in space, is and will 
always continue to be to mankind the Idea of Good '.” 


Jowett’s views on inspiration are, I should say, much the same as 
those of liberal theists in all religious denominations. But doubtless 
his broad and dispassionate utterances in Essays and Reviews must have 
given grave offence forty years ago. How the cobwebs of outworn 
theology are brushed away by such a sentence as this: 


“To the question ‘What is inspiration?’ the first answer is, ‘ That 
idea of Scripture which we gather from the knowledge of it *.’” 


And how simple and comprehensive is the next consideration : 


‘“« Any true doctrine of inspiration must conform to all well-ascertained 
facts of history or of science. The same fact cannot be true and untrue, 
any more than the same words can have two opposite meanings. The 
same fact cannot be true in religion when seen by the light of faith, 
and untrue in science when looked at through the medium of evidence 
or experiment. It is ridiculous to suppose that the sun goes round 
the earth in the same sense in which the earth goes round the sun ; 
or that the world appears to have existed, but has not existed, 
during the vast epochs of which geology speaks to us. But if so, there 
is no need of elaborate reconcilements of revelation and science ; they 
reconcile themselves the moment any scientific truth is distinctly ascer- 
tained. As the idea of nature enlarges, the idea of revelation also 
enlarges; it was a temporary misunderstanding which severed them. 
And as the knowledge of nature which is procured by the few is com- 
municated in its leading features at least to the many, they will receive 
with it a higher conception of the ways of God to man. It may hereafter 
appear as natural to the majority of mankind to see the providence of 
God in the order of the world, as it once was to appeal to interruptions 
of it *.” 


From a note-book belonging to the years 1873 to 1876 we are 
given the following “last words on inspiration”: 


‘‘1, Were the writers of the New Testament inspired when they wrote 
in any other sense than they were during the rest of their lives ? 

“2, Is there any essential difference between the apostle St. Paul and 
St. Bernard, and if so, how is this difference to be defined or ascer- 
tained ? 


1 Plato, III, p. ecxxxi. 2 Essays and Reviews, p. 347. 
P 
3 Tbid., p. 348. 
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“3, Is there any difference between St. Bernard and Plato except that 
they were men of genius of a different kind—the one a religious genius, 
the other a philosophical and poetical genius ? 

‘4, But if so, inspiration must be extended to all men who rise above 
themselves, who get out of themselves, who have anticipations of truths 
which they cannot realize; who live not in the present and individual, 
but in the future and universal world. 

“5, But if so, every great and good man is inspired, or none are inspired, 
and all the great thoughts of mankind are to be treated as part of the 
sacred inheritance !.” 





















































Jowett was willing to use convenient phrases about inspiration, such 
as its human and its divine element, but he was well aware of their 
necessary inaccuracy. Our words and our thoughts are not equal to 
the complexity of the real relations between the human and the 
divine. In 1891 he writes the following : 


“T do not think it is strictly correct to speak of the human any more 
than of the divine element in inspiration. We cannot separate them 
any more than we can separate mind and body: they run up into one 
another. But in common language it is a natural mode of speaking. 
In the higher part we include the truer and more spiritual conceptions 
of God, the more perfect morality, the holy life. In the lower part 
we may place the historical facts, whether true or invented, the passions 
of a warlike and semi-barbarous race, imprecations against enemies, and 
the like. Ithink it worthy of remark that in precept, though not always 
in practice, the Old and the New Testament everywhere rise above the 
animal passions and also above the deceits and falsehoods of mankind. 
These remarks seem to me to apply more or less to all the religions 
of the world: they are all more or less inspired, more or less human and 
also divine *.” 


The last quotation already indicates what it was that Jowett 
admired in the Bible, and how he regarded it. No one had a greater 
appreciation for the great sayings and teachings whether of the Old 
or of the New Testament. I have heard him repeat favourite sen- 
tences, such as “ I desire love and not sacrifice,” or “ The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father,” with a sort of inspired enthusiasm. 
The great can best understand the great: the profundity and 
magnificence of the highest prophetic teaching, or of the Sermon on 
the Mount, meant more to him than to an ordinary person. He saw 
deeper down; he realized more fully. But his admiration was 
always discriminating. ‘‘ Nothing,” he observes, “has ever surpassed 
the Psalms in depth and purity of devotion*.” On one occasion he 
ends a sermon by quoting six very simple sentences from the Psalms, 
with this preface: “And now I shall sum up the meaning which 





1 Life, II, p. 87. 2 Tbid., p. 388. 5 College Sermons, p. 290. 
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I have imperfectly sought to convey in words which have been the 
comfort of many'.” But at the same time he was at pains to point 
out that: “We are not bound to give our assent either to the con- 
ception of God, or the acts and words of inspired men, if our 
conscience revolts at them, merely because they are found in Scripture 
or read in churches ?.” 

In another sermon he says: 


“ The religious ideas of one age require to be translated into the religious 
ideas of another. The religious thoughts of one age may become the 
feelings of another; the religious truth of one age may become the 
religious poetry of another. The language of the Old Testament is 
personal and individual, speaking heart to heart as one man speaks to 
another, telling of a God who is indeed always described by the Psalmist 
or Prophet as the God of justice and of truth, and yet asserts his despotic 
power to pull down one man and put up another. . . . There must be 
a silent correction of the familiar words of the Psalmist when we use 
them, if they are to express the truth for us. For we know that God 
is not sitting, as he is represented in some pictures, on the circle of 
the heavens, but that his temple is the heart of man; we know that 
he is not the God of one nation only, but of all mankind ; we know that 
God helps those who help themselves. Except men build the house, 
the Lord will not build it; except the watchmen keep guard in the 
city, the Lord will not guard it. In everything the means are to be 
taken first, the laws of nature are to be studied and consulted :—then, and 
only then, the blessing of God follows us, and, in the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘the Lord prospers our handiwork °.’” 


Jowett would have teachers and clergymen neither exaggerate nor 
minimize the difficulties of Scripture. On this subject there are some 
wise suggestions in his article in Essays and Reviews. Thus he says: 


‘‘The poor generally read the Bible unconsciously ; they take the good, 
and catch the prevailing spirit. ... The child is only struck by the 
impiety of the children who mocked the prophet; he does not think 
of the severity of the punishment which is inflicted on them. And 
the poor, in this respect, are much like children: their reflection on 
the morality or immorality of characters or events is suppressed by 
reverence for Scripture. The Christian teacher has a sort of tact by which 
he guides them to perceive only the spirit of the Gospel everywhere ; they 
read in the Psalms of David’s sin and repentance, of the never-failing 
goodness of God to him, and his never-failing trust in Him, not of his 
imprecations against his enemies. Such difficulties are greater in theory 
and on paper, than in the management of a school or parish. They are 
found to affect the half-educated, rather than either the poor, or those 
who are educated in a higher sense. To be above such difficulties is 
the happiest condition of human life and knowledge, or to be below 


? College Sermons, p. 101. ? Ibid., p. 290. $ Ibid., p. 42. 
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them ; to see, or think we see, how they may be reconciled with divine 
power and wisdom, or not to see how they are apparently at variance 
with them '.” 


The wisdom of the last sentence (combining as it does a touching 
gentleness with just a glimmer of benignant satire) is truly admir- 
able. According to this teaching I need not have removed the ‘‘ bear” 
story from my Bible for Home Reading. But it may be doubted 
whether either the “children” or the “ poor” of 1899 are quite the 
same as those of 1860. Perhaps a larger and growing number of the 
latter have passed into the class whom Jowett describes as “ half- 
educated.” And them these scriptural difficulties chiefly affect. 

On the other hand the Essayist would wish to see the teaching of 
Scripture become a more integral part of liberal education, and 
taught in a larger spirit : 


“It may be doubted whether Scripture has ever been sufficiently 
regarded as an element of liberal education. Few deem it worth while 
to spend in the study of it the same honest thought or pains which are 
bestowed on a classical author. Nor as at present studied can it be 
said always to have an elevating effect. It is not a useful lesson for 
the young student to apply to Scripture, principles which he would 
hesitate to apply to other books; to make formal reconcilements of dis- 
erepancies which he would not think of reconciling in ordinary history ; 
to divide simple words into double meanings; to adopt the fancies of 
Fathers and commentators as real knowledge. This laxity of knowledge 
is apt to infect the judgment when transferred to other subjects. It 
is not easy to say how much of the unsettlement of mind which prevails 
among intellectual young men is attributable to these causes ; the mixture 
of truth and falsehood in religious education certainly tends to impair, 
at the age when it is most needed, the early influence of a religious 
home?.” 


For the right study of the Scriptures there are several good hints 
and cautions in the course of the essay. Whether it was a classical 
poet or a Hebrew prophet, Jowett in either case had a wholesome fear 
lest the words of the text should become less familiar to the student 
than the words of the commentator. When he began to prepare his 
edition of the three Epistles of St. Paul, the first thing he did was 
to learn the entire Greek by heart. What he did in his own case, 
he recommends to others. He urges the student to use commentaries 
to get rid of commentaries, to have only one great object in view: to 
find out what the words actually meant to the original writer. 


“Any one who, instead of burying himself in the pages of the com- 
mentators, would learn the sacred writings by heart, and paraphrase 


1 Essays and Reviews, p. 417. 2 Ibid., p. 428. 
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them in English, will probably make a nearer approach to their true 
meaning than he would gather from any commentary. The intelligent 
mind will asks its own questions, and find for the most part its own answers. 
The true use of interpretation is to get rid of interpretation, and leave us 
alone in company with the author '.” 


And again (speaking of the New Testament, but with words which 
apply almost equally well to the Old) he says: 


‘‘The book itself remains as at the first unchanged amid the changing 
interpretations of it. The office of the interpreter is not to add another, 
but to recover the original one; the meaning, that is, of the words as 
they struck on the ears or flashed before the eyes of those who first heard 
and read them... . All the after thoughts of theology are nothing to 
him; they are not the true lights which light him in difficult places. 
His concern is with a book in which, as in other ancient writings, are 
some things of which we are ignorant ; which defect of our knowledge 
cannot however be supplied by the conjectures of Fathers or divines. 
The simple words of that book he tries to preserve absolutely pure from 
the refinements or distinctions of later times. He acknowledges that 
they are fragmentary, and would suspect himself, if out of fragments 
he were able to create a well-rounded system or a continuous history. 
The greater part of his learning is a knowledge of the text itself; he has 
no delight in the voluminous literature which has overgrown it. He 
has no theory of interpretation; a few rules guarding against common 
errors are enough for him. His object is to read the Scriptures like any 
other book, with a real interest and not merely a conventional one. He 
wants to be able to open his eyes and see or imagine things as they 
really are?.” 


For young men who are going to become ministers of religion, and 
who will have to write endless sermons, with perhaps no endless stock 
of matter and ideas, the caution which Jowett gives on the use of 
Scripture is probably not wholly out of date: 


‘The tendency to exaggerate or amplify the meaning of simple words 
for the sake of edification may indeed have a practical use in sermons, 
the object of which is to awaken not so much the intellect as the heart 
and conscience. Spiritual food, like natural, may require to be of a 
certain bulk to nourish the human mind. But this ‘tendency to edifica- 
tion’ has had an unfortunate influence on the interpretation of Scripture. 
For the preacher almost necessarily oversteps the limits of actual know- 
ledge, his feelings overflow with the subject ; even if he have the power, 
he has seldom the time for accurate thought or inquiry. And in the 
course of years spent in writing, perhaps without study, he is apt to 
persuade himself, if not others, of the truth of his own repetitions. . . 
Any one who has ever written sermons is aware how hard it is to apply 
Scripture to the wants of his hearers and at the same time to preserve its 


meaning *.” 


1 Essays and Reviews, p. 38. 2 Tbid., p. 338. > Ibid., p. 333. 
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Yet Jowett was far from saying that it is illegitimate to expand the 
words of the Bible and to give them a wider and sometimes a higher 
meaning. He writes about this subject with his usual fascinating 
wisdom in the opening of a sermon on “failure and success” preached 
in 1879. 

“Tt has been common to apply the words of Scripture in senses which 
were not present to the minds of those who wrote or uttered them. 
Besides the original meaning, other meanings or uses of them have 
sprung up, which have been hardly less important. They have served 
not only as rules of life but as vehicles or expressions of the higher 
thoughts of mankind. They have stamped the literature of Christendom, 
which may be said to have been created out of them. The new meaning 
which was brought to them and was shown through them, the truth 
in the heart of men which was infused into them, has inspired the 
nations of Europe and been the light of other ages. Such an enlargement 
of ancient and sacred words appears to be natural and necessary. The 
world would soon have outgrown the religious books of its childhood 
if there were no power of adapting them to new wants and circum- 
stances. . . . The sacred books of all nations, in so far as they retain 
any life or power, have experienced a similar adaptation. They mean, 
or are made to mean, more than the authors of them ever knew, or could 
have conceived. There is a new truth which is also old, another com- 
mandment which was given from the beginning. This is the progress 
of religious thought which is ever widening as years go on; which 
clothes itself in many solemn and expressive formulas, in many poetical 
figures, in many types and symbols taken from an older dispensation. 
It transmutes what is local and national into what is spiritual and 
universal. It is not merely the words of the Bible as they may be 
interpreted by the philological critic, but the words of the Bible as 
they have been enriched by the minds of men in all ages, as they have 
reflected their highest thoughts and feelings, as they have been lighted 
up by the lessons of human history, as they have been interpreted by 
experience, which have been the living word of God, bringing forth fruit 
in the world. 

“There seems to be no objection to that manner of adapting Scripture 
which is so widely prevalent in religious writings, if we distinguish, 
as with our present knowledge we ought to do, between the adaptation 
and the original meaning. We are not making Scripture signify what 
we please, we are only endeavouring to read it by the light of our own 
highest thoughts, or seeking to find in it their best and truest expres- 


sion !,” , 


Before taking leave of this part of our subject, it is worth while 
to give two extracts, from different epochs of Jowett’s life, dealing 
specifically with the Old Testament as such. The first is again taken 
from the article in Essays and Reviews : 

‘The Old Testament has also its peculiar lessons which are not conveyed 


1 College Sermons, p. 244. 
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with equal point or force in the New. The beginnings of human history 
are themselves a lesson having a freshness as of the early dawn. There 
are forms of evil against which the prophets and the prophetical spirit 
of the law carry on a warfare, in terms almost too bold for the way of 
life of modern. times. There, more plainly than in any other portion 
of Scripture, is expressed the antagonism of outward and inward, of 
ceremonial and moral, of mercy and sacrifice. There all the masks of 
hypocrisy are rudely torn asunder, in which an unthinking world allows 
itself to be disguised. There the relations of rich and poor in the sight 
of God, and their duties towards one another, are most clearly enunciated. 
There the religion of suffering first appears—‘ adversity, the blessing’ 
of the Old Testament as well as of the New. There the sorrows and 
aspirations of the soul find their deepest expressions, and also their 
consolation. ‘The feeble person has an image of himself in the ‘ bruised 
reed’; the suffering servant of God passes into the ‘ beloved one in whom 
my soul delighteth.’ Even the latent and most desolate phases of the 
human mind are reflected in Job and Ecclesiastes; yet not without 
the solemn assertion that ‘to fear God and keep his commandments’ is 


the beginning and end of all things '. 


And twenty-six years later, from a note-book of 1886, we get the 
following : 

“Hitherto the language of the New Testament has superseded or 
adapted that of the Old. But we may also return from the New to the 
Old. The language of the prophets has a much nearer relation to our 
feelings than the language of St. Paul, and infinitely nearer than the 


language of dogmatic theology *.” 


We have seen how Jowett sought to reconcile religion with 
science. The more law, the more God, seems to be his formula. How 
then, we ask, did he deal with the subtle problem of prayer? I fancy 
most people would say that no cut-and-dry answer can be given to the 
question. Jowett would perhaps not have thought any the worse of 
himself even if this be the case. What he said of Plato might 
also be said of him: “nor is he always consistent with himself, 
because he is always moving onward, and knows that there are 
many more things in philosophy than can be expressed in words, and 
that truth is greater than consistency *.” The laws of our spiritual 
being which relate us to God are not capable of being exactly 
defined or understood; there clings about them a mystery, but 
none the less do we believe that they are laws and not caprice. It is 
this twofold aspect of them which Jowett presents to us, and when 
we consider his remarks on prayer as a whole, we shall, I think, find 
them characterized rather by unity than differences. 


' Essays and Reviews, p. 416. 2 Life, Il, p. 312. 
’ Plato, V, p. cexxxviii (from Jowett’s ‘Last Words’ on Plato added in 


the third edition, 1891). 
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The longest and most detailed statement about prayer is to be 
found in the commentary on St. Paul. In its essentials I hardly 
think that Jowett would have desired to alter it even in his maturest 
years, 


“Prayer is the summing up of the Christian life in a definite act, 
which is at once inward and outward, the power of which on the 
character, like that of any other act, is proportioned to its intensity. 
The imagination of doing rightly adds little to our strength: even the 
wish to do so is not necessarily accompanied by a change of heart and 
conduct. But in prayer we imagine, and wish, and perform all in one. 
Our imperfect resolutions are offered up to God; our weakness becomes 
strength, our words deeds. No other action is so mysterious; there is 
none in which we seem, in the same manner, to renounce ourselves that 
we may be one with God. 

“Of what nature that prayer is which is effectual to the obtaining 
of its requests is a question of the same kind as what constitutes a true 
faith. That prayer, we should reply, which is itself most of an act, which 
is most immediately followed by action, which is most truthful, manly, 
self-controlled, which seems to lead and direct, rather than to follow, 
our natural emotions. That prayer which is its own answer because 
it asks not for any temporal good, but for union with God. That prayer 
which begins with the confession, ‘We know not what to pray for as 
we ought’; which can never by any possibility interfere with the laws 
of nature, because even in extremity of danger or suffering, it seeks only 
the fulfilment of his will. That prayer which acknowledges that our 
enemies, or those of a different faith, are equally with ourselves in 
the hands of God; in which we never unwittingly ask for our own good 
at the expense of others. That prayer in which faith is strong enough 
to submit to experience; in which the soul of man is nevertheless 
conscious not of any self-produced impression, but of a true communion 
with the Author and Maker of his being. 

“In prayer, as in all religion, there is something that it is impossible 
to describe, and that seems to be untrue the moment it is expressed in 
words. In the relations of man with God, it is vain to attempt to 
separate what belongs to the finite and what to the infinite. We can 
feel, but we cannot analyse it. We can lay down practical rules for it, 
but can give no adequate account of it. It is a mystery which we do 
not need to fathom. In all religion there is an element of which we are 
conscious ;—which is no mystery, which ought to be and is on a 
level with reason and experience. There is something besides, which, 
in those who give way to every vague spiritual emotion, may often fall 
below reason (for to them it becomes a merely physical state); which 
may also raise us above ourselves, until reason and feeling meet in one, 
and the life on earth even of the poor and ignorant answers to the 
description of the apostle, ‘Having your conversation in heaven'.’” 


1 St. Paul, II, p. 247 (ed. 2). 
VOL. XII. Y 
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To some doubtless this language may seem vague ; to others it will 
represent a high ideal towards which their practice will seek to strive. 
The next extract from a letter written in 1865 says the same things 
in different words : 

‘‘ Prayer, as at present conducted, is an absurdity, if it means praying 
for fine weather, &c. (faith must snap in the face of universal obvious 
facts); or an ambiguity of the worst kind, if the Theologian refuses to 
say, in reference to an action of everyday life, whether it is supposed 
to have this effect or not. 

“There is nothing that more requires to be stated than that prayer is 
a mental, moral, spiritual process, a communion or conversation with 
God, or an aspiration after him and resignation to him, an anticipation 
of heaven, an identification of self with the highest law, the truest idea, 
the blending of true thought and true feeling, of the will and the under- 
standing, containing also the recognition that we ask for nothing but to 
be better, stronger, truer, deeper than we are. I am afraid that the 
anthropomorphism of much of what is called revealed religion has obscured 
the natural religion of men on this subject. On the old theory, all answers 
to prayer were necessarily miraculous, and therefore the belief in them 
could not be otherwise than unreal ?.” 


In a different tone, but yet echoing the same fundamental ideas, is 
much which he says about prayer in a sermon on “ going to church ” 
preached at Balliol in 1875. Every young man who wants to spend 
his time in church or synagogue wisely and well would be the better 
for reading and pondering over that sagacious discourse. Here the 
Master, “careful of not saying more than he believes,” tells us in 
what manner we ought to lay our petitions before God and of what 
they should consist. We need not always attend to the words of the 
service : 


“The advantage of public worship is that it is also private: any 
reasonable act of devotion may form part of it; we may offer up to God 
our studies, entreating him to give us the power so to use our natural 
talents that they may be the instruments of his service. We may 
consecrate to him our business, praying that the gains which we make 
may be employed in his service, and sometimes devising plans of charity 
or philanthropy. We may review our faults, begging him to take from 
us all vanity, levity, sensuality, and to infuse into us a new mind and 
character.... Or, once more, we may ask of him to illumine our minds 
with the spirit of truth, with fairness and judgment, with accuracy and 
clearness, that in some way, whether by teaching or writing, we may 
assist in the education of mankind: so many topics of thought are there 
on which we may reflect and at the same time wish, for prayer is a time 
for wishing and thinking, not as some imagine a mere enthusiasm, or 
act of prostration, but requiring the highest exercise of the intellect, as 


1 Life, I, p. 410. 
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well as the deepest affection of the heart. God does not demand of us 
that we should lie down before him, like worms crawling in the sunshine, 
but that with our reason, the highest of his gifts, we should seek to 
recognize the truth of his nature—that we should watch what experience 
teaches about his modes of dealing with us—that we should turn again 
to that image of himself, transcending experience, which he has set in 
the human heart '.” 


These last noble words are like a sentence in the first edition of 
St. Paul's Epistles which is not found in the second edition of 1859: 


“Prayer is the very reverse of the assertion of ourselves before God ; 
yet in kneeling before him, while we remember that he is God, he bids 
us remember also that we are men, whom, even when humbled before 


him, he would not have fall below the reason that he has given us ?.” 


To the end of his life Jowett retained a belief in the value of 
prayer. He is inclined to ascribe a laxity in the habit rather to 
moral weakness than to intellectual doubts. In the privacy of his 
own thoughts, with touching and habitual humility, he accuses 
himself of an inadequate love of God, and writes : 

‘““Nothing makes one more conscious of poverty and shallowness of 
character than the difficulty of praying or attending to prayer *.” 

Jowett cannot, I think, be accused of not facing with resolution all 
the difficulties of the subject. From a note-book of the year 1874 we 
are given an extract which begins: “Can there be prayer if the 
personality of God is no longer believed?” We must not take this 
to mean that Jowett himself did not believe in the personality of 
God. He would rather, I think, have said that “he is a person but 
not like ourselves ‘,” or again, that though “ we pray to God asa person, 
a larger self, there must always be a subintelligitur that he is not a 
person®,” But however this may have been, and whatever varying 
value different persons may assign to the word “ personality” as 
ascribed to or denied of God, the interesting thing is to see how Jowett 
seemed able to retain the worth and reality of prayer whether God be 
regarded as “ personal” or not. 

“Can there be prayer if the personality of God is no longer believed ? 
I think so; prayer may be conceived as (1) communion with God ; 
(2) recognition of the highest truth within us; (3) intense resignation 
to law, i.e. to the will of God; (4) intense aspiration within the limits 


of our own powers*.” 


Some contradiction between his principles and his practice there 
may indeed always seem to be. He says himself: “Our forms 


; College Sermons, pp. 285-287. 3 St. Paul, II (ed. 1, 1855), p. 217- 
Life, II, p. 241. * Plato, LV, p. 43. 
5 Life, II, p. 313. ® Letters, p. 241. 
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of worship, public and private, imply some interference with the 
course of nature. We know that the empire of law permeates all 
things!.” But writing thus in 1886, he still composes prayers in his 
almost fatal illness in 1891. We may be absolutely convinced 
that his mind was no less clear and his utterance no less sincere at 
that time than five years before. And how truly noble these prayers 
are. One quoted in the Life has special reference to his own 
illness : 


“Grant, O Lord, that we may have age without pain, and death without 
suffering ; that we may love thee, and be resigned to thy will, and may 
acknowledge thy laws to be in all things the rule of our life. Let us say 
in our hearts, ‘The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ Make us to think in the hour 
of death of the sufferings of others rather than of our own, and let us 
not forget that there are blessings reserved for us greater than any pains 
and suffering. Give us peace, O Lord, in the hour of our agony, and let 
us thank thee for having made suffering possible to us ?.” 


Then there is the prayer contained in his message to the College 
which was read out on the first Sunday of the autumn term of 1891, 
when he was unable to preach his usual sermon: 


“We have not loved others in all classes of society as thou, O Lord, hast 
loved us. We have not thanked thee sufficiently for the treasures of 
knowledge, and for the opportunities of doing good which thou hast given 
us in this latter day. We have worried ourselves too much about the 
religious gossip of the age, and have not considered enough the fixed 
forms of truth. We have been indolent, and have made many excuses 
for falling short in thy work. 

“And now, O Lord, in these difficult times, when there is a seeming 
opposition of knowledge and faith, and an accumulation of facts beyond 
the power of the human mind to conceive; and good men of all religions, 
more and more, meet in thee; and the strife between classes in society, 
and between good and evil in our own souls, is not less than of old; and 
the love of pleasure and the desires of the flesh are always coming in 
between us and thee; and we cannot rise above these things to see the 
light of heaven, but are tossed upon a sea of troubles; we pray thee 
be our guide, and strength, and light, that, looking up to thee always, we 
may behold the rock on which we stand, and be confident in the word 
which thou hast spoken *.” 

Mankind will perhaps come to rest in two only seemingly con- 
tradictory ideas or tendencies which we may elicit from the Master’s 
writings. Though “the empire of law permeates all things,” we may 
still lift up purified prayers unto God, recognizing that we arein presence 


1 Life, II, p. 313 3 Ibid., p. 366. 3 College Sermons, p. 347. 
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of a “mystery which we do not need to fathom”; that “in prayer as 
in all religion there is something that it is impossible to describe, 
and that seems to be untrue the moment it is expressed in words”; 
that “in the relations of man with God, it is vain to attempt to separate 
what belongs to the finite and what to the infinite.” 

As a sort of appendix to Jowett’s views on prayer something may 
be said as to his position with regard to public worship and a liturgy. 
As to the former it is difficult to make any adequate extracts 
from his sermon on “Going to Church.” While he is anxious to 
urge that we must not think better of ourselves “because we attend 
the public worship of God,” or ‘divide men into good and bad 
according as they go to church or not,” he nevertheless points out 
with admirable wisdom what the true uses of church-going are, or, at 
any rate, may be. I have already quoted the passage in which he 
shows how one of the advantages of public worship is “that it is also 
private,” and how “any reasonable act of devotion may form part 
of it.” Church or synagogue gives us opportunity for the higher rest, 
higher thoughts, the higher aspiration. 


“We pass in review the last day or two, and ask ourselves whether we 
are doing enough for others; we seek to realize in our minds a higher 
standard of duty and character. Here are revived in us those aspirations 
after another and better state of being, which in good men are always 
returning and are never completely satisfied, but which, like wings, bear 
us up on the sea of life, and prevent our sinking into the routine of 
custom which prevails in the world around us. Here we resign ourselves 
to the pure thought, to the pure will, to the pure mind, which is the 
truer part of our own souls, and in which and through which we see 


God'.” 


Church-going is a means, not an end. 


‘“‘The end is not that, but a change of nature and the fulfilment of the 
commandments of God. The sense of duty, the love of truth, the desire 
to do good to all men, are not inseparably connected with the habit of 
going to church. Yet a man may also make a noble use of the oppor- 
tunities of public worship. They may deepen his nature and character ; 
they may strengthen and steady him. They may draw him towards 
others and prevent his becoming isolated. They may enable him to 
resist the temptations of evil, to get rid of levity and egotism. They may 
teach him to know himself; they may lead him to think seriously of life ; 
they may enable him to preserve consistency, when other men are going 
backwards and forwards from one pole of religious belief to the other ; 
they are the natural balance of the amusements and excitements of youth, 
when the pulse beats quickly and the heart is eager, and the sorrows of 
life have not yet been felt. There is nothing in this which is necessarily 


1 College Sermons, p. 283. 
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formal or unreal or constrained. He who does not under some hasty 
misconception lay aside the habits of religion, as many in the present 
day seem apt to do, will find that they are in no way inconsistent with 
the love of truth. And he will learn, as years go on, that truth does not 
consist in a series of abstract propositions, or in systems of philosophy or 
discoveries about facts of science or history, but that of truth too there 
is a higher and more living image in the perfection of human nature— 
the likeness of God in Christ.” 


The question of what constitutes an ideal liturgy is often before 
his mind. A curious passage occurs in a letter to a friend written 
in 1869. 


“The making people repeat the Creed, prayer for fine weather, and 
other relief from temporal calamities ; also, in another way, the reading 
of parts of the Old Testament, is thoroughly demoralizing. And do but 
think of the hymns they sing. A good essay might be written on the 
Ideal of Public Worship. 

‘‘You require (1) some common feeling concentrated in special acts or 
words; (2) the greatest latitude for individual thought or prayer; (3) 
every word should be true; (4) every word should be elevating. You 
would have to select out of ancient liturgies and mediaeval prayers. For 
no one can write a prayer now any more than he can compose an epic 
poem: and in some ways antiquity has such a curious religious power, 


2 


stronger perhaps than the belief in a future life *.” 

Jowett himself, I think, proved the exaggeration of the last sentence, 
but in this as in some other extracts from the correspondence we 
have to observe the caution to which I alluded before. We must 
sometimes take them in the spirit and not in the letter. The spirit 
of what has just been quoted reappears in some notes of 1874: 


“1. The true idea of a liturgy is that it should sympathize with the 
higher mind or intelligence of the church or congregation, in which each 
individual is also raised by communion with his fellow men :—Man rising 
to God in company with his fellow men. 

“2. Can anybody suppose that the’chance collection of 300 years’ ago 
can be suited to us in the nineteenth century ? 

‘3, Ought not a recognition of the laws of nature to form a part of the 
services of the nineteenth century ?*” 


And from the same period of his life we have the following: 


‘“A perfect Liturgy should be :— 

“1, Ancient. 

“*2, Yet not at variance with modern scientific opinion. 

‘3, Should vary within certain limits. 

‘¢4, Should be adapted to private as well as public devotion. 


’ College Sermons, p. 293. 2 Life, I, p. 435- 3 Letters, p. 242. 
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‘5. Should consist of what is highest and deepest in thought and purest 


in expression. 
‘6, Should respond to the fears, hopes, sorrows, speculations of mankind. 
‘¢7, Should have no creeds; for these almost at once pass into mere 


words. 

‘8, Should be the ‘expression’ of our highest thoughts and feelings ; 
not exhortations or confessions, not the mere intensifying or exaggerating 
of our ordinary religion, but the elevation of it '.” 

Would that that crying need, the reform of the Jewish liturgy, 
could be conducted on these lines! But Jowett was well aware 
of the immense difficuities that lie in the way. Already in the 
Epistles of St. Paul he wrote : 

“Old age affords examples of habits which become insane and in- 
veterate at a time when they have no longer an object ; that is an image 
of the antiquity of religions. Modes of worship, rules of purification, set 
forms of words, cling with a greater tenacity when they have no meaning 
or purpose. The habit of a week or a month may be thrown off; not the 
habit of a thousand years, The hand of the past lies heavy on the present 
in all religions. . . . Among the educated classes belief may pass away, 


and yet the routine of ceremonial continues *.” 


To his remarks about a liturgy there may be added a note from 
the year 1878 about subjects for sermons: 


“Subjects which ought to be, but never are treated in sermons :— 

Love. 

The Passions—not generally, but particularly. 

Good manners. 

Differences of rank. 

The right use of money. 

The influence of art. 

Self-dedication. 

The limits of self-denial. 

Failure in life*.” 

On some of these subjects Jowett himself was wont to preach. 
He was also fond of biographical sermons, holding that “if there are 
sermons in stones, much more are there sermons in the lives of men.” 
It is rightly humiliating to us second and third rate men to see the 
profound reverence with which Jowett, who was such a great man 
himself, speaks of great men, the leaders and teachers of mankind. 
Those sermons on Wesley and Loyola and Pascal and Wycliffe 
and Baxter and Bunyan and Spinoza show a splendid power of 
appreciating the great man in all his different manifestations and in 
all the variety of his beliefs. Jowett was not by any means inclined 


1 Life, II; p. 87. 2 St. Paul, II, p. 464 (ed. 2). 3 Letters, p. 246, 
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to overrate the permanent value of printed sermons. “I observe,” he 
says, “that sermons, although they are supposed to speak of eternal 
truths, have of all literary productions the shortest life.” But neither 
did he refuse to recognize their possible power and influence over the 
livesofmen. In 1881 he preached a special sermon for undergraduates 
in the University Church, and devoted a considerable portion of his 
sermon to a picture of the life of the lawyer and the life of the clergy- 
man. He there touches upon sermons: 


‘One of the chief sources of a minister’s influence and one of his chief 
means of usefulness is preaching. Yet many a man is averse to taking 
upon himself the clerical office because he is, or fancies he is, ill-adapted 
for the performance of this duty. He is not literary, he is not eloquent ; 
how can he be qualified to teach others? He hears preaching very 
commonly derided, and is doubtful whether the practice is of any real 
use. Such is the feeling. Yet so far from preaching being unimportant, 
we can hardly exaggerate its effect. Is it a small matter to seek to raise 
men above the world in which they live, to increase their knowledge of 
themselves, to renew in them the thoughts of a Divine Being? Is it 
nothing that they should have impressed upon them, from time to time, 
a higher standard of duty towards God and their fellow men? The best 
sermons are those which are the natural outgrowth of a man’s character, 
not strained through books, but fresh from the experience of life *.” 


In another University sermon from which I have already quoted 
he gives comfort to those who are perplexed by the spirit of the 
age. The words are equally applicable to Jew as well as Christian : 
we have only to substitute ‘‘ Law” for “ Gospel,” and “Judaism” for 
“Christianity.” 

‘“‘The minister of the Gospel who sometimes asks uneasily, ‘What am 
I to teach now?’ need be under no real apprehension because a few of 
the commonplaces of theology are taken from him. The essentials of 
Christianity strongly and personally felt, not mere vague abstraction, but 
holiness and unselfishness, the living sense of truth and right, the love 
of God and man, have greater power to touch the heart than anything 
else. The good life of a clergyman is his best sermon ; and the doctrine by 
which he will most affect others is the fresh and natural expression of it. 
To have a firm conviction of a few things, is better than to have a feeble 
faith in many, and to live in a belief is the strongest witness of its 
truth °.” 

Reserving for a later stage the question whether Jowett faced the 
deeper problems of religion as fearlessly as he faced those which 
are connected with the miracles of the Bible or with historical 
criticism, I pass to a side of his teaching which was especially 


1 Letters, p. 205. 2 Oxford University Herald, Nov. 5, 1881. 
3 Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, Feb. 20, 1879. 
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characteristic of him, and yet was perhaps not always adequately 
understood—his religious broadness and toleration. Jowett’s broadness 
was intimately connected with his growing insistence on the simplicity 
of religion, as well as with his penetrating capacity to recognize 
agreement in essentials under the widest apparent differences of form 
and of belief. But the distinguishing feature of his broadness, as 
of his scepticism, if that disagreeable word must still be employed, 
was that it was accompanied and justified by religious fervour and 
intensity. Jowett was not the champion of liberalism in religion 
because to him all religions were much of a muchness, or because he 
wanted religion to become less powerful in human life; he did not 
become “ broad” because he grew less religious ; but, on the contrary, 
because he became more religious, more absorbed in and possessed 
by certain large and simple truths, therefore he became broader. 
The broadness of an outsider, the broadness of contempt, indifference, 
or neglect, is of no value or interest. The broadness which is 
the expression of fervour is of the utmost worth. That was the 
broadness of Jowett. 

One of the most classic expressions of this liberal fervour is 
contained in a letter written only two years before his death, to 
Mr. Edwards, the Principa! of a Welsh theological college at Bala. 
Jowett was hovering on the brink of an illness which almost proved 
fatal, and was unable to be present at the re-opening. 


“JT dare say that you remember the often quoted saying of Lessing, 
that ‘the Christian religion had been tried for eighteen centuries, and 
that the religion of Christ remained to be tried.’ It seems rather boastful 
and extravagant, but it expresses the spirit in which any new movement 
for the improvement of theology must be carried on. It means that 
Christians should no longer be divided into Churchmen and Nonconfor- 
mists, or even into Christians and non-Christians, but that the best men 
everywhere should know themselves to be partakers of the Spirit of God, 
as He imparts Himself to them in various degrees. It means that the 
old foolish quarrels of science with religion, or of criticism with religion, 
should for ever cease, and that we should recognize all truth, based on 
fact, to be acceptable to the God of truth. It means that goodness and 
knowledge should be inseparably united in every Christian word or work, 
that the school should not be divorced from the Church, or the sermon 
from the lesson, or preaching from visiting, or secular duties from religious 
ones, except so far as convenience may require, It means that we should 
regard all persons as Christians, even if they come before us with other 
names, if they are doing the works of Christ }.” 


Two points are made here. First: “Christians should no longer 
be divided into Churchmen and Nonconformists.” Jowett was by 


1 Life, II, p. 362. 
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no means wanting in attachment to the Church of England, “with 
all its faults,” as he said in 1883, “the best and most tolerant of the 
Churches in Christendom and the least opposed to the spirit of the 
age.” But tolerance towards Dissent grew with his years. In 1891 
he preached on Baxter in the Abbey, and I can well remember the 
tone in which he said: 

“It is probable that the name of Baxter has never been celebrated 
before within these walls; for he was the leader of the Nonconformists 
of his day; and it is not to be supposed that perfect justice was done 
him in a later generation, any more than in his own by his opponents ?.” 


A little later on in the same sermon he spoke of the Act of 
Uniformity (1662) as: 

“The greatest misfortune which has ever befallen this country, a mis- 
fortune which has never been retrieved. For it has made two nations 
of us instead of one, in politics, in religion, almost in our notion of right 
and wrong: it has arrayed one class of society permanently against 


another °.” 


It seems natural that a liberal Christian such as Jowett should 
have made light of the minor differences, minor at any rate to him, 
which separate the Churchman from the Dissenter. But we are 
rather startled by the further statement that men should not even 
be divided into Christians and non-Christians, or that “we should 
regard all persons as Christians, even if they come before us with 
other names, if they are doing the works of Christ.” But in one 
form or another this thought is constantly repeated in the Master’s 
writings about religion. 

To Jewish readers, it may at the first blush sound conceited. Jews 
are accustomed to hold that there are good men in every creed; in 
this respect they separate ethics from religion, and believe that the 
dogmas and rites of every creed can consort with, and even sustain 
high products of morality. The point of view of a small minority 
must be different from that of an overwhelming majority. The Jews 
are a quantité négligeable ; most people never have met a non-Christian, 
or at any rate some one not born of nominally Christian parents, in 
their lives; they think of such a person as an “ oriental” or even 
as a “heathen,” far distant from themselves in place and in ideas. 
“Christian” and “religious” have become pardonably synonymous. 
And if “ religious” is interpreted in Jowett’s sense, to mean the love 
of God and man, the service of goodness and of truth, then the 
identification of “Christian” with “ religious” leads only to the 
purification and broadening of Christianity. The very moderation 


+ Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 292. 2 Ibid., p. 65. 
* Ibid., p. 67. 
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or modesty of the Jews is liable to land them into error. For if, 
because there are good men in every creed, and because high morality 
can accompany a number of religions, they are inclined to make the 
distinguishing elements or characteristic features of Judaism to 
consist of ritual and ceremonies, such a line of thought tends to narrow 
and degrade their creed. Far better that each religion should assert 
that the life of righteousness and self-sacrifice makes him who lives 
it an unconscious adherent, than that the very conception of religion 
should be debased in the minds of men. For the words of St. Paul 
are still profoundly true: “He is not a Jew, who is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: but he is 
a Jew, who is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God *.” 

In Jowett’s case the identification of “Christian” and “ religious” 
was made the easier by his idealization of the person of Christ on the 
one hand, and his firm belief in the greatness and supremacy of 
the teaching and the life recorded in the Gospels on the other. This 
point of view comes out in many passages. In one sermon he speaks 
(as I have already said) of the ‘three fixed points of religion,” of 
which the third is, as we saw, “all well-ascertained facts of history 
or science,” and the first is the “ perfection of the divine nature.” 

The second is the life of Christ. 

‘‘Secondly, among the fixed points of religion is the life of Christ 
himself, in whose person the Divine justice and wisdom and love are 
embodied to us. It may be true that the record contained in the Gospels 
is fragmentary, and that the life of Christ itself far surpassed the memorials 
of it which remain to us. But there is enough in the words which have 
come down to us to be the rule of our lives; and they would not be the 
less true if we knew not whence they came, or who was the author of 
them. They appear to run counter to the maxims both of the Church 
and of the world; and yet the Church and the world equally acknowledge 
them. To some who have rejected the profession of Christianity, they 
have seemed equally true and equally divine—may we not say of these, 
too, that they have been ‘Christians in unconsciousness,’ if, not knowing 
Christ, like him they have lived for others, infusing into every moral 
and political question a higher tone by their greater regard for truth and 
more disinterested love of mankind? For this is what gives permanence 
to the religion of Christ as taught by himself alone—its comprehensive- 
ness; it leaves no sort of truth or good outside of itself to be its enemy 
and antagonist. Or to put the same thought in other words, it remains 
because of its simplicity. The teaching of Christ is not like the teaching 
of some scribe or commentator who can eke out a few simple words to 
a tedious length; or of some scholastic divine who elaborates the 
particulurs of a system; it is summed up in a word or two, ‘ believe,’ 


* Romans ii. 28, 29. 
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‘ forgive,’ ‘be ye perfect even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.’ 
It is not only common to different sects of Christians, but unites different 
classes of society, those who have and those who have not education, in 
one brotherhood. And if we could imagine the world ever so much 
improved, it would be still tending towards the kingdom of Christ, still 
falling short of his maxims and commands. Amid all the changes to 
which, during centuries to come, the Christian faith may be exposed, 
either from the influence of opinion or political causes, the image of 
Christ going about doing good, of Christ suffering for man, of Christ 
praying for his enemies—this, and this alone, will never pass away. 
And if anybody asks, Where, after all these assaults of criticism and 
science, and the concessions made to them, is our religion to be found 
now? we answer, Where it always was—in the imitation of Christ '.” 


In a later sermon, from which I have already quoted, the universality 
of the Christian spirit is again enlarged upon: 

‘‘He who hungers and thirsts after goodness and truth shall not be 
long in doubt about their true nature, for God will reveal them to him. 
He who is seeking for the light will not be left in darkness. ‘To him 
who is saying, ‘Who is the Lord, that I may believe on him ?’ Christ will 
appear, whether in the form of a person or not in the form of a person, 
whether in a Christian country or not in a Christian country, whether in 
the words of the Gospel or not in the words of the Gospel. For we are 
a long way off that revelation of God which Christ made to his disciples ; 
we see him at a distance only ; and there may be some who do not bear 
his name, and yet are partakers of his spirit; and others again in so- 
called heathen countries, who speak of truth and righteousness in other 
language than that of the New Testament ; who have known Christ and 
have not known him, in the spirit and not in the letter. And the more 
we enlarge the meaning of his words so as to include those sheep of 
another fold, those Christians in unconsciousness, as they may be termed, 
the more truly do we enter into the mind of Christ.” 


Jowett not unfrequently dwelt upon this thought of the “un- 
conscious Christian,” precisely as a liberal Jew, who, be it observed, 
can include in his Judaism all that is best and most permanent 
in the teaching of Jesus, could speak, if he pleased, about the 
“unconscious Jew.” 

‘* As there are nominal Christians in the world who say that they are 
and are not, so there are unconscious Christians in the world who say 
that they are not and yet are’.” 

Among those who hold aloof from all outward manifestations of 
religion, whether Jews or Christians, let us hope that there are many 
who answer to the following description : 


' Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, Feb. 20, 1879. 
2 Oxford University Herald, Oct. 28, 1882. 5 College Sermons, p. 343- 
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“There are some persons, and not the least religious of men, who seem 
hardly ever to speak on the subject of religion. They are afraid of 
introducing a matter so serious into daily conversation; or they are 
overwhelmed by the difficulties which have gathered around the faith 
of Christ in this latter age of criticism and philosophy ; they have never 
disentangled the true life from the traditions by which it has been over- 
laid. They have a high sense of honour and right, and they do their 
duty in a manner which shames most of us. They know that God is 
good; and in their lives they seek to imitate Christ himself by going 
about doing good. But they cannot make up their minds to profess 
themselves the members of a Church; it would not seem natural to them. 
What shall we say of them ?—that they are Christians? that they are 
not Christians? Shall we lay stress on the name rather than upon 
the thing? or shall we boldly affirm the familiar words of a poet as 
containing the very essence of the teaching of Christian truth: ‘He 
can't be wrong whose life is in the right’? Or shall we adopt an uncouth 
term, which yet may have a great significance to some minds, and say 
that they are ‘Christian,’ but in unconsciousness? Better perhaps to 
make use of the words of Christ himself and say, as he said to the young 
man who had kept the commandments, ‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of heaven '.’” 


Again, he sometimes likes to speak of the invisible Church, and of 
those who compose it. ‘“ Who they are no eye of man can discern ;” 
for: 

‘‘ As some of the best of Protestants have been condemned by Catholics 
and some of the best of Catholics by Protestants, so there are judg- 
ments in which the whole Christian world has concurred, which will 
nevertheless have to be reversed before the judgment-seat of God *.” 


And: 

‘““As there is in any Christian Church or country a certain number of 
true Christians, so, on the other hand, in distant lands there are those to 
whom Christ in his individual person has never been revealed, who yet 
have had the temper of Christ, and in a way of their own have followed 
him. And in this invisible Church we include all those who in former 
ages, as well as in other countries, have lived for others and not for 


themselves *. ” 


It has already been indicated how the religious “broadness” of 
Jowett was connected with the simplicity of his religious belief. He 
himself says that his religion became simpler as the years went on ; 
his mind was concentrated more and more upon a few very simple but 
very far-reaching propositions. They seemed to him to constitute 
the religion of the future. In 1870 he writes to Sir R. Morier: 


“T still think that there is something to be done in the way of making 


1 College Sermons, p. 272. 2 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 55. 
5 Ibid., p. 280. 
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Christianity, whether under that or some other name, a reality. The 
daily life of people has been one thing, and there has been a mass of 
doctrines as well, with which they have muddled their minds. The 
simple love of truth and of God, and the desire to do good to man, have 
hardly been tried as yet, and people would tell you that they cannot be 
tried. There is something in your transcendental fluid: in some form or 
other—religious, moral, or metaphysical—men must rise above their daily 
life. I always feel the danger of utilitarianism or materialism lowering 
the character of education and of life '.” 


In the last year of his life he writes about religious difficulties : 


‘“‘They become less every year, because we are beginning to realize that 
religion is the fulfilling of the two great commandments, or, at a higher 
stage, the taking up the Cross and following Christ, and consists not in 
ceremonies and miracles or in any past facts, but in a Christian life. If 
any man has his mind fixed on justice, truth, holiness, doing good, he 
has religion enough. I believe that in the future religion will occupy 
the minds of men much more than it has in the past, and that it will be 


much simpler *.”’ 


Sometimes he quotes a series of religious sayings in the Old and New 
Testaments, and then asks: What can be simpler than these? Yet 
do they not comprehend the essentials of religion*? ‘‘So simple,” 
he says, on one occasion, after starting 1 sermon by some such 
quotations, “so simple is the religion of Christ.” There is a grand 
passage in the first sermon which he preached before the University 
after he became Master of Balliol. He imagines Christ as once 
more on earth, and the words which would be upon his lips: 


‘He would have taught the new commandment, which is also old—purity 
of thought as well as of word and act; the not doing things that we may be 
seen of men, or laying up for ourselves treasure upon earth ; the seeking 
first the kingdom of God, the forgiveness of injuries, the love of enemies— 
‘that we may be the children of our Father which is in heaven,’ What ! 
only the Sermon on the Mount! and we verily thought that he would have 
spoken to us of apostolical succession, of baptismal regeneration, of 
justification by faith only, of final assurance, of satisfaction and atone- 
ment ; or that he would have told us, not that the father came out and 
kissed the prodigal son, and fell upon his neck and wept, but that there 
was one way, and one way only, by which men could be restored to the 
favour of God, or that he would have wrought a miracle in the face of 
all men and put an end to the controversy about them ; but he only says 
‘There shall be no sign given to this generation’: or that he would have 
told us plainly when we asked him about another life; but he only 
replies, ‘In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 
We thought that we should have been confirmed in those points of faith 


1 Letters, p. 182. 2 Tbid., p. 233. 
> e. g. College Sermons, p. 313. 
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or practice in which we differ from others and that they would have been 
condemned by him; that we should have heard from his lips precise 
statements of doctrine ; that he would have decided authoritatively dis- 
puted points, saying, ‘Thus and thus shall he think who would be saved.’ 
But he puts us off with parables about little children, about the wheat and 
the tares growing together, about the new wine and the old bottles, 
about the wayward children sitting in the market-place, about a house 
divided against itself. ... The language of theology seems never to fall from 


his lips }.” 


Jowett seems to have been so utterly impressed with these first 
principles of religion and morality, that all other minor questions, and 
all lesser difficulties and uncertainties, simply faded away from him. 
He brushed them aside, and perhaps wondered almost impatiently 
why others could not brush them aside so easily. They could not 
possibly affect him; his mind dwelt so habitually among the big 
and simple verities (as to him they seemed), that he had no room for 
anxiety or care about the historic scaffoldings and casements of 
religious truth. He seems, on the whole, in spite of moments of gloom, 
to have been confident about the future of religion. 


‘¢We should look forward in faith to the future, and not be too much 
influenced by the accidents of the age in which we live—the state of 
knowledge, the progress of criticism, the conflict of ideas and modes of 
thinking. Human nature has been so created by God as to be sufficient 
for itself under all its trials. The world is moving on fast: ideas which 
are in the air trouble our minds, at times they seem quite to overpower 
us; and we want to know where amid the floating sands of opinion 
we may find some rock or anchor of the soul. 

“Ts not the answer the same as of old: ‘The things which are shaken 
are being removed, that the things which cannot be shaken may remain’? 
The law of duty, the standards of morality, the relations of family life 
are unchanged. No one can truly say that he is uncertain about right 
and wrong. ‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?’ The 
answer is the same as it always was, ‘Even by ruling himself after thy 
word.’ The nature of true religion is not altered in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. ‘To do justice, to love mercy, to walk humbly with 
God’: ‘to visit the fatherless and the widow, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world’: to live always as unto the Lord and not unto men; 
to be kindly affectioned one to another ; to take up the Cross and follow 
Christ (if we are capable of it)—which of these precepts is changed by 
the inquiries of criticism? Which of them does not come home to us, 
not only as a word of the New Testament, but as a self-evident duty or 


truth??” 


It is a very curious and striking fact that in another form Jowett 
seems to return to a doctrine which one might have thought utterly 


1 College Sermons, p. 70. 2 Oxford University Herald, Oct. 28, 1882. 
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remote from him. We know how by some Evangelical thinkers right 
down to our own times unbelief was regarded as a phase of im- 
morality. The sceptic and the free-thinker were probably men of 
doubtful lives. Many will remember the magnificent castigation 
which is administered to this doctrine by George Eliot in her essay 
on Dr. Cumming. With any such form of it Jowett would obviously 
have had no sympathy whatever. But he does appear to have 
thought that, for many of us at any rate, doubts and anxieties as 
regards the fundamentals of religion and morality do reside, at least 
to some extent, in what he calls “the infirmity of the will.” 
Preaching in 1888 on the text, “‘He went about doing good,” he, as 
his manner was, soon comes to dwell upon the simplicity of true 
religion. He quotes, according to his wont, great and simple sayings 
from the Old and New Testaments. Then he urges, as in the previous 
quotation, that these sayings are easy and certain. ‘Is there any 
difficulty in understanding them ? or does the heart and conscience of 
any one disapprove of them? Does not Greek philosophy, or rather all 
philosophy and all religion from time to time bear witness to them ?” 
He again asserts that “there is no reason why at any moment of our 
lives we should be uncertain what is the rule of duty or the will 
of God.” Then, shortly after, he proceeds to say : 


‘The real difficulty is not here, but we transfer to the reason what is 
really the infirmity of the will. All men to some extent, under some 
name or other, know the laws of God and nature, but they do not make 
them the laws of their own life. It is not the perplexities of the age in 
which we live, but the lusts of the flesh, the desire of approbation, the 
pride of life, childishness, vanity, egotism, self-love, which are the real 
hindrances to our progress in the Christian life. Most of us have been 
conscious of struggles within us, in which the lower has tried to get the 
better of the higher self. The conscience of some has gone to sleep, but 
may remember such struggles in the past. There are many voices sound- 
ing in the ears of men everywhere, but they do not hear with their ears 
or understand with their minds the words which now as of old Christ is 
speaking to them. They do not consider the one thing needful—how 
they may become better '.’ 


Elsewhere he says : 


“If you begin by seeking to do the will of God, more and more of his 
will shall be revealed to you. You shall live more and more in the light of 
his presence. You shall see him as he is, not disfigured by the traditions 
of men: and his grace shall be perfected in you ?.” 


Some of us might say: That is all very well so far as 
morality is concerned, but the difficulties about believing in God (in 


1 College Sermons, p. 315. 2 Oxford University Herald, Oct. 28, 1882. 
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any adequate sense of the word “God”) stand on a very different 
footing. A man may be as good as you please, and yet be unable to 
believe in the existence of Deity. I imagine that to Jowett religion 
and morality were so inextricably combined that to “believe” in 
goodness was to “believe” in God. I do not find him expressly 
discussing the problem: Suppose that “goodness” is the mere crea- 
tion of man after long aeons of change; suppose that there is no 
“goodness” anywhere else in the universe except in man. How 
in that case can a belief in goodness be equivalent to a belief in 
God? But I think we may infer that his view was that human good- 
ness is inexplicable without a divine or universal “ goodness”’ as its 
condition, archetype, or cause. 

Lest the last two quotations may give a false impression of the 
Master's position, we have to remember that truth was to him one 
of the greatest of the virtues, whether human or divine. Holiness 
on the one side, truth and justice (which is a form of truth) on the 
other—only of these can there never be “ exaggeration or excess.” 


“These are the only true basis on which to raise a church, a society, 
a nation. These are the two aspects under which we can most nearly 
approach the nature of God. ... He who in hisconception of God departs 
from them, who allows the mirror of divine perfection to be tarnished or 
discoloured by the breath of earthly passion, will insensibly set up his 
own party or church in the place of God, and will end by putting him- 
self in the place of his church'.” 


In several passages Jowett points out the interconnexion between 
what in Aristotelian language may be called the moral and the 
intellectual virtues. Thus in the Essays and Reviews we have the 
striking words : 


“ Even in this life, there are numberless links which unite moral good 
with intellectual truth, It is hardly too much to say that the one is buta 
narrower form of the other. Truth is to the world what holiness of life 
is to the individual—to man collectively the source of justice and peace 
and good 2.” 


And to this we may add those noble words about the liberal student 
of religion with which the essay concludes: 


‘‘He may depart hence before the natural term, worn out with in- 
tellectual toil; regarded with suspicion by many of his contemporaries ; 
yet not without a sure hope that the love of truth, which men of saintly 
lives often seem to slight, is, nevertheless, accepted before God *.” 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 40. 
? Essays and Reviews, p. 423. 
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Over and over again does he urge us all to seek to see things as 
they really are. In the first edition of the book on St. Paul, he 


writes : 

“The first rule of all life and conduct must ever be, whether in 
business or religion, in dealing with ourselves or others, to see how 
we really stand—to look at things as they really are '.” 


He gives this principle a moral and practical application : 

“ The evils of life would be greatly diminished if we could see them as 
they truly are, and if when we have recognized their true nature we 
could cast them all upon God.... We need to see ourselves as we truly 
are in all our relations to God and our fellow men.... We need, above all, 
to recognize that our lives are not the sport of chance, but they have their 
deep foundation in the laws of nature and in the will of God *.” 


In the sermon on Bunyan and Spinoza, which was originally 
preached at Edinburgh in 1871, and was repeated with little change 
in Westminster Abbey in 1893, he dwells at some length upon the 
hurtful separation of knowledge and faith. The first part— describing 
faith without knowledge—will be easily accepted as characteristic 
of Jowett, yet the second part—the description of knowledge without 
faith—is no less so. It is only the two in combination which ade- 
quately represent him: 

“Faith without knowledge is a wilful and unmeaning thing, which 
can never guide men into light and truth. It wiil pervert their notions 
of God ; it will transfer them from one religion to another; it may and 
often has undermined their sense of right and wrong. It has no expe- 
rience of light or of history, no power of understanding or foreseeing 
the nature of the struggle which is going on in the human heart, or 
the movements which affect Churches, and which, as ecclesiastical 
history shows, always have been and will be again. It is apt to rest on 
some misapplied quotation from Scripture, and to claim for its own creed, 
theories, and fancies the authority of inspiration. It is ready to assent to 
anything, or at least to anything which is in accordance with its own 
religious feeling, and it has no sense of falsehood and truth. It is fatal 
to the bringing up of children, because it never takes the right means to 
its ends, and has never learned to discern differences of character. It 
never perceives where it is in this world. It is narrowed to its own 
faith and the articles of its creed, and has no power of embracing all 
men in the arms of love, or in the purposes of God. It is an element of 
division among mankind, and not of union. It might be compared to 
a fire, which gives warmth but not life or growth—which instead of 
training or cherishing the tender plants, dries them up, and takes away 
their spring of youth. 

“But then, again, knowledge without faith is feeble and powerless, 
unsuited to our condition in this world, supplying no sufficient motive 


1 St. Paul, II, p. 419 (ed. 1). ? College Sermons, p. 98. 
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of human action. It is apt to sink into isolation and selfishness, and 
seem rather to detach us from God and our fellow men than to unite us to 
them. It is likely to pass into a cold and sceptical temper of mind, 
which sees only the difficulties that surround us, and thinks that one 
thing is as good as another, and that nothing in this world signifies. 
This is a temper of mind which is the ruin of the head as well as of the 
heart ; for no man can pursue knowledge with success who has not some 
sense of the higher purposes of knowledge, some faith in the future, some 
hope that the far-off result of his labours will be the good of man, and 
the fulfilment of the will of God in the world ?.” 


In an earlier passage of the same sermon on Bunyan and Spinoza, 
Jowett observes that the “highest qualities of either seem to be also 
the characteristics of the other.” 


‘‘ Humility, simplicity, disinterestedness, the absence of envy or malice, 
the temper of a little child, are the attitudes of the philosopher as well 
as of the Christian; for moral qualities, when they rise to a certain 
height, seem to involve intellectual qualities ; and intellectual qualities, 
when viewed in their highest aspect, become moral ones. No man can 
be perfectly good who is not also wise ; no man can walk safely amid the 
temptations of the world who has no knowledge of the world; no man 
can act rightly who is incapable of foreseeing the consequences of his 
actions ; and there are many more links than at first sight appears by 
which reason and faith are bound together, righteousness and truth meet 
one another ?.” 


With these opinions it is not surprising that Jowett desired that 
the intellect should, as it were, combine with the heart in the work 
of religion, Already in 1863 we find him writing: 


“T cannot help anticipating that increased freedom of opinion may 
lead to a real amendment of life. Hitherto, religion seems to have 
become more and more powerless among the educated classes. Do we 
not want a Gospel for the educated—not because it is more blessed to 
preach to the educated than to the poor, but because the faith of the 
educated is permanent, and ultimately affects the faith of the poor *?” 


But the many-sidedness of Jowett is shown on the one hand by his 
clear perception that there is such a thing as relative truth, which 
must also be observed, and, on the other hand, by his sympathy with 
and appreciation of the lowliest and most unintellectual forms of 
goodness and of piety. To illustrate the first point I will only 
quote a single passage to be found in a sermon preached in 1885: 


‘““We may argue that truth kept back is the greatest source of doubt 
and suspicion ; that faith cannot survive without inquiry, and that the 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 57. 2 Ibid., p. 56. 
> Life, I, p. 362. 
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doubt which is raised may be the step upwards to a higher faith. And 
so we arrive at the conclusion, that truth is good, and to be received 
thankfully and fearlessly by all who are capable of receiving it. But on 
the other hand it is not always to be imparted in its entirety to those 
who cannot understand it, and whose minds would be puzzled and over- 
whelmed by it. What use would there be in discussing with a cottager 
the chronological difficulties of the Old Testament history, or in explain- 
ing to a child that the story of Joseph and his coat of many colours, which 
conveys so vivid a picture to his mind, partakes of the nature of an 
Eastern fiction? In human life there is an absolute principle of truth, 
and happy is he who seeks it out and finds it. But there is also truth 
and right, relative to the circumstances of men, to differences of age and 
sex and intelligence. And in their best form these two views will be 
found to coincide. While in the apostle’s phrase, ‘strong meat is reserved 
for them of full age,’ a wise man knows instinctively what he should say 


1” 


in different companies and to different persons}. 


Jowett’s appreciative admiration of lowly goodness and of simple 
piety may be partly accounted for by his width of sympathy and 
penetrative insight, and partly by his Evangelical upbringing and 
associations. In a sermon preached in 1870 at Westminster Abbey, 
he touches on the three parties or spirits in the Church, and 
speaks of the Evangelicals and of what we owe to them. ‘“ Many of 
us may remember with gratitude that to good and simple-minded 
persons of this school of opinion we owe our earliest religious 
impressions.” ‘Many an one in pious stillness and humility has 
led a life of absolute self-devotion, of heavenly resignation, sustained 
on what appear to some of us to be exaggerated and narrow views 
of religion*®.” He objects to any uncritical judgment of religious 
revivals, Such “movements ought not to be ridiculed or sneered 
at by persons of education, though there may be ridiculous circum- 
stances connected with them. ... We cannot expect all persons to 
receive the Gospel in the same quiet, rational manner®.” Before 
(tod the difference between the wise and the ignorant is infinitesimal. 
In his “ Essay on the Immortality of the Soul,” he says: 

“Sometimes we are led by our feelings, rather than by our reason, 
to think of the good and wise only as existing in anotber life. Why 
should the mean, the weak, the idiot, the infant, the herd of men 
who have never in any proper sense the use of reason, reappear with 
blinking eyes in the light of another world? But our second thought 
is that the hope of humanity is a common one, and that all or none 
will be partakers of immortality. Reason does not allow us to suppose 
that we have any greater claims than others, and experience may often 
reveal to us unexpected flashes of the higher nature in those whom 
we had despised *.”’ 

' College Sermons, p. 230. ? Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 262. 
= College Se: mons, p. 121. * Plato, II, p. 173. 
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This last passage is on the same lines as the conclusion of the 
“Essay on Conversion and Changes of Character’’ in the St. Paul: 


“Reason, and reflection, and education, and the experience of age, and 
the force of manly sense are not the links which bind us to the communion 
of the body of Christ; it is rather to those qualities which we have, or 
may have, in common with our fellow men, that the Gospel is promised ; 
it is with the weak, the poor, the babes in Christ,—not with the strong- 
minded, the resolute, the consistent—that we shall sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven '.” 

There was no form of useful work with which the Master had not 
sympathy; none concerning which he would not have those who 
are occupied in it understand that it can be ennobled by the spirit in 
which it is carried on. How admirable for instance is what he says 
about domestic service and the respective duties of master and ser- 
vant. For example: 

“The duties of servants are for the most part a daily routine of little 
things, but these little things make up life, and they are ennobled 
by the manner in which they are performed, as ‘unto the Lord 
and not unto man,’—‘as unto the Lord, but also unto men’; for it 
is natural that they should become attached to their masters and 
mistresses ; that they should be glad to see him, and he to see them, 
when he returns after an absence ; that the house should seem pleasanter, 
brighter, warmer, while he is with them. They are part of the family, 
and also, if they deserve to be so, in a measure the friends of his friends. 
They are not serving for him; but for the sense of duty, for the love 
of God?” 

So in the sermon upon “the Completion of a Life’s Work,” he says: 


“Many of us must have known of servants who have devoted themselves 
to the bringing up of a family, the very type of good sense and high 
principle in a limited sphere, faithful in good or evil fortune, the pillar, 
the example of the house in which they lived. They too have finished 
the work which was given them to do; they have ‘gone home and 
taken their wages.’ And we sometimes wish that we in our sphere of 
life could offer up to God anything as good as that faithful service *.” 


It is characteristic of the man that in leaving by will a legacy to 
his two housemaids, Jowett adds: “I hope that they will lead good 
and useful lives *.” 

There were other lives which he appreciated as well, lives cut off 
when their work had scarce begun, or lives so situated that work in 
the ordinary sense of the word could hardly be done by them at all. 


1 St. Paul, II, p. 249 (ed. 2). 
2 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 353- 
3 College Sermons, p. 340. * Life, II, p. 478. 
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Of the first the Master speaks touchingly in his sermon on Pascal, 
where he used a favourite text: ‘“ He being made perfect in a short 
time fulfilled a long time.” 

‘‘ Time cannot measure the value or fullness of human life. There have 
been young persons dying in their teens who have left behind them 
a memory and an example to those older as well as younger than them- 
selves. We hardly wished them to have lived longer: like some fair 
plant they grew up at once to perfection. Their ways were so gentle 
and gracious that they seemed almost too good for this world, . . . We 
look back upon them as they were at fifteen, eighteen, nineteen; the 
image of them may sometimes come between us and selfishness or 
sin',” 

Few who had the good fortune to hear it can forget the close of 
the sermon on “the Completion of a Life’s Work”: 

‘‘ Yes, we acknowledge that there are broken lives, pieces of lives which 
have begun in this world to be completed, as we believe, in another 
state of being. And some of them have been like fragments of ancient 
art which we prize not for their completeness but for their quality, 
and because they seem to give us a type of something which we can 
hardly see anywhere upon earth. Of such lives we must judge, not 
by what the person said or wrote or did in the short span of human 
existence, but by what they were: if they exercised some peculiar 
influence on society and on friends, if they had some rare grace of 
humility, or simplicity, or resignation, or love of truth, or self-devotion, 
which was not to be met with in others. God does not measure men’s 
lives only by the amount of work which is accomplished in them. He 
who gave the power to work may also withhold the power. And some 
of these broken lives may have a value in his sight which no bustle 
or activity of ordinary goodness could have attained. There have been 
persons confined to a bed of sickness, blind, palsied, tormented with 
pain and want, who yet may be said to have led an almost perfect life. 
Such persons afford examples to us, not indeed of a work carried out 
to the end (for their circumstances did not admit of this), but of a work, 
whether finished or unfinished, which at any moment is acceptable to 
God. And we desire to learn of them, and to have an end like theirs 
when the work of active life is over and we sit patiently waiting for 
the will of God ?.” 

These are the words of the man who was supposed to have set 
too great a value upon “outward success.” The supposition is 
false, and not the less false, because in a note-book of 1883 he 
accuses himself of not having had a nobler ideal in his youth than 
that of “success in life *.”” Jowett was intensely keen that every one 
should achieve and do all that was in their power. He was afraid 
lest young men should waste their time in idleness, or in dreams, 


' Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 86. 2 College Sermons, p. 344. 
3 Life, II, p. 242. 
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or in illusions, or in empty aspirations after unattainable good. 
He wanted to break down the wall of separation between the 
secular and the religious, and to show that the true success was 
in work done as unto God, and not unto men. Conversely he also 
held that the most business-like adaptation of means to ends, or 
the most commonsense survey of consequences, was the most religious 
way in which work could be carried on. Not only must we be ready 
to die, but ready also to live. Preachers often speak of the terrible 
uncertainty of life; he would speak about its “comparative certainty,” 
an aspect of the subject ‘‘which is quite as religious and more 
practical, and has not so often been dwelt upon in sermons.” 

The word success may be used in a higher and a lower sense, and 
Jowett often distinguishes between them. There is the matter, and 
there is the manner. Some forms of work are in themselves higher 
than others, but there is scarcely any which cannot be ennobled by 
the spirit in which it is done. It is this spirit which, superadded 
to the “material” results, constitutes the true success. Or again, 
there is a “success of the mind,” in which a man rises above his 
profession, and instead of being overpowered by circumstances, is the 
lord of them. And above all these, there is the success which has in 
it an element of eternity, when a man “in the ordinary business 
of life finds a higher business,” and seeks to live according to the will 
of God. 

‘The small affairs of life, and the things which we hardly name 
in connexion with religion, if they are done in a true and simple 
manner, partake of this higher, this divine character'.” 

‘‘There is an eternal element even in worldly success, when, amid all the 
rivalries of this world, a man has sought to live according to the will of 
God, and not according to the opinion of men. Whatever there was 
of justice, or purity, or disinterestedness in him, or Christlike virtue or 
resignation, or love of the truth, shall never pass away. When a man feels 
that earthly rewards are but for a moment, and that his true self and 
true life have yet to appear : when he recognizes that the education of the 
individual beginning here is continued hereafter, and, like the education 
of the human race, is ever going on: when he is conscious that he is part 
of a whole, and himself and all other creatures are in the hands of God; 
then his mind may be at rest: he has nothing more to fear: he has 
attained to peace and is equally fit to live or die *.” 


How admirably the two aspects of human life are combined, with 
due justice done to each, in the following : 


“The best part of human actions is the spirit in which they are 
performed ; the spirit which bears witness with God’s spirit and unites 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 153. 
? College Sermons, p. 263 (1879). 
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us to him. And secondly, the highest use of the means involves the 
recognition of the end: in politics, for example, of some final triumph 
of righteousness which by gradual steps we hope to approach more nearly, 
of some increased diffusion of enlightenment or happiness which we 
know to be the will of God. There is no presence of God in the higher 
sense in the operations of war or business, in the skill of the engineer, 
in the art of the painter, in the trivial round of life, any more than 
in the greater aims of earthly ambition. But when in war or business, 
or the fulfilment of their daily duties, men begin to be animated by 
higher motives, and feel that they are living, not for themselves or 
for their own individual good, but for others, working together for 
God and his laws, then they may think of God building the house, of 
God keeping the city. When they have acted as if all depended on 
themselves, they may feel that everything depends on God and returns 
to him',” 


In the sermon on “the Completion of a Life’s Work,” he again 
takes up the idea of a man working for or together with God. 


‘*We may think of this work of whatever kind as the work of God 
upon earth, which is carried on independently of us, and in which 
we are allowed to bear a part. It wenderfully clears a man’s head and 
simplifies his life when he has learned to rest not on himself but on 
God, when he sees his daily life and his daily work with a kind of intensity 
in the light of God’s presence. He is not divided between this world 
and another, or trying to make the best of both. He has one single 
question which he puts to himself, one aim which he is seeking to 
fulfil—the will of God. He wants to know what is true or right in the 
sight of God. He does not care about the compliments of friends or 
the applause of the world, the breath of popular air or favour. He 
desires to work, not for the sake of any of these things, but for the sake 
of the work only. He wants to be rid of self in all its many deceitful, 
ever-recurring forms, that he may be united to God and the truth 2,” 


In his College sermons the Master was wont to speak to his hearers 
of quite ordinary, commonplace subjects—the duty of keeping 
accounts, shyness, conversation, eating and drinking, and so on. His 
advice and counsel were stimulating, suggestive, sagacious; but 
perhaps the finest feature was the way in which he showed how 
these ordinary and commonplace subjects could be transfigured with 
a religious light. As an instance of this I will quote a passage 
taken from the end of the sermon on “ Conversation ” : 


“The apostle St. Paul, after attempting to make rules and to draw 
distinctions about meats and drinks, finally sums up the conclusion 
in the following words: ‘Whether we eat or drink, let us do all to 
the glory of God.’ And so, leaving the niceties of self-observation, we 
too may say, ‘ Whatever we utter, whether in jest or earnest, let us speak 


* College Sermons, p. 44. ? Ibid., p. 341. 
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only to the glory of God ; let our tongue still be employed in his service.’ 
We cannot always have the thought of God present to us, but we may 
feel in our intercourse with others some restraining influence, some 
inspiring power, coming we know not whence. When we repress the 
egotistical remark, the ill-natured story, the weak comparison of our- 
selves with others, the impure imagination, although we do not expressly 
refer our words to him, we may be truly said to speak unto the Lord and 
not to man. When we regard truth more than the entertainment of 
the company, when we seek to do justice to others and feel kindly 
towards them, then, although in a limited and imperfect manner, we 
reflect his attributes. When there is peace and good-will in a society, 
there he is in the midst of them ; when there is joy on earth, then ina 
figure there is joy too in heaven }.” 

On a higher plane, but yet in the same spirit, are the Master's 
reflections upon study, and how that too, in all its forms, may be 
made a service unto God. Beginning from a determination to “love 
knowledge for its own sake, not for any earthly interest, but from 
the simple desire to know”; working hard, not merely “with a 
view to obtain honours in an examination,” but “because it is a duty 
to make the most of our lives and cultivate the talents which God 
has given us,” we may mount up to a true “ consecration of study,” 
to “ presenting” ourselves as “a ‘living sacrifice’ to the service of 
God*.” The close of the sermon on “Study” may be quoted in full : 


“Study is a service, perhaps the highest service that we can render 
to God: it teaches us his purposes; it reconciles us with his laws; it 
enables us to see the truth more nearly as he sees it; it shows us the 
revelation of his spirit, in the lives of great and good men.... At the 
foundation of all true study there lie moral and religious qualities, such 
as honesty, including accuracy, the disinterested love of truth, the desire 
to impart knowledge to all and to make it minister to the wants of our 
fellow men. Is there anything superstitious in beginning our studies 
with a prayer to God, either spoken or silent, that he would enlighten 
and strengthen our minds, because we are not seeking our own fame or 
success, but only his glory; that he would give us peace and truth, and 
allow us to cast the burdens of study upon him; that he would enable 
us to keep the mind above the body in all the fretful nervous trials of 
disease, in the sad hours when our faculties are distracted? As Milton 
says— 
’ ‘So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse.’ 
So we too may pray God to deliver us from the darkness of prejudice, 
from the false colours of sentiment, from the veil of self-conceit which 
so easily envelops us; that our eyes may truly see him and our minds 


? Ibid., p. 190. 
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perceive him in history, in nature, in man.’ Let us pray that the know- 
ledge which we acquire may assist us in fulfilling his work ; in lessening 
the sufferings and helping the needs of our fellow men; and lead us 
through the things of sense up to that perfect idea of goodness and truth 


1” 


which he himself is?. 


Passing from a field of service which can only apply to a few, to 
one which has a universal interest to us, we can note how Jowett 
takes the same line in regard to sorrow as to study. Sorrow too 
must be consecrated to God. He often urges this point in his noble 
letters of condolence to friends who had suffered the bereavement 
of death: 


‘Rest assured, my dear friend, that there is a divine love as well as 
a human love which encompasses us, the dead and the living together, 
which leads us through deserts and solitudes for a time to make us extend 
the sphere of our affections beyond living relatives to other men, to 
himself and to the unseen world 2.” 


Or again : 


“T venture to ask you whether sorrow should not work in some other 
way—in raising us to a higher level of life—in a diffused care and love 
of all, taking the place of an absorbing affection for one—in an absolute 
trust in God though he has left us so very dark? According to each 
person’s character, should they not try to heal their sorrow for the sake 
of others?” ‘What we should desire is not by excitement to keep alive 
a passionate sorrow, but that this discipline of sorrow may pass into our 
minds and lives*.” 


In one of his sermons he bids us remember that: 


“Ouronly comfortand truest hope is to make out of our sorrow a stepping- 
stone to some higher self; if the love of a friend or companion, without 
losing the recollection of the part, can be transfigured into the love of 
God and of all good, and the desire to heal the broken-hearted when we 
ourselves are broken in heart *.” 

The close of another sermon alludes to the same subject, and pre- 
sents the same high teaching : 


“Thus at every turn of life we may go out of ourselves to rest in God. 
He is the true centre of all human things, in whom all the varieties of 
human character meet and are satisfied, in whom only the greater passions 
of mankind, seeking in vain for something which they know not, can 
safely find their object ; from whom, too, men’s passing emotions receive 
their true law—all of them to be diffused again over our fellow men, 
like rain falling upon the earth. For whatever we give to God he gives 
hack again to us in another form, refined, hallowed, strengthened. The 

' College Sermons, p. 200, * Life, I, p. 359. 
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sorrow which would have been fruitless if suffered to run wild, when 
consecrated to him may teach us truths of which we had not previously 
thought, penetrating and sanctifying our lives. The trials of mind through 
which we pass may develop powers and interests in us of which we never 
dreamed ; regarded as a part of the order of the world, which God has 
appointed that they may discipline and strengthen us'.” 


That which Jowett meant by the word “God” was, as we have 
seen, a tremendous reality to him. “When we feel ourselves 
weakest,” he writes, “it is a new strength to think of the 
unchangeableness of God?.” It is touching to find how he strove 
with all his might to practise the lessons which he taught. He did 
verily try to make his life a service. His reflections in a note-book 
of 1883 are almost too sacred and personal to print. ‘May every 
hour of the day, and every pound that I have to spend, be given to 
God.” “I have no idea except that of fulfilling my duty to the 
University” (he was then Vice-Chancellor) “and of devoting the 
remaining years to the service of God*.” Constantly too comes out 
in these note-books, as in his letters, the deep humility of the man— 
a humility all the more inspiring when one remembers his position 
and greatness. If one turns from such passages to the sermons, their 
sincerity becomes the more apparent, and their cogency the greater. 
In his sermon on “Going to Church” he speaks about the “Con- 
fession ” in the Book of Common Prayer, and alludes to the current 
criticisms upon it: 

‘‘Others are displeased at the repetition of the same confession day 
after day—for why, if we confess that we are miserable sinners, do we 
not cease to be miserable sinners? or why, when we. are unconscious 
of any sin committed or any duty unfulfilled, should we still repeat, ‘We 
have done those things which we ought not to have done, and we have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done’?” 


In the light of Jowett’s own personal humility, it is with a quick- 
ened sense of shame that we read his reply: 


“With reference to the Confession, though it might be better that 
such solemn words were not repeated day after day until they are apt to 
become formal, yet there is a truth of feeling in them which comes home 
to the religious mind: ‘The best of us are doing so little and that so 


ill, in comparison of the requirements of God.’ Our lives are poor and 


unsatisfactory, and the daily wish of our hearts is that they may become 


purer, holier, better. At times when we feel how we are under the 


influence of interested motives or of the opinions of others, how little we 
have of nobility or independence, we are tempted to say, ‘Lord, there 


is no health in us.’ Certainly we do not value anything that we do: 


the better we are, the more conscious we become of our own defects; the 


3 Ibid., p. 242, 
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wiser we are, the more sensible we grow of our own ignorance. We 
know that every good gift has come from him, and that he alone ‘has 
made us to differ from others’; and our only desire is that we may give 
back to him what he has given to us'.” 


With this genuine humility, Jowett combines in his teaching the 
sagest common sense. He bids us look to the essentials, and not 
to worry ourselves about the details. The one vital question is: 
“ Are men becoming better ?” 


“‘That is the shortest, the simplest, and the most vital question, which 
any man can ask about himself, or about his church, about the society in 
which he lives, or about the country of which he is a citizen *.” 


Let young men not worry their heads too much about religious 
differences and difficulties : 


“Admitting that we are disagreed about many questions of doctrine 
and many historical facts, including the great question of miracles, are 
we not agreed about the first principles of truth and right, about the 
nature of God, about a future life, about the teaching of Christ? Have 
we not enough in common to carry on the war against evil? The question 
that a young man has really to answer is not ‘What is the true doctrine 
of the Sacrament ?’ but how he shall make the best use of his time, how 
he shall order his expenses, how he shall control his passions (that 
they may not, like harpies, be pursuing him all through life), how he 
can live to God and the truth instead of living to pleasure and to 
himself*.” 


In morals and in religion the current proverb about expenditure must 
be reversed. Here it is: “Take care of the pounds, and the pence will 
take care of themselves.” Some of Jowett’s reflections on this subject 
in the Epistles of St. Paul are very effective. The following is from the 
“Essay on Conversion and Changes of Character”: 

‘*Many a person will tease himself by counting minutes and providing 
small rules for his life, who would have found the task an easier and 
a nobler one, had he viewed it in its whole extent, and gone to God in a 
‘large and liberal spirit,’ to offer up his life to him. To have no arriére 
pensée in the service of God and virtue is the great source of peace and 
happiness. Make clean that which is within, and you have no need to 
purify that which is without. Take care of the little things of life, and 
the great ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader, 
which is sometimes, and with a certain degree of truth, applied to the 
service of God. But much more true is it in religion that we should 
take care of the great things, and the trifles of life will take care of 
themselves. ‘If thine eye be single, thy whole body will be full of 
light *.” 


' College Sermons, p. 289. 2 Tbid., p. 68. 
* Tbid., p. 54. * St. Paul, II, p. 236. 
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In the same spirit is conceived another passage on the same subject 
in the famous“ Essay on Casuistry,” which has sometimes been regarded 
as one of the very finest bits of work which the Master ever did: 


“Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that scruples about 
lesser matters almost always involve some dereliction of duty in greater 
and more obvious ones. A tender conscience is a conscience unequal to 
the struggles of life. At first sight it seems as if, when lesser duties were 
cared for, the greater would take care of themselves, But this is not the 
lesson which experience teaches. In our moral as in our physical nature, 
we are finite beings, capable only of a certain degree of tension, ever 
liable to suffer disorder and derangement, to be over-exercised in one 
part and weakened in another. No one can fix his mind intently on 
a trifling scruple or become absorbed in an eccentric fancy, without 
finding the great principles of truth and justice insensibly depart from 
him. He has been looking through a microscope at life, and cannot take 
in its general scope. The moral proportions of things are lost to him ; 
the question of a new moon or a Sabbath has taken the place of diligence 
or of honesty. There is no limit to the illusions which he may practise 
on himself. There are those, all whose interests and prejudices at once 
take the form of duties and scruples, partly from dishonesty, but also 
from weakness, and because that is the form in which they can with the 
best grace maintain them against other men, and conceal their true nature 
from themselves!.” 


Twenty-six years later we hear the same warning voice ; the truth 


which it utters is at least as applicable to Judaism as to Christianity : 


‘Too strict a religion may be as harmful as too lax a one. For scruples 
may grow upon scruples until the unimportant takes the place of the 
important, and the whole gospel of Christ, the gospel of charity, of 
freedom, of truth, becomes absorbed in some question of vestments, or 
of position, or of the meaning of unintelligible words. We often talk 
of being on the safe side; but there is a danger on both sides. We say 
it is better to believe too much than too little; but the only safety is in 
the truth 2,” 

Tn the same large and liberal spirit with which we are to order our 
own life, must we also judge the lives of others. The following 
passage from the sermon on “Going to Church,” preached twenty-five 
years ago, still retains its truth: 

‘“‘We do not mean to think better of ourselves because we attend the 
public worship of God, nor to divide men into good and bad according as 
they go to church or not. There are many in the present day who seem 
to be religious, and yet have no strong sense of right; and there are 
many who have a strong sense of right, and yet have hardly any feeling 
of religion. We who meet here believe that we have a blessing and a 
good; but we do not mean to condemn them, or to divide ourselves from 
them more than we are necessarily divided from them. We are not 


1 St. Paul, II, p. 394. 2 College Sermons, p. 228. 
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certain that their lives, their love of truth, their disinterestedness, their 
desire to do good to others, may not condemn us in the sight of God. 
There is no man who is leading a good life who is far from the kingdom 
of heaven. And we must allow for differences of character, for dislike of 
forms and conventionalities, for reaction against early education, and not 
demand of every one that they should conform to the same pattern. He 
who has the love of God and man inherent in his soul has the root 
of the matter in him; he who has any true love of man is not far from 
the love of God '.” 


One other more general passage may be quoted in which Jowett 
speaks as the wise counsellor to young men, and in which he shows 
how large, and joyous, and ideal was the religion which his teaching 
set before them. It is the conclusion to a sermon on “the Joys and 
Aspirations of Youth,” of which the text had been the familiar verse 
in Ecclesiastes : 

‘“‘And now for the words ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,’ I will 
venture to substitute other words, ‘ Rejoice, whether young or old, in the 
service of God’; rejoice in the beauty of this world, in its fair scenes, in 
its great interests, in the hope and promise of knowledge. Rejoice in the 
thought of another life to which as we grow older we are drawing nearer. 
Rejoice in the companionship and affection of others, in the home to 
which no place can compare, in the friends whom nothing but death 
can part. Rejoice in the dead, more happy than the living, not as the 
Preacher says because they are without sense, but because ‘they are in 
the hands of God, and there shall no evil touch them.’ Rejoice in the 
work which God has given us to do here, knowing that it is his work, 
and the preparation for a higher, which we shall carry on far beyond 
what we are capable of thinking or imagining at present. Rejoice that we 
have got rid of the burden of selfishness, and egotism, and conceit, and 
those littlenesses and meannesses, which drag us down to earth, that 
our consciences are as the noonday clear, that we do not willingly allow 
ourselves in any sin. Rejoice that we are at peace, and can be resigned 
to the will of God, whatever it may have in store for us. Rejoice that 
we can live no longer for ourselves, but for God and our fellow men. 
Rejoice, too, in the truth, whatever that may be, which is slowly un- 
veiling itself before our eyes, for God is truth, and every addition to 
truth is an addition to our knowledge of him. He will purge away the 
mists that environ us, and give us clearness, and ‘the mind through all 
her powers irradiate.’ Rejoice last of all in the love of Christ, who gave 
himself for us, and in the love of all other men who, bearing his image, 
have sacrificed themselves for the good of others. And, to sum up all, 
in the language of the apostle, ‘Rejoice in the Lord always: and again 
I say, Rejoice ?.’” 


One asks with interest whether this summons to rejoice implies 
that the Master was optimistically inclined as regards the future of 
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religion. On the whole it would seem that he was so; he believed in 
God too fervently not to believe that God’s “kingdom” was ‘“‘coming.” 
But he was very cautious in prediction, for, as he was wont to say. 
“we cannot anticipate religious any more than political changes.” 
The character of the future can only be imagined in general 
outline by the qualities and signs of the present. These qualities 
and signs comprise both evil and good. Throughout his life Jowett 
was keenly alive to both. With regard to the evil, it is curious 
to find him writing as early as 1849 in the following strain to 
Lord Lingen : 

“Tt would be a strange thing to collect together all the evils that have 
sprung from religion, not merely from downright persecution, but from 
the prejudices and narrownesses which in the mass of men seem insepar- 
able from it. How seldom you meet with a religious man who is quite 
sensible also—as politicians, most are almost insane. When anything 
touches the very name of religion, ed@ts waxyerar and becomes so stupefied 
and isolated in his prejudices, that it is impossible for him to understand 
the real state of the case. One cannot give up the hope of better things, 
but there is small sign of them at present'.” 


In the sermon on Bunyan and Spinoza, he complains that we are 
too wont to “revert to the follies of the past” instead of extracting 
its wisdom, “returning to antiquated practices and disused symbols ” 


instead of attempting to translate the “higher purpose” of bygone 
centuries into the language and customs of our own. For: 

“Tn religion we are always returning to the past, instead of starting 
from the past ; learning nothing, forgetting nothing ; trying to force back 
modern thought into the old conditions instead of breathing anew the 
spirit of Christ into an altered world ?.” 


Occasionally he pours out his scorn upon Epicureanism and super- 
stition together, and warns us that the human mind seems unable 
permanently to rid itself of either evil : 


‘¢ We too have our popular Epicureanism, which would allow the world 
to go on as if there were no God. When the belief in him, whether 
of ancient or modern times, begins to fade away, men relegate him, 
either in theory or practice, into a distant heaven. They do not like 
expressly to deny God when it is more convenient to forget him ; and 
so the theory of the Epicurean becomes the practice of mankind in general. 
Nor can we be said to be free from that which Plato justly considers 
to be the worst unbelief—of those who put superstition in the place 
of true religion. For the larger half of Christians continue to assert 
that the justice of God may be turned aside by gifts, and, if not by ‘ the 
odour of fat, and the sacrifice steaming to heaven,’ still by another kind 
of sacrifice placed upon the altar—by masses for the quick and dead, 
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by dispensations, by building churches, by rites and ceremonies—by 
the same means which the heathen used, taking other names and 
shapes. And the indifference of Epicureanism and unbelief is in two 
ways the parent of superstition, partly because it permits, and also because 
it creates, a necessity for its development in religious and enthusiastic 
temperaments. If men cannot have a rational belief, they will have 
an irrational. And hence the most superstitious countries are also at 
a certain point of civilization the most unbelieving, and the revolution 
which takes one direction is quickly followed by a reaction in the 


other '.” 


Different aspects of the question float before his mind. Thus from 
a note-book of 1874 we get the following: 

“In the present day there is not much to be done in getting rid 
of superstition ; everything to be done in the revival or construction of 
religion. 

“Fifty years ago people, or at least some people, cared about their souls ; 
now they hardly know whether they have souls or not ?.” 


Such reflections must be read with the caution about which I 
spoke at the first. More frequently the Master touches on the hope- 
ful signs of present-day religion. Even in 1855 and in 1860 he 
alludes to the dying down of controversy, to the softening of party 
spirit, to the decay of interest in minutiae or subtleties of dogma *. 


Again, people are beginning to look at religious differences from 
a more historical or psychological point of view : 

‘¢The characters of individuals and nations differ, and these differences 
enter into their religious beliefs. When men read history they find often 
that their position is the result of some accident or misfortune of the 
past, and this has a softening influence. And when they think of 
themselves and their brethren, as they are in the sight of God, they 
know that they are not really distinguished by the names which they bear 
in this world, but that in every nation and in every church he that 


doeth righteousness is accepted of him ‘*.” 


Again, he finds that “ there is not so much party spirit” in religion 
“as formerly” (1878). “Men are beginning to get tired of it, and 
the world is rising up and protesting against the violence of the 
churches.” 

‘“‘Christians are beginning to think of themselves more as they are 
in the sight of God, and less with reference to those envious lines of 
demarcation or external notes of difference which intersect Christian 
countries. . . . Men are beginning to feel as they put aside outward 
differences that nothing but a change of life and heart can make us 
acceptable to God *,.” 


' Plato, V, p. cevii. 7? Letters, p. 243. *% Cp. Essays and Reviews, p. 421. 
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Finally, as it seemed to Jowett, the antagonism between science 
and religion is passing away. ‘‘No man of sense can ever imagine ” 
nowadays “that the inquiry into truth can be displeasing to the 
God of truth.” 


‘‘The progress of science and knowledge (although this too, owing 
to the disproportion of the parts of knowledge, may have a temporary 
evil effect) has been an aid and support of the religion of Christ, and is 
gradually becoming incorporated with it, and more than any other 
cause has tended to purify it from narrowing and hurtful superstitions, 
which we easily recognize in other religions or in other forms of the 
Christian religion, not so easily in our own'.” 


So too, as we have already heard, the stumbling-block of miracles 
was, he believed, being gradually removed, and critical questions 
about the date and origin of Scripture, or about the truth of facts 
related in it, “are now regarded in a very different manner from 
formerly.” 

He is therefore led to anticipate that in the next generation— 


“An historical age will have succeeded to a controversial one. 
Religious life will no longer be liable to be upset by small earth- 
quakes, but will have a wider and deeper foundation. Good men of 
all parties will more and more see that so far as they had the spirit 
of God at all, they meant the same thing far more than they 
supposed ?.” 


But Jowett was far from thinking that because a church or a 
religion may be more tolerant or more liberal, it is therefore neces- 
sarily better all round. “A church which is liberal may be also 
indifferent; having attained the form of truth, it may have lost the 
power of it. It may be sunk in rationalism and indifferentism, and 
never lift a hand for the improvement of mankind*.” “In the love 
of truth” men may lose “ sight of goodness *.” Sometimes, as is 
natural to many men as they draw near old age, Jowett has his mood 
of anxiety and doubt : 


‘‘There is more toleration, more knowledge, than formerly; but is 
there the same heroism, the same self-sacrifice, the same intensity, the 
same elevation of character, the same aspiration after an ideal life, 
the same death to the world, the same continued struggle for the good 
of man? People ask, ‘Who would be a martyr nowadays?’ and the 
sting of the jest lies in the truth of it. For, indeed, we can scarcely 
imagine such a power of faith in our own age as would enable a man 
to give up not only his own preferment or means of livelihood, but 
life itself, in defence of some doctrine or principle. Nor do we see 


1 College Sermons, p. 119. 2 Ibid., p. 311 (1888). 
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around us that intense perception of the miseries of others which makes 
happiness impossible while they remain unrelieved. There is more good 
sense in the world, and greater material prosperity, and less of great evil, 
than formerly. But those higher types of character, which in former 
ages have guided and enlightened whole countries and communities, 
seem to us now further and further off, and with a diminished bright- 


1» 


ness, like the lights on the shore to the departing mariner’. 


Still, on the whole, Jowett looks forward in some confidence to the 
future. In 1865 he writes to a friend : 

“So far as religion has any dwelling-place on earth, I suppose we 
should rather, like the Jewish prophets, get the habit of looking onwards 
to the future and not backwards to the past. This would be a new kind 
of Millenarianism founded on fact and not on the interpretation of 
prophecy. All countries and all individuals hang to the past, but they 
seem hardly to think of the future; and the tendency of the popular 
religion is to make us imagine that it will be at least as bad, if not worse 
than the present, and to be cured by the same fictitious remedies. The 
world are always being told that they are to make no progress in religion, 
and therefore they never do make any progress *.” 


Twenty-one years later he is still convinced of the future of faith: 

‘There is an immense place for faith in human life, but only for a faith 
which does not fight against experience: there is a faith in goodness, 
a faith in progress, in a Supreme Being, in the infinite longings and 
hopes which rise up in the human breast, which still remain and will 
remain as long as man exists upon the earth °.” 


Sometimes, in the manner of his favourite Baxter, he speaks under 
the guise of an old man who looks back and looks forward with 
equal moderation. ‘The older I get,” he makes such a one say, ‘“‘the 
more inclined I am to cling to a simple faith,” and the less inclined 


to controversy. 

“‘T know that in another world there can be no differences of parties 
in a church, no oppositions of theology and science, such as have separated 
us in this. When I think of these things, I sometimes feel that if 
I could have my life over again, I would join no party, enter into no 
controversy, but would seek only to awaken in members of the same 
church, or in different churches, and in all men everywhere, the love 
of truth for its own sake, the spirit of charity and mutual under- 
standing ‘.” 

For: 

“To follow Christ, to speak the truth in love, todo to others as you 
would they should do to you, these are the eternal elements of religion 
which can never pass away, and he who lives in these lives in God °.” 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 46. Life, I, p. 372. 
5 Letters, p. 247. * Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 272. 


* Ibid., p. 85. 
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Or as he had already expressed it in the grand close to the “ Essay 
on Atonement and Satisfaction” in the second edition of his book on 
St. Paul, a passage which is the more significant in view of the 
violent abuse which the first edition of the book had brought upon 
him: 

“ Who, as he draws near to Christ, will not feel himself drawn towards 
his theological opponents? At the end of life, when a man looks back 
calmly, he is most likely to find that he exaggerated in some things; 
that he mistook party spirit for a love of truth. Perhaps, he had not 
sufficient consideration for others, or stated the truth itself in a manner 
which was calculated to give offence. In the heat of the struggle, let us 
at least pause to imagine polemical disputes as they will appear a year, 
two years, three years hence ; it may be, dead and gone—certainly more 
truly seen than in the hour of controversy. For the truths about which 
we are disputing cannot partake of the passing stir; they do not change 
even with the greater revolutions of human things. They are in eternity ; 
and the image of them on earth is not the movement on the surface of 
the waters, but the depths of the silent sea. Lastly, as a measure of the 
value of such disputes, which above all other interests seem to have 
for a time the power of absorbing men’s minds and rousing their passions, 
we may carry our thoughts onwards to the invisible world, and there 
behold, as in a glass, the great theological teachers of past ages, who 
have anathematized each other in their lives, resting together in the 
communion of the same Lord.” 


Thus in its highest form religion will continue as long as man 
continues, and moreover of religion thus purified there can never be 
too much. This section of the florilegium may be concluded by 
a fine quotation from the introduction to the Philebus, in which the 
last idea is taken up and expanded : 


“Religion, like happiness, is a word which has great influence apart 
from any consideration of its content; it may be for great good or for 
great evil. But true religion is the synthesis of religion and morality, 
beginning with divine perfection in which all human perfection is 
embodied. It movesamong ideas of holiness, justice, love, wisdom, truth ; 
these are to God, in whom they are personified, what the Platonic ideas 
are to the Idea of Good. It is the consciousness of the will of God that 
all men should be as he is. It lives in this world, and is known to us 
only through the phenomena of this world, but it extends to worlds 
beyond. Ordinary religion which is alloyed with motives of this world 
may easily be in excess, may be fanatical, may be interested, may be 
the mask of ambition, may be perverted in a thousand ways. But of 
that religion which combines the will of God with our highest ideas 
of truth and right there can never be too much. This impossibility of 
excess is the note of divine moderation *.” 


1 st. Paul, II, p. 594. 2 Plato, IV, p. 569. 
Aa2 
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I said at the beginning of these selections that one of the most 
striking and attractive features of Jowett’s teaching was his combina- 
tion of practical common sense with religious fervour. Urgent too as 
he was that his pupils should not lose themselves in idle dreaming, 
but that, resolutely learning to know themselves and the world, they 
should actually do the largest possible amount of useful work and 
actually live the best possible lives, he did not fail to point out that 
‘‘common sense ” has its limits, and that there exists a realm of value 
which the practical understanding could neither enter into nor deny. 
. It is curious to find the Master himself wondering whether he 
could do anything for the combination of piety and sense. Like the 
great man that he was, he did not realize that he could do, or had 
done, much. 

Thus in a note of 1879 we get the following reflections : 


“Tt is doubtful whether exaggerated books of piety, resting upon no 
knowledge of human life, can really do good. They neither enlarge, nor 
elevate, nor liberalize men’s views of religion. They demand a perpetual 
strain upon the mind. A man is never to say, ‘Thank God for guiding 
me in innocence through the day,’ but, ‘ Forgive me for all my best deeds.’ 
This tends to obliterate all distinction between right and wrong '. 

“Would it be possible to combine in a manual of piety religious fervour 
with perfect, good sense and knowledge of the world? This has never 
been attempted, and would be a work worthy of a great religious genius... . 

‘The debasement of the individual before the Divine Being is really 
a sort of Pantheism, so far that in the moral world God is everything and 
man nothing. But man thus debased before God is no proper or rational 
worshipper of him. There is a want of proportion in this sort of religion. 
God who is everything is not really so much as if he allowed the most 
exalted free agencies to exist side by side with him. The greater the 
beings under him, the greater he is. 

“Is it possible for me, perhaps ten years hence, to write a new 
Thomas a Kempis, going as deeply into the foundations of human life, 
and yet not revolting the common sense of the nineteenth century by his 
violent contrast between this world and another ??” 


So too in his sermon on Wesley he suggests the thought that 
‘there is religion enough in the world and good sense enough in the 
world, but that there has never been in the highest degree a union 
of the two%.” While bidding his hearers beware of eccentricity, 
which has been “the ruin of many, and is the more dangerous for 
this very reason that no moral guilt attaches to it,” he goes on to say : 

“On the other hand it must be admitted that if a great religious move- 
ment were always governed by what educated men call good sense, if it 


' This should be compared with the passage quoted on p. 347, giving the 
other side of the question. 2 Life, II, p. 151. 
5 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 118. 
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waited for good sense and the approbation of sensible men, the world 
would have remained as it was from the beginning to the end.” 


This is a striking assertion, and perhaps not less striking is the 
thought that “it sometimes seems, even amid many follies, as if the 
good sense of religion were the only part of religion which survives 
in many of us.” Noteworthy too are these serious questions and their 
replies : 

“Was it eccentricity in Wesley to deprive himself of food that he might 
give to the poor? I dare not say yes, remembering who it was who 
taught, ‘Go, sell all thou hast, and give to the poor.’ Was it eccentricity, 
again, to sacrifice his whole life to the salvation of his soul? Neither can 
this be maintained by any one who acknowledges as the author of his 
faith him who said, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul'?’” 


From his earlier to his latest days the Master realized that human 
progress is not always on ordinary lines of gradual improvement ; the 
student of human nature and the moralist must alike allow room for 
the facts of sudden changes and “conversion.” Those who look on 
Jowett as the apostle of common sense and of nothing more should 
read the “Essay on Conversion and Changes of Character” in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The following words are taken from it: 


‘No one with a heart open to human feelings, loving not man the less, 
but God more, sensitive to the happiness of this world, yet aiming at a 
higher—no man of such a nature ever made a great sacrifice, or per- 
formed a great act of self-denial, without impressing a change on his 
character, which lasted to his latest breath. No man ever took his 
besetting sin, it may be lust, or pride, or love of rank and position, and, as 
it were, cut it out by voluntarily placing himself where to gratify it was 
impossible, without sensibly receiving a new strength of character. In 
one day, almost in an hour, he may become an altered man; he may 
stand, as it were, on a different stage of moral and religious life; he may 
feel himself in new relations to an altered world *.” 


This was written in the fifties. Long afterwards, in the last year 
of his life, we find the following “note”: 


“Tt cannot be denied that at any minute of a man’s life he may have 
the most exalted inspiration—that he may be willing to give all that he 
has and is, to sacrifice reputation, love, ambition, prospects of all kinds, 
to die without repining if it be the will of God, and that in this frame of 
mind he may continue for a considerable time with great satisfaction to 
himself. This is probably the experience of many, if not of all, good men. 
The moments in which we thus taste of the heavenly gift are the most 
precious of our lives, because they may be made permanent, and lead to 
everlasting consequences, although, like other feelings usually called love, 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 117. 2 st. Paul, II, p. 240. 
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they are apt to subside into commonplace. Yet it may very well be in 
either case, whether in the love which is spiritual or that which is senti- 
mental, that the feeling is also lasting, and either lives always or is 
always reviving '.” 

Just as Jowett’s own life was both practical and ideal, so also 
was his philosophy. His mistrust of any form of sensationalism or 
utilitarianism was largely influenced by its possible effects upon the 
actual lives of men. His own idealism comes out in his vivid 
appreciation of the idealism of others, There was no character in 
modern history for which he had a profounder appreciation than that 
of General Gordon. In a sermon on “War” preached in 1885 he devotes 
a few minutes to a fine pourtrayal of the Duke of Wellington, the 
“simplest and most truthful of men, in whom common sense was 
a kind of genius or inspiration.” Then he goes on to speak of one 
“of whom all here are still thinking, the hero whose death has 
pierced the heart of a nation as if he had been personally known to 
every one of us.” 

“ His character was of another sort, and his life was attuned to another 
and yet higher strain. The term ‘ good sense’ could not with propriety 
be applied to him; rather he was like a prophet, newly inspired to give 
deliverance to the slave and the captive, and to reform the oppressions 
upon the earth. No one in our own day has ever set such an example of 
devotion to duty, to his country, and to God. He being dead, yet speaks 
to us; his life has been a help to many; and it may be that the remem- 
brance of his name will restore peace and happiness to an oppressed 
country. The world thought him mad because he was not of the world. 
Men of his class, like the prophets and saints of old, are considered 
extravagant, partly because they take no thought for the morrow, what 
they shall eat or what they shall drink, or wherewithal they shall be 
clothed: living in the presence of the Eternal, they are really different 
from other men, and have their own ways of speaking and acting ; 
partly because there is some weakness in human nature which at these 
heights seems incapable of sustaining itself, and mingles the fancies of the 
hour with everlasting truths’.” 

Jowett’s idealism, though sometimes as with Plato veiled by a kind 
of irony’, finds noble utterance in the following passage from the 
introduction to the Gorgias. It was added in the third edition 
(1892) : 

“The martyr or sufferer in the cause of right or truth is often supposed 
to die in raptures, having his eye fixed on a city which is in heaven. 
But if there were no future, might he not still be happy in the perform- 
ance of an action which was attended only by a painful death ? He him- 
self may be ready to thank God that he was thought worthy to do him 


1 Letters, p. 248. : peng Biographical and Miscelianeous, p. 317. 
lato, II, p. 302. 
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the least service, without looking for a reward ; the joys of another life 
may not have been present to his mind at all. Do we suppose that the 
mediaeval saint, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St, Catharine of Sienna, or the 
Catholic priest who lately devoted himself to death by a lingering disease 
that he might solace and help others, was thinking of the ‘ sweets’ of 
heaven? No; the work was already heaven to him and enough. Much 
less will the dying patriot be dreaming of the praises of man or of an 
immortality of fame: the sense of duty, of right, and trust in God will 
be sufficient, and as far as the mind can reach, in that hour. If he were 
certain that there were no life to come, he would not have wished to 
speak or act otherwise than he did in the cause of truth or of humanity. 
Neither, on the other hand, will he suppose that God has forsaken him 
or that the future is to be a mere blank to him. The greatest act of 
faith, the only faith which cannot pass away, is his who has not known, 
but yet has believed. A very few among the sons of men have’ made 
themselves independent of circumstances, past, present, or to come. He 
who has attained to such a temper of mind has already present with him 
eternal life ; he needs no arguments to convince him of immortality ; he 
has in him already a principle stronger than death. He who serves 
man without the thought of reward is deemed to be a more faithful 
servant than he who works for hire. May not the service of God, which 
is the more disinterested, be in like manner the higher? And although 
only a very few in the course of the world’s history—Christ himself 
being one of them—have attained to such a noble conception of God and 
of the human soul, yet the ideal of them may be present to us, and the 
remembrance of them be an example to us, and their lives may shed 


1”? 


a light on many dark places both of philosophy and theology’. 


On the same lines is the following short passage from the intro- 
duction to the Republic: 

“The ideal must always be a paradox when compared with the 
ordinary conditions of human life. Neither the Stoical ideal nor the 
Christian ideal is true as a fact, but they may serve as a basis of 
education, and may exercise an ennobling influence. An ideal is none the 
worse because ‘some one has made the discovery’ that no such ideal was 
ever realized. And in a few exceptional individuals who are raised above 
the ordinary level of humanity, the ideal of happiness may be realized in 
death and misery. This may be the state which the reason deliberately 
approves, and which the utilitarian as well as every other moralist may 
be bound in certain cases to prefer *.”’ 


Though the following extract from the introduction to the Theaetetus 
belongs more properly to Jowett’s ethical than to his religious teaching, 
it is so valuable in helping us to realize his idealistic point of view 
that I am tempted to transcribe it in full : . 

“ As a lower philosophy is easier to apprehend than a higher, so a lower 
way of life is easier to follow ; and therefore such a philosophy seems to derive 


1 Plato, II, p. 315. 2 Ibid., ILI, p. xxix. 
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a support from the general practice of mankind. It appeals to principles 
which they all know and recognize: it gives back to them in a generalized 
form the results of their own experience. To the man of the world they 
are the quintessence of his own reflections upon life. To follow custom, to 
have no new ideas or opinions, not to be straining after impossibilities, 
to enjoy to-day with just so much forethought as is necessary to provide 
for the morrow, this is regarded by the greater part of the world as the 
natural way of passing through existence. And many who have lived 
thus have attained to a lower kind of happiness or equanimity. They 
have possessed their souls in peace without ever allowing them to wander 
into the regions of religious or political controversy, and without any care 
for the higher interests of man. But nearly all the good (as well as some 
of the evil) which has ever been done in this world has been the work of 
another spirit, the work of enthusiasts and idealists, of apostles and 
martyrs. The leaders of mankind have not been of the gentle Epicurean 
type: they have personified ideas; they have sometimes also been the 
victimsofthem., But they have always been seeking after a truth or ideal of 
which they fell short ; and have died ina manner disappointed of their hopes 
that they might lift the human race out of the slough in which they 
found them. They have done little compared with their own visions and 
aspirations ; but they have done that little, only because they sought to 
do, and once perhaps thought that they were doing, a great deal more !.” 


There is another aspect of idealism with which Jowett was in 
sympathy: his leanings towards it would have to be carefully 
considered in any adequate estimate of his religious position. By 
that other aspect I mean—mysticism. We have already heard the 
passage from the ‘Essay on Conversion’ in which he says that “in 
prayer, as in all religion, there is something that it is impossible 
to describe,” which can be felt but cannot be analysed, which 
is a “mystery that we do not need to fathom’.” We remember 
his last thoughts on Plato, in which he expresses his conviction 
that “there are many more things in philosophy than can be 
expressed in words *.” It is in the last edition of the Plato, moreover, 
that he says: “No one can duly appreciate the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the Phaedrus, Symposium, and portions of the Republic, 
who has not a sympathy with mysticism.” It is there that he 
defines mysticism to be “not the extravagance of an erring fancy, but 
the concentration of reason in feeling, the enthusiastic love of the 
good, the true, the one, the sense of the infinity of knowledge and 
of the marvel of the human faculties.” ‘When feeding upon such 
thoughts,” he adds— 


‘““the ‘wing of the soul’ is renewed and gains strength; she is raised 
above ‘the manikins of earth’ and their opinions, waiting in wonder to 


’ Plato, IV, p. 174. 2 Above, p. 321. 5 Plato, V, p. cexxxviii. 
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know, and working with reverence to find out what God in this or another 


1” 


life may reveal to her'. 


Jowett seems to be expressing his own passionate belief that “this 
world is not all,” as the familiar phrase runs, or more positively his 
belief in that ideal which most men call God (as well as in the 
impossibility of defining it more closely), when he elsewhere says : 

“There are regions of speculation in which the negative is hardly 
separable from the positive, and even seems to pass into it. Not only 
Buddhism, but Greek as well as Christian philosophy, show that it is 
quite possible that the human mind should retain an enthusiasm for mere 
negations. In different ages and countries there have been forms of light 
in which nothing could be discerned and which have nevertheless 
exercised a life-giving and illumining power. For the higher intelligence 
of man seems to require, not only something above sense, but above 
knowledge, which can only be described as Mind or Being or Truth or 
God or the unchangeable and eternal element, in the expression of which 
all predicates fail and fall short. Eternity or the eternal is not merely 
the unlimited in time but the truest of all Being, the most real of all reali- 
ties, the most certain of all knowledge, which we nevertheless only see 
through a glass darkly 2.” 

The mystical element in Jowett’s religious belief comes out clearly 
in this last passage. It must be reckoned with in considering the 
character and extent of his scepticism. A distinguished clergyman 
of the English Church who had several conversations with Jowett in 
the last two or three years‘ of his life said to a friend of mine that 
the Master never seemed to allow his scepticism to extend to the 
‘foundations of things”; he was sceptical about miracles and the 
specific dogmas of Christianity: but when this friend of my friend 
attempted to argue that it was logical to push scepticism still further, 
and to undermine Theism by the same methods as had been used for 
Christianity, then Jowett seemed to ‘‘shut up”; mankind could not 
endure a scepticism of that sort; God must remain. I doubt whether 
this is an accurate representation of Jowett’s mind or point of view. 
The specific dogmas of Christianity rest upon the accuracy of a narra- 
tive in a book; this is not the case with the arguments for Theism. 
Moreover, the dogmas of Christianity depend upon miracles, but it 
cannot be said that with miracles Theism must stand and fall. 

It is, however, true that Jowett has nowhere left us a reasoned 
defence of Theism. We have to remember that he never wrote any 
regular book or treatise upon theological matters after 1860. Again, 
as his biographer Dr. Evelyn Abbott has said, “ his way of thinking 
was essentially unsystematic : he grasped truth intuitively, rather than 
discursively, vividly apprehending one aspect of it after another, but 


' Plato, I, p. 423. 2 Tbid., III, p. 398. 
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hardly making any effort to trace their logical connexion.... In 
his mind all systems of moral philosophy were but partial glimpses 
of the truth; all were true, and all were imperfect, for each needed 
to be corrected and expanded by the other'.” “He did not attempt 
to correlate his own ideas and bring them into a system.” But it 
would be untrue to say that he did not face to the full the deepest 
problems of life. Above all he constantly sought to free himself 
from the dominion of words. He sought to use metaphysics to get 
rid of metaphysics, and was justly intolerant of those who thought 
that they could obtain the result without themselves going through 
the metaphysical mill. As Dr. Abbott says: 

“His criticism was also a philosophy. It was not merely that he 
criticized systems and their founders; he went deeper still, reaching 
down to the relation of language to thought, and of both to experience. 
He was wont to argue that any philosophy which neglects the study of 
language and the history of the mind is unsatisfactory. Words tend to 
outrun facts and become the symbols of ideas, which in their turn 
transcend experience. These dominate the mind and prevent it from 
seeing facts as they are ?,” 


He saw not only that words such as “God” or “ personality ” mean 
different things or stand for different ideals to different persons, but 
that words which to some were cold and meaningless were to others 
full of significance and of power. I remember once in my undergraduate 
days reading an essay to him in which I said something rather foolish 
or slapdash about the absurdity or meaninglessness of an “unconscious 
God.” Jowett at once interrupted me; “Those words may have no 
meaning to you,” he said, “they may mean a great deal to another.” 

There is a deeply interesting passage in his Plato which illustrates 
a good deal of what has here been said. There is also a long extract 
from a note-book of 1886 given in the Life which shows how calmly 
he faced and probed the deeper religious problems of the hour, It is 
necessary to quote this extract, but I think it must be read with 
caution. We must not suppose that, if Jowett did not believe in 
the personality of God in the old child-like sense, he therefore did 
not believe in the existence of goodness and reason over above and 
outside of man. In his picture of the “new Christianity” he is 
seeking to go as far as possible in religious development, and then 
to find out what remains and what is the difference. We must 
not pin him down to every single phrase as adequately representing 
his own complete and absolute belief. 

“What is the possible limit of changes in the Christian religion ? 

‘*1, The conception of miracles may become impossible and absurd. 


1 Life, IL, p. 8 2 Ibid., p. 409. 
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“2, The hope of immortality may be only the present consciousness of 
goodness and of God. 

“3, The personality of God, like the immortality of men, may pass into 
an idea. 

“4, Every moral act may be acknowledged to have a physical ante- 
cedent. 

‘¢5. Doctrines may become unmeaning words. 

“Yet the essence of religion may still be self-sacrifice, self-denial, a 
death unto life, having for its rule an absolute morality, a law of God and 
nature—a doctrine common to Plato and to the Gospel. 

‘‘The question arises, whether there can be any intellectual forms, in 
which this new Christianity will be presented :— 

“1, The idea of God as goodness and wisdom, tending ever to realize 
itself in the world. 

“2, The idea of the unity of man ever realizing itself more and more. 

‘¢3, The idea of law in the world answering (a) to resignation, (8) to 
co-operation in the human mind. 

‘4. The abatement of self-assertion, and the acknowledgement that in 
some way there will be or has been a partaking of Christ’s Kingdom. 

‘5. The sense that we know as much as Christ did, or might know, if 
we had given ourselves for men: ma@qpata padnyara, 

“6, Though we seem to be giving up a great deal, yet the orthodox view, 
when examined, contains no more than ours. Its God, and immortality, 
and human soul separated from the body are equally a negation, and 
equally a reality. Its only advantage is that it is in possession of a 
number of sacred names, which are also partly a hindrance to the true 
nature of religion. 

‘7, According to H. Spencer, religion has to do with the unknown. But 
this is only partly true: (2) the subject of religion is known as well as 
unknown, it is the ideal or aspiration of morality and politics ; (8) it is 
most important in relation to man, and in this field or region is perfectly 
well known; (7) it is not merely of the unknown, it is the upward, 
uncontrollable passion of human nature. 

“8. The orthodox does not believe more than the unorthodox—the 
difference between them is one of temper and spirit. Neither St. Paul, 
nor Christ, really saw into a seventh heaven, or had any knowledge of 
a truth which can be described under the conditions of space and time 
different from ourown. But they had a deeper and more intense conviction 
that all was well with them; that all things were working together for 
good ; that mankind, if united to God and to one another, had the promise 
of the future in both worlds. 

“g. The most instructive lesson of Buddhism and Taoism is that 
the negative may become positive; the smallness of the truth on which 
religion rests does not at all interfere with its infinite power. 

“to, The nature of all religion is to be a growth from a small seed 
in the human heart, and in the world. Every one has this seed of 
immortality in himself, and can give it as much development as he 
pleases. And perhaps the more adverse his circumstances are, the more 
opportunity there is of this internal growth.... 
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“ The Two Great Forms of Religion. 


‘‘T, The sense and practice of the presence of God, the sight of him, 
and the knowledge of him as the great overruling law of progress in 
the world, whether personal or impersonal; the sympathy and the 
harmony of the physical and the moral, and of something unknown 
which is greater than either ; the God of truth in the dealings of men 
with one another, and in the universe, the ideal to which all men are 
growing. 

“The best of humanity is the most perfect reflection of God ; humanity 
as it might be, not as it is; and the way up to him is to be found in 
the lives of the best and greatest men; of saints and legislators and 
philosophers, the founders of states, and the founders of religions— 
allowing for, and seeking to correct their necessary onesidedness. These 
heroes, or demi-gods, or benefactors, as they would have been called by 
the ancients, are the mediators between God and man. Whither they 
went we also are going, and may be content to follow in their footsteps. 

“We are always thinking of ourselves, hardly ever of God, or of great 
and good men who are his image. This egotism requires to be abated 
before we can have any real idea of his true nature. The ‘I’ is our 
God—What we shall eat? What we shall drink? What we shall do? 
How we shall have a flattering consciousness of our own importance ? 
There is no room left for the idea of God, and law, and duty. 

‘TI. The second great truth of religion is resignation to the great 
facts of the world and of life. In Christianity we live, but Christianity 
is fast becoming one religion among many. We believe in a risen Christ, 
not risen, however, in the sense in which a drowning man is restored 
to life, nor even in the sense in which a ghost is supposed to walk the 
earth, nor in any sense which we can define or explain. We pray to 
God as a person, a larger self; but there must always be a subintelligitur that 
he is not a person. Our forms of worship, public and private, imply 
some interference with the course of nature. We know that the empire 
of law permeates all things. 

‘*“You impose upon us with words; you deprive us of all our hopes, 
joys, motives ; you undermine the foundations of morality.’ 

‘““No! there is no greater comfort, no stronger motive than the 
knowledge of things as they truly are, apart from illusions and pre- 
tences, and conventions, and theological formulas. ‘Be not deceived,’ 
God is not other than he is seen to be in this world, if we rightiy under- 
stand the indications which he gives of himself. Highest among these 
indications is the moral law, which exists everywhere and among all 
men in some degree ; and to which there is no limit, nor ever will be, 
while the world lasts ; the least seed of moral truth possessing an infinite 
potentiality, and this inspiration for the idea is strengthened and cherished 
by the efforts of a holy and devoted life, which appears to be the greatest 
moral power in the world. 

“Anybody who gives himself up for the good of others, who takes 
up his cross, will find heaven on this earth, and will trust God for all 
the rest. 
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* Anybody who accepts facts as they truly are, and in proportion to 
his knowledge of them, will have no more doubts and difficulties, and 
reconciliations of science and religion, or inquiries about the date and 
authorship of the Gospels. To him the historical character of these 
and other ancient writings sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
their moral value '.” 


The passage in the Plato to which I have alluded occurs in the 
introduction to the Parmenides, and forms part of what may be 
described as a little essay on the relation of language to thought. 
Jowett there shows how both “ common sense” and philosophy (and 
“common sense ” more than philosophy) have often become the slaves 
of words, the various meanings and history of which they have not 
adequately investigated. Terms such as “development, evolution, 
law, and the like are constantly put in the place of facts, even by 
writers who profess to base truth entirely upon fact.” Thinkers 
are partly deceived by their mental creations: 

“Theology, again, is full of undefined terms which have distracted 
the human mind for ages. Mankind have reasoned from them, but not 
to them ; they have drawn out the conclusions without examining the 
terms. The passions of religious parties have been roused to the utmost 
about words of which they could have given no explanation, and which 
had really no distinct meaning. One sort of them, faith, grace, justifica- 
tion, have been the symbols of one class of disputes; as the words 
substance, nature, person, of another; revelation, inspiration, and the 
like, of a third. All of them have been the subject of endless reasonings 
and inferences; but a spell has hung over the minds of theologians 
or philosophers which has prevented them from examining the words 
themselves. Either the effort to rise above and beyond their own first 
ideas was too great for them, or there might, perhaps, have seemed to 
be an irreverence in doing so. About the Divine Being himself, in 
whom all true theological ideas live and move, men have spoken and 
reasoned much, and have fancied that they instinctively know him. 
But they hardly suspect that under the name of God even Christians 
have included two characters or natures as much opposed as the good 
and evil principle of the Persians ’*.” 


But justas Plato even while criticizing hisown doctrine of “universals” 
is not a sceptic, so it was also with Jowett. Because he knew “that 
the powers of language are very unequal to the subtlety of nature or 
of mind,” he did not therefore “ renounce the use of them.” Because 
words cannot fully represent realities, we do not therefore deny the 
existence of these realities themselves. Because we do not understand 
or grasp them fully, that does not show that they have less reality 
than we had before supposed, but rather that they have more. If 
God is not self-conscious, in our human sense, it is not because he is 


1 Life, II, p. 311-314. 2 Plato, IV, p. 41. 
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less than conscious, but because he is more. Such ‘seems to be the 
ruling idea of the next two paragraphs, in which, more than in any 
other passage, Jowett’s deepest ideas about the nature of the Divine 
Being are adequately and clearly conveyed to us: 


“‘So the human mind makes the reflection that God is not a person 
like ourselves—is not a cause like the materia! causes in nature, nor even 
an intelligent cause like a human agent—nor an individual, for he is 
universal; and that every possible conception which we can form of 
him is limited by the human faculties. We cannot by any effort 
of thought or exertion of faith be in and out of our minds at the same 
instant. How can we conceive him under the forms of time and space, 
who is out of time and space? How get rid of such forms and see 
him as he is? How can we imagine his relation to the world or to 
ourselves? Innumerable contradictions follow from either of the two 
alternatives, that God is or that he is not. Yet we are far from saying 
that we know nothing of him, because all that we know is subject to the 
conditions of human thought. To the old belief in him we return, but 
with corrections. He is a person, but not like ourselves; a mind, but 
not a human mind ; a cause, but not a material cause, nor yet a maker 
or artificer. The words which we use are imperfect expressions of his 
true nature; but we do not therefore lose faith in what is best and 
highest in ourselves and in the world. 

“A little philosophy takes us away from God ; a great deal brings 
us back to him.” When we begin to reflect, our first thoughts respecting 
him and ourselves are apt to be sceptical. For we can analyse our religious 
as well as our other ideas ; we can trace their history; we can criticize 
their perversion ; we see that they are relative to the human mind and 
to one another. But when we have carried our criticism to the furthest 
point, they still remain, a necessity of our moral nature, better knowa 
and understood by us, and less liable to be shaken, because we are more 
aware of their necessary imperfection. They come to us with ‘better 
opinion, better confirmation,’ not merely as the inspirations either of 
ourselves or of another, but deeply rooted in history and in the human 


1” 


mind‘. 


It is not the object of this florilegium to attempt to set forth 
the complete religious position which is to be elicited from these 
and other extracts: rather are the extracts to be allowed to 
speak for themselves. If they possess a meaning and a value to the 
reader at all comparable to what they possess to the collector of 
them in this place, it would be wholly unnecessary to say a word 
more in their elucidation or their praise. I will, therefore, pass on 
at once to the last subject with which I propose to deal, and will 
give some quotations in respect to the Master’s views upon the 
Immortality of the Soul. 


1 Plato, IV, p. 43. 
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His mature belief is aptly summed by Dr. Abbott when he says 
of him: 

“To some it might seem a contradiction that one who refused to 
‘envisage’ a future life in any form conceivable to man should maintain, 
with an almost passionate intensity of belief that the souls of the 
departed ‘are with God,’ ‘that this world cannot be all’; but such was 


Jowett’s nature *. 

No saying was more frequently in his mind and on his lips than 
the great verse in the Wisdom of Solomon: “The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God: there shall no evil touch them.” 
The exquisite letters of condolence which he wrote to friends in their 
bereavement usually contained the words: “He is with God, where 
we too soon shall be.” The dead are nearer God than we are, so he 
believed, and all is well with them, in some higher and better sense 
than that they sleep for ever. Nevertheless, inconsistent as it may 
seem to many, in any “reunion.” in a meeting again and in a recog- 
nition, he personally did not believe. And yet in some sense or other 
the “I” is to continue. 

Let me start the quotations by the following passage from a note- 
book, of which the date is given as 1878: 

“The future life. 

“The difficulty is how to describe this as indefinite but as real. 

“ At sixty years of age how do I feel about it, not only with respect to 
myself, but with respect to the uneducated, my old servant—the other 
good old man who waits on me here at Malvern? 

‘‘T want to finish three works besides those which I have in hand :— 

‘1, Introductory volume on Greek Philosophy. 

‘2, Commentary on three first Gospels and Epistles. 

*€3, Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 

“ But I would not like to think that this, even if I accomplish it all, is 
my whole work in life. Yet I can imagine nothing beyond. Still I 
believe (1) that here my work will be carried on by others; (2) that 
there I shall myself carry on another work. 

“A future life has hitherto been a sham or a convention, shocking to 
doubt, but having no real basis. Who can wonder that such a sham 
cannot maintain itself against the influence of the nineteenth century ? 

“Two things have been unfavourable to a belief in a future life :— 

“1, The want of inductive evidence for it, which there neither is nor 
ever will be. 

‘“‘a, The want of modes in which it may be conceived; these there 
neither are nor ever will be. 

“The belief in a future life arises out of our belief in ideas, especially 
in moral ideas. It can only have its roots in morality, and must there- 
fore be chiefly asserted by character. Without the belief in a future life 
moral ideas vanish and disappear *.” 


? Life, II, p. 439. > Letters, p. 245. 
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The general lines of his belief are here clearly laid down. I will 
next take a few references in his letters. Thus for instance in 1874 
he writes to an intimate friend : 


“The two brothers are at rest now. Whether they recognize one 
another or whether we shall recognize others in another life we cannot 
tell. I cannot believe myself in consolations of this sort. They are 
removed from our sight, and are in the hands of God, where we shall 
soon be. We must leave them with him, though often recalling their 
gracious and noble ways when they were with us'.” 


In 1886 he alludes to the many great losses he himself had recently 
undergone : 

‘“‘They are such friends as cannot be replaced. They are with the 
unseen, in the hands of God, and I shall soon be with them. I do not 
expect ever to meet them again; that may afford comfort to some, but 
not to me, though I trust in God that with me, as with them, it may be 
well *.” 


In 1890 he writes : 


‘“We cannot see into another life, but we believe with an inextinguish- 
able hope that there is something still reserved for us*.” 


In 1892 he writes about friends who have “gone before”’ : 


“They have gone where we shall go, and, as we hope, we shall still be 
in the hands of God, as they are, in another state of being *.” 


From a note-book of 1882 we are given the following :— 


“The more we think of reason as the highest thing in the world, and 
of man as a rational being, the more disposed we shall be to think of 
human beings as immortal. We cannot set limits to this, nor say: 
‘What human beings?’ or ‘What immortality?’ Whether in another 
life the servant shall be equal to the master, the child to the grown-up 
man, the fool to the philosopher, the Hottentot to the Englishman ; 
whether animals will have a share in the happiness of men; whether 
the common moral qualities of men shall be the essence of future existence ; 
whether any of us will know one another—of all this we have no means 
of judging or speaking °*.” 

It was natural that in the sermons in which Jowett spoke about his 
departed friends—such as those on Henry Smith, on T. H. Green, on 
Hugh Pearson, or on Lewis Nettleship—he should touch again and 
again on this same solemn and fascinating subject. For instance : 

“He is with God, where we too shall be, some of us, in no long time— 


most of us are still young and have the work of life before them. There 
is no need to enlarge further on the circumstances of our dear friend’s 


1 Life, II, p. 91. 2 Tbid., p. 280. 3 Ibid., p. 382. 
* Ibid., p. 456. 5 Ibid., p. 188. 
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end. All death is sad, but the time and the manner of it do not make 
much difference. All death is rest and peace, deliverance from sin and 
sorrow—yes, and from our own selves, or from the worst part of us, that 
the better may remain. ‘The souls of the righteous are in the hands of 
God, and there shall no evil touch them".’” 


This was about Nettleship. No less beautiful are two passages in 
the sermons on Green and Henry Smith. The first runs thus: 


“We see indeed a great light, but objects are not discernible in it. 
We cannot say what our friends are doing; what thoughts are passing 
through their minds; what realities are present to them. We do not 
wish to rest in external facts, or to put together figures of speech. The 
life of Christ, the lives of saints and prophets, the lives of all seekers 
after God and the truth, the higher witness of our own souls,—these 
all testify to us of a world beyond, and we leave the rest with Him *.” 


This is the close of the sermon on Henry Smith, the great 
mathematician : 

‘6 And so we say farewell to him who was the dear friend of some here 
present. He has passed into the unseen world, where we can no longer 
follow: ‘ We shall go to him, but he shall not return to us.’ Yet we may 
be allowed to think of him as in the presence of God, with whom is the 
fountain of light, and in whom the parts of knowledge which we see 
through a glass darkly, the laws of nature, the truths of figures and 
numbers, the ideas of justice, love, and truth, which are his attributes, 
are beheld face to face. But there is no tongue of man or of angels in 
which such things can be expressed. We meditate on the infinite 
possibilities of another life, and are silent *.” 


The most systematic and elaborate writing which Jowett ever put 
forth on the Immortality of the Soul is contained in his introduc- 
tion to the Phaedo. There we have what is virtually a long essay 
on the subject. Before coming to that essay there are two short 
passages elsewhere in the Plato which demand our attention. Both 
are the more noteworthy as they form part of the additions to the 
book in the third edition, published a year before the Master’s death. 
The first of these two passages occurs in the added reflections upon 
Psychology appended to the introduction to the Theaetetus. He is 
speaking of the various subjects or divisions of Psychology, and ends 
thus : 


“ At the other end of the ‘globus intellectualis,’ nearest, not to earth 
and sense, but to heaven and God, is the personality of man, by which 
he holds communion with the unseen world. Somehow, he knows not 
how, somewhere, he knows not where, under this higher aspect of his 
being he grasps the ideas of God, freedom, and immortality ; he sees 


1 College Sermons, p. 271. 
2 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 209. 3 Ibid., p. 206. 
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the forms of truth, holiness, and love, and is satisfied with them. No 
account of the mind can be complete which does not admit the reality or 
the possibility of another life. Whether regarded as an ideal or as a fact, 
the highest part of man’s nature, and that in which it seems most nearly 
to approach the divine, is a phenomenon which exists, and must therefore 
be included within the domain of psychology '.” 

The other passage looks at the matter from an ethical or practical 
point of view, and connects the hope of individual immortality with 
the ideal of the future of the human race upon the earth. It runs 
thus: 

“Two other ideals, which never appeared above the horizon in Greek 
Philosophy, float before the minds of men in our own day : one seen more 
clearly than formerly, as though each year and each generation brought 
us nearer to some great change; the other almost in the same degree 
retiring from view behind the laws of nature, as if oppressed by them, 
but still remaining a silent hope of we know not what hidden in the 
heart of man. The first ideal is the future of the human race in this 
world; the second, the future of the individual in another. The first 
is the more perfect realization of our own present life; the second, the 
abnegation of it: the one, limited by experience, the other, transcending 
it. Both of them have been and are powerful motives of action ; 
there are a few in whom they have taken the place of all earthly 
interests. The hope of a future for the human race at first sight seems 
to be the more disinterested, the hope of individual existence the more 
egotistical, of the two motives. But when men have learnt to resolve 
their hope of a future either for themselves or for the world into the will 
of God—‘ not my will but Thine,’ the difference between them falls 
away; and they may be allowed to make either of them the basis of 
their lives, according to their own individual character or temperament. 
There is as much faith in the willingness to work for an unseen future in 
this world as in another. Neither is it inconceivable that some rare 
nature may feel his duty to another generation, or to another century, 
almost as strongly as to his own, or that living always in the presence of 
God, he may realize another world as vividly as he does this ?.” 

The essay on “the Immortality of the Soul,” which forms a part of 
the introduction to the Phaedo, occupies thirteen pages of small print 
and obviously cannot here be given in full. I can only attempt 
a short analysis, together with a few selected quotations. 

The essay begins with an acknowledgement that many bad arguments 
have been used to “prove” Immortality. Moreover “the doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul has sunk deep into the heart of the 
human race; and men are apt to rebel against an examination of 
the nature or grounds of their belief.” Nevertheless we must not 
refuse to examine the subject anew. We must be willing to realize 


1 Plato, IV, p. 189. ? Ibid., III, p. cexxx, 
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that this idea, like the idea of God, ‘has a history in time,” and 
“we must not become misologists because arguments are apt to be 
deceivers.”” No wonder indeed that “ modern philosophy is perplexed 
at the whole question” or that it is inclined to give it up and hand 
it over “to the realm of faith.” What idea can we have of the 
soul apart from the body? Endless variations of the problem can 
be suggested. If there is immortality, what is that which is im- 
mortal ? Is it any personal element ? is it a “principle of knowledge 
or of goodness, or the union of the two”? Moral questions also crop 
up. What about evil? “The annihilation of evil at death, or the 
eternal duration of it, seem to involve great difficulties in the moral 
government of the world.” Will only the wise and good survive ? 
That cannot be: “all or none will be partakers of immortality.” The 
bad need another life more than the good; “not that they may 
be punished, but that they may be educated.” Then there is the 
puzzle about the animals. ‘Have we not seen dogs more faithful 
and intelligent than men, and men who are more stupid and brutal 
than any animals?” But these and similar questions are brushed 
away. We must not seek to carry logic too far; when we reason on 
these subtleties, “almost at once we degenerate into nonsense.” 

Again, what do we mean by the word immortality? We can form 
no idea of “ endless time,”’ and the common conceptions of “ heaven” 
and “hell” are mere rhetoric. The essayist has a few biting sarcasms 
upon theories of eternal damnation, invented by “so-called Christian 
teachers.” He does not believe in the influence of the joys of heaven 
or the terrors of hell over the lives of men. ‘Another life must be 
described, if at all, in forms of thought and not of sense.” ‘The 
truest conception which we can form of a future life is a state of 
progress or education—a progress from evil to good, from ignorance 
to knowledge.” There is a reasonable argument from analogy of the 
present life and of the probable future of human life upon the earth. 
If God rules this world on the lines of law and of gradual progress, 
we may argue that law and progress will be the “ governing prin- 
ciples of another’.” And if it be said that we cannot reason from 
the seen to the unseen, and that we must not, by seductive analogy, 
create another world after the image of this, then, like Plato, we can 
adduce other arguments as well: 


‘¢ For we feel that the soul partakes of the ideal and invisible; and can 
never fall into the error of confusing the external circumstances of man 
with his higher self; or his origin with his nature. It is as repugnant 
to us as it was to Plato to imagine that our moral ideas are to be at- 
tributed only to cerebral forces. The value of a human soul, like the 
value of a man’s life to himself, is inestimable, and cannot be reckoned 
in earthly or material things. The human being alone has the conscious- 
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ness of truth and justice and love, which is the consciousness of God. And 
the soul becoming more conscious of these, becomes more conscious of her 


own immortality.” 


Hence we rest in this: ‘The last ground of our belief in im- 
mortality, and the strongest, is the perfection of the divine nature.” 
If God is “perfect he must will that all rational beings should 
partake of that perfection, which he himself is. In the words of the 
Timaeus, he is good, and therefore he desires that all other things 
should be as like himself as possible. And the manner in which he 
accomplishes this is by permitting evil, or rather degrees of good, 
which are otherwise called evil. For all progress is good relatively 
to the past, and yet may be comparatively evil when regarded in the 
light of the future. Good and evil are relative terms, and degrees 
of evil are merely the negative aspect of degrees of good.” 

In its first published form the essay concluded with these words : 


“Thus the belief in the immortality of the soul rests at last on the belief 
in God. if there is a good and wise God, then there is a progress of 
mankind towards perfection ; and if there is no progress of men towards 
perfection, then there is no good and wise God. We cannot suppose that 
the moral government of God of which we see the beginnings in the 
world and in ourselves will cease when we pass out of life.” 


Jowett, as we have seen, was continually pondering upon the subject 
of immortality. Immersed as he was in “mundane” affairs, his mind 
was constantly moving in the realms of the ideal. So in the third 
edition of the Plato, he not only added suggestive sentences to his 
essay here and there (all well worthy of study), but appended to 
it five new paragraphs, in which, as it seems to me, his deepest and 
maturest thoughts upon immortality are most adequately conveyed. 
I will venture to quote them in full: 


“Considering the ‘feebleness of the human faculties and the uncertainty 
of the subject,’ we are inclined to believe that the fewer our words the 
better. At the approach of death there is not much said ; good men are 
too honest to go out of the world professing more than they know. There 
is perhaps no important subject about which, at any time, even religious 
people speak so little to one another. In the fullness of life the thought 
of death is mostly awakened by the sight or recollection of the death of 
others rather than by the prospect of our own. We must also acknow- 
ledge that there are degrees of the belief in immortality, and many 
forms in which it presents itself to the mind. Some persons will say no 
more than that they trust in God, and that they leave all to him. It is 
a great part of true religion not to pretend to know more than we do. 
Others when they quit this world are comforted with the hope ‘that 
they will see and know their friends in heaven.’ But it is better to 
leave them in the hands of God, and to be assured that ‘no evil shall 
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touch them.’ There are others again to whom the belief in a divine 
personality has ceased to have any longer a meaning; yet they are 
satisfied that the end of all is not here, but that something still remains 
to us, ‘and some better thing for the good than for the evil.’ They are 
persuaded, in spite of their theological nihilism, that the ideas of justice 
and truth «4 holiness and love are realities. They cherish an enthu- 
siastic devotion to the first principles of morality. Through these they 
see, or seem to see, darkly, and in a figure, that the soul is immortal. 

“‘ But besides differences of theological opinion, which must ever prevail 
about things unseen, the hope of immortality is weaker or stronger in 
men at one time of life than at another; it even varies from day to day. 
It comes and goes; the mind, like the sky, is apt to be overclouded. 
Other generations of men have sometimes lived under an ‘eclipse of 
faith’ ; to us the total disappearance of it might be compared to the ‘sun 
falling from heaven.’ And we may sometimes have to begin again and 
acquire the belief for ourselves; or to win it back again when it is lost. 
It is really weakest in the hour of death. For Nature, like a kind 
mother or nurse, lays us to sleep without frightening us; physicians, 
who are the witnesses of such scenes, say that under ordinary circum- 
stances there is no fear of the future. Often, as Plato tells us, death is 
accompanied ‘with pleasure.’ When the end is still uncertain, the cry 
of many a one has been, ‘ Pray that I may be taken.’ The last thoughts 
even of the best men depend chiefly on the accidents of their bodily 
state. Pain soon overpowers the desire of life; old age, like the child, 
is laid to sleep almost in a moment. The long experience of life will 
often destroy the interest which mankind have in it. So various are the 
feelings with which different persons draw near to death, and still more 
various the forms in which imagination clothes it. 

‘“When we think of God and of man in his relation to God ; of the im- 
perfection of our present state and yet of the progress which is observable 
in the history of the world and of the human mind; of the depth and 
power of our moral ideas, which seem to partake of the very nature of 
God himself; when we consider the contrast between the physical laws 
to which we are subject, and the higher law which raises us above them 
and is yet a part of them; when we reflect on our capacity of becoming 
the ‘spectators of all time and all existence,’ and of framing in our own 
minds the ideal of a perfect Being; when we see how the human mind 
in all the higher religions of the world, including Buddhism, notwith- 
standing aberrations, has tended towards such a belief—we have reason 
to think that our destiny is different from that of animals; and though 
we cannot altogether shut out the childish fear that the soul upon leaving 
the body may ‘vanish into thin air,’ we have still, so far as the nature 
of the subject admits, a hope of immortality with which we comfort 
ourselves on sufficient grounds. The denial of the belief takes the heart 
out of human life; it lowers men to the level of the material. As 
Goethe also says, ‘He is dead even in this world who has no belief in 
another.’ 

‘It is well also that we should sometimes think of the forms of thought 
under which the idea of immortality is most naturally presented to us, 
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It is clear that to our minds the risen soul can no longer be described, as 
in a picture, by the symbol of a creature half-bird, half-human, nor in 
any other form of sense. The multitude of angels, as in Milton, singing 
the Almighty’s praises, are a noble image, and may furnish a theme for 
the poet or the painter, but they are no longer an adequate expression of the 
kingdom of God which is within us. Neither is there any mansion, in 
this world or another, in which the departed can be imagined to dwell and 
carry on their occupations. When this earthly tabernacle is dissolved, no 
other habitation or building can take them in ; it is in the language of 
ideas only that we speak of them. 

‘¢ First of all there is the thought of rest and freedom from pain ; they 
have gone home, as the common saying is, and the cares of this world 
touch them no more. Secondly, we may imagine them as they were at 
their best and brightest, humbly fulfilling their daily round of duties— 
selfless, childlike, unaffected by the world ; when the eye was single and 
the whole body seemed to be full of light ; when the mind was clear and 
saw into the purposes of God. Thirdly, we may think of them as 
possessed by a great love of God and man, working out his will at a further 
stage in the heavenly pilgrimage. And yet we acknowledge that these are 
the things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and therefore it hath 
not entered into the heart of man in any sensible manner to conceive them. 
Fourthly, there may have been some moments in our own lives when we 
have risen above ourselves, or been conscious of our truer selves, in which 
the will of God has superseded our wills, and we have entered into 
communion with him, and been partakers for a brief season of the divine 
truth and love, in which like Christ we have been inspired to utter the 
prayer, ‘I in them, and thou in me, that we may be all made perfect in 
one.’ These precious moments, if we have ever known them, are the 
nearest approach which we can make to the idea of immortality '.” 

I do not propose to sum up or discuss these utterances. Let 
them speak for themselves. So too about the entire number of 
extracts in this whole jflorilegium: let them speak for themselves. 
Perhaps they cannot produce quite the same effect upon those who 
have not felt the power of the Master's personality, who have not seen 
him, and heard him, and talked with him about religion and life. 
That is inevitable, but even these mere extracts may enable some 
persons to understand what the force of this personality must actually 
have been. I will not discuss the question whether the Master was 
or was not a Christian in any stricter sense of the word. Whether 
he was or was not, it may in either case be argued that the main 
tenor of his teaching was in harmony and agreement with a pro- 
gressive and enlightened Judaism. It can be translated, and it needs 
to be translated, into Jewish. Very imperfectly and stumblingly | 
have sought to do this from time to time. 

It may be asked, what did Jowett himself think of Judaism and of 


1 Plato, I, pp. 170-182. 
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its chances in the modern and western World? In the fifties we can 
see from the book on St. Paul that he still shared many of the pre- 
judices which his Evangelical associations and education had brought 
with them. He clearly knew nothing about modern Judaism, and had 
never talked with educated and liberal Jews. But these limitations 
entirely passed away. He made many Jewish friends, and learnt more 
about what Judaism really stood for. He often spoke to me on the 
subject ; we talked about the chances of Reform, about the best way 
of liberalizing the synagogue, about the right attitude of Judaism to 
the New Testament, and so on. I have still by me a few rough notes 
of some of these conversations, but I hesitate to quote from them, lest 
I should have inadequately expressed the Master’s words. His line 
usually was that one of the best methods of Reform was to soften 
people’s prejudices in as gentle a way as possible. Show, for instance, 
“that Judaism is not the only religion ; each religion has its function 
and truth, and the one may be a complement for the other.” National 
limitations in the Jewish religion may in many persons be intimately 
connected with the moral and religious truths which a reformer would 
most wish to maintain. Hence, one must deal with them gently. 
For religions cannot easily be tribal in any objectionable sense now- 
adays. “There is gradually forming a common stock of religious 
truth for all of us, composed of what is best in all religions—a 
common ideal of purity and goodness.” “It may sometimes be 
necessary,” he said, “ to show people that their opinions are wrong,” 
but it is usually “a mistake to quarrel.” All people, whether Jews 
or Christians, dislike being rationalized. You can only lead them to 
higher conceptions, to prefer truth to tradition, the spirit to the 
letter, by appealing to their better feelings, and to the highest side 
of their nature. Best of all is the self-devoted life, which makes 
itself felt, and gradually influences, by doing good. In this age we 
cannot easily separate religious good from secular good, nor the 
religious life from the secular life. Doing good to Jews does good 
to Judaism. Silent work where there is least opposition is the best 
work. 

Sometimes also, in rare and treasured letters, the Master would jot 
down his opinions about Judaism and kindred matters. The follow- 
ing was written to me in 1882, and perhaps illustrates the almost 
exaggerated value which Jowett attached to organization and system : 

‘The difficulty of Reformers is how to attach themselves rightly to the 
Old. In some imaginary dream of liberty they cut the cord and find 
themselves helpless and isolated. The Jewish problem is not really 
different from that of other religions : they all belong to a former age, and 
they have separated themselves from one another by outward tradition. 
But that is no reason why they should not have the same reformed 
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spiritual and moral faith, while in lesser matters they are determined by 
country, habit, or education. The power of any man to do good in the 
Christian or Jewish Church depends upon his reconcilement of these two 
elements.” 

With these words we may compare the close of a sermon preached 
in the following year in the Abbey : 

““We may be sure of this, that without organization, without system, 
without a local habitation, any Christian effort, however disinterested or 
noble, will soon pass away and leave no trace. And on the other hand 
mere organization, the outward and visible Church or other institution, 
continues indeed, but has only a mechanical and unmeaning existence. 
It is vain to expect that men can be made better, unless we can speak to 
them heart to heart; giving to them higher conceptions of God and 
of the truth, and a deeper sense of their duties to one another. It is vain 
to suppose that they will listen to a religion of which any part is at 
variance with their own conscience, or with common sense, or with the 
morality of the age in which they live. They need something higher, 
holier, better ; and this better thing for which they ask is the revelation 
of a divine perfection in which all the elements of earthly goodness are 
realized and fulfilled ’.” 


The last letter which I ever received from Jowett was written in 
January, 1893—he died in the following October—and relates to my 
Hibbert Lectures, which had just come out. It is a highly character- 
istic letter; one part of it seems almost painfully prophetic : 


“I write to thank you for your book, of which I have read a consider- 
able part. . . . I doubt whether you and others can have sufficient data 
for determining the times of books and events, but I have no right 
to raise questions, because I am ignorant of the subject. Yet I think 
that we must ultimately be satisfied with a much greater degree of 
uncertainty which no further investigation can ever really dispel. . 

‘‘Tt appears to me that there is a great work to be done in Judaism. 
Christianity has gone forward: ought not Judaism to make a similar 
progress from the letter to the spirit, from the national and the historical 
to the ideal? The Jews need not renounce the religion of their fathers, 
but they ought not to fall short of the highest, whether gathered from 
the teaching of Jesus or from Greek philosophy. 

“Did you ever think of devoting yourself to the Jewish race as the 
task of your life? First as a student, bringing before them and impress- 
ing upon them the best of what they have, either in the Scriptures or 
among the Rabbis and other great Hebrew teachers. Secondly, by en- 
deavouring to raise the manners and ways of their preachers and 
education. Their condition in Europe is at present a very sad one, and 
may become a very terrible one, at least on the continent. 

‘‘T hope you will come and see me from time to time and talk about 
such matters which interest me very greatly. I should never attempt 


1 Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, p. 298. 
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to convert a Jew from one form of religion to another. But I think that 
all persons are greatly the better for having a universal form of religion 
as well as a national and particular one.” 


If the teaching of Jowett can be adapted to Judaism as well as to 
Christianity, and can be adopted by both, the gain is clear. In any 
case it forms a link between the two, and it may induce the disciples 
of one faith the better to appreciate the other. If, on the other 
hand, it cannot finally consort with dogmatic Christianity or with 
dogmatic Judaism, it may nevertheless indicate the lines of a liberal 
form of either creed, or it may point forward to a more comprehensive 
religion of the future, which, under whatever name or label, may 
include an increasing number of seekers after God. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





STROPHIC FORMS IN ISAIAH XLVII. 


Dr. Pau RUBEN has published in this REvrew (XI, pp. 431-479) 
an inquiry on “Strophic Forms in the Bible,” in connexion with my 


book on Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form. I have no in- 
tention of entering here upon a criticism of that essay. The points 
of difference between us were put by Dr. Ruben in a full light. On 
the whole, I take up the same standpoint as before ; I do not care, 
at present, to discuss the matter, and refute myself objections that 
were expressed in rather too strong terms. But I cannot refrain from 
observing that I often made conjectures in my book, and also accepted 
such as were made by others, but certainly not to the extent that this 
was done by Dr. Ruben; further, I can admit only in a very few cases 
that the conjectures as a whole, and especially those of Dr. Ruben, were 
“an outcry of common sense.” Besides, Dr. Ruben might have made 
more use of my new essay on Strophenbau und Responsion than he 
has done. 

If however we differ much on points of detail, he has yet, 
avowedly, based his remarks upon my work, and simply accepted 
a number of my propositions; and 1 admit having myself also 
received many useful hints from his essay. I will show this by an 
instance from Isaiah xlvii. As a whole, I adhere to my former 
division of the passage; but, on various minor points, I partly accept 
Dr. Ruben’s suggestions, and partly propose some fresh ones, induced 
thereto by Dr. Ruben’s remarks. 
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I have, in my book, divided that poetical speech into five strophes 
of (8+8)+7+(8+8) lines. Dr. Ruben proposes three pairs of 
strophes of (7+7)+(6+6)+(5+5) lines, which considerably shifts the 
Response. I now assume five strophes, but of seven lines each. In 
other words, the poem consists of two pairs of strophes, of seven 
lines each, which accord with each other, and of a single con- 
cluding strophe. The three propositions differ very little i in regard 
to the number of lines (39, 36, 35). 

In the division of the two first strophes I now agree with Dr. Ruben 
by assuming them to consist of seven lines, and not of eight lines 
each; nor have I any objection to raise against the conjectures to 
read JNON for JNOY¥ and Y DN for YIBN (ver. 3), although I consider 
them by no means sufficiently certain, and the reading of the 
Massoretic text can be upheld. 

The reading ONND for ONS (ver. 9), in accordance with LXX, 
derives a great amount of probability from the fact that it is con- 
firmed by the Response. On the other hand, I am surprised that 
Dr. Ruben retains the unintelligible word JNY13 (for JNYI3). In 
order to uphold the kinna-strophe, which, however, appears in this 
piece in a very irregular manner, or in order to have at least five 
words in the verse, we must read JNYT) JNDSNh [3 qnnv3 |, which pro- 
duces a Response and a Concatenation. Since Dr. Ruben is so fond 
of conjectures, I will suggest a few more, without, however, much 
changing the text. We see in the Sirach MS. that variae lectiones 
are given on the margin ; I believe myself able to point out some here. 

Ver. 12. *sayn “Sw is identical with 5yin ain ‘us, and one of 
these expressions is superfluous. I see here two different readings, 
which are perhaps both those of the prophet himself, for by is 
connected with yw", and instead of "S1yN I would read ‘SYM. 
“thou receivest, perhaps, a good counsel,” and this would be in 
connexion with JN¥y. 

There is a marginal note in O0°233)33 ONT ONY 737; the words 
D'33}33 ON are an explanatory note to the obscure expression 
ony "30; but here the question arises whether 37 should not 
read “3h. 

In ver. 15a I accept Dr. Ruben’s transposition, | JD 75 7 72 
Py Ny WRI for Pp PranD ny» awe 75 yn 7D, but I-read 
nah] for Pn]. 

The progress in the knowledge of the subject will be best under- 
stood by a comparison of the following text with the text given in 
Die Propheten, i. 178, ii. 16, by Dr. Ruben, supra 497. 

D. H. MULLER. 
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bere wmp | wow msay may bea 4 $33 na ndina | wy Sy sae 
pvw> N32 | WMI NI DONT "3 5 pyws_ na | NDD PX yINd sa 

madam nraa | 75 wip’ ‘pypin xd °5 magn ms | Tb wep porn xb +5 
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naw x7 | Jnys ynoan [3 Inn] nya? nawyn | Ay MNr yo Any § 
ayy ‘DENY 38 | Jada xn sy (DN) 38 | 7253 MONA 
min yin xd | ayn poy saris Sow yin xdy | monde ave xd 

mp ain xd | ma poy Samy an ova yn | nds ony 75 mawans 9 
yin xd mew | oxn poy xan poy wa | tons yodsy Siow 
SYD IID | PIINI 8 WD 12 IND PIN Novys | PaYI 373 

rym sboin sda | uy20_ny3 wea wT PX MN | IMyIA BAN 1 























PMWM NI DY | Pnyy 3a nds 13 
poy ND wo | DwINd OYTO Zo‘DY Nan 
Ona Ww we | wd wT MIT 14 
mand sm | owe me yyy xd 
pao nawd ae | oond nda ps 
Jy nyy Wwe | spfsn] > wa yo 15 
eID px | wn ay? wx 





* R. nox ‘thy arm.” 2 R. pipe “he will not spare.” 3 R. after G. onne. 
* Mass. Jarqa. 5 I would expunge 1N» as being superfluous. 6 Mass. adds 'y°wn %w 
” Mass. adds oy22992 oun. * Mass. Jc. 
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CANTICLES V. 13 AND VII. 1. 


Cant. v.13. AV. “His cheeks are as a bed of spices, (as) sweet 
flowers.” RV.“... (as) banks of sweet herbs.” MmiIy and midaan 
are both suspicious. A Hebrew root 1p “to ascend,” is very doubtful; 
mY can hardly, in spite of lexicographers, mean “a flower-bed 
in the form of a terrace.” Nor can “banks of sweet herbs” be the 
meaning of D'MP1D 3. 253 means “a tower,” and if any part 
of the body were compared to a tower it would be the neck (Cant. 
vii. 4). The passage is corrupt. @ had, for NIMY, some word corre- 
sponding to quadat, i.e. either niyr3 or (since a fem. plur. of }'13 
is not in use) Miyap, Comparing Cant. vii. 3 (2), I would restore the 
text thus, pnp ‘md BLA) Dyan nyaps wd “his cheeks are as 
a fragrant cup, which holds wine mixed with spices” (cf. MPI jM, 
Cant. viii. 2, the same idiom). 

Cant. vii. 1 (vi. 4). The “dance of Mahanaim” has puzzled many 
interpreters. Wetzstein’s communication respecting the sword-dance 
at Syrian weddings induced me, twenty years ago (following Rabbi 
Kohler), to see in Cant. vii. 1 a reference to this sword-dance, and 
Budde has lately made this so plausible that probably fresh converts 
will be won to this view. In this case it will be best to read, with 
Siegfried, DM nbhoa for nbnns, which Budde retains, is difficult. 
But the sense produced is still not quite natural; the passage does 
not read quite smoothly. There is deep corruption in the text, as 
indeed we might suspect from the corruptions of the context, which 
I have already dealt with in this REVIEW and in the Expositor. 
Almost certainly we should correct o°2n1n NdNN3 into DPDYyN nowan 
“a narcissus of the valleys.” I would compare the correction pro- 
posed by myself for Cant. vi. 4, viz. nbyan> for AYN, and NIwws5 
DYPDY for moy obvemv> “Beautiful art thou, my friend, like the 
narcissus (?), charming as the lily of the valleys.” Cf. Cant. ii. 1. 
(mda139 i is an interpolation from vi. 11.) 


T. K. CHEYNE. 





